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PROGRESS 
IN COKE MANUFACTURE 


Up to the early part of the eighteenth century, the iron and steel industry de- 
pended entirely on charcoal as a fuel. 


With the clearing of the forests—the increase in population and the growing 
demand for iron and steel, it was necessary that some other fuel be found which 
could be manufactured on a larger scale. This demand led to the first manu- 
facture of coke. 


For many years coke was made in very crude and inefficient ways—first in heaps 
and mounds—then in beehive ovens. However, only a limited range of coals 
could be coked satisfactorily by such methods and as the iron and steel industry 
continued to grow—the time came when it was just as necessary to find a way to 
make coke more efficiently as it was to find a substitute for charcoal. 


This led to the development of the By-Product Coke Oven, in which it was 
found that good coke could be made from an enormously greater range of coals 
than could be dealt with’ in the beehive oven. This development has indefinitely 
prolonged the life of the iron and steel industry— it is estimated that the new re- 
sources of coking coal which have been made available by the by-product oven will 
be more than sufficient to take care of the estimated iron ore resources of the 
world. 


The By-Product Coking industry has grown to be one of the most vital factors 
in the industrial supremacy of this country. It has done more to make us a self- 
contained nation than any other single agency—,new coal deposits have been 
made available for industrial use—products worth millions of dollars, formerly 
wasted in smoke are recovered and turned into materials necessary to the welfare 
of the nation—and it has laid the foundation for our independence of Europe in 
the matter of dyes. 


While great progress has been made, it must continue until all of the coke made 
in the United States is produced in by-product ovens. Since its inception, THE 
KOPPERS COMPANY has taken the leadin this industry. Its motto has been 
*“‘PROGRESS”’ and through its trained specialists and research and development 
department it is constantly seeking to make improvements which will insure the 
greatest efficiency in this important field. 


The Koppers Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See our exhibit at the 
Seventh National Exposition of Chemical Industries 
8th Coast Artillery Armory, N. Y. 

Week of September 12th. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE AND GAS OVEN PLANTS 
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Price Cuts Help Market Tone 


Feeling Grows That Stabilization Point Under Present Costs Is Not Far Away— 
Better Tonnage Coming Out in Building, Plate and Railroad Work— 
More Prices Reduced but Shading Still Persists 


' , YJ HILE recent general reductions in steel prices 
have brought out only a limited amount of 

new tonnage, they are serving their part in 

clearing the air. The feeling is growing that under 
present cost conditions, the point of ultimate decline 


and consequent stabilization cannot be far distant. 
A more expectant tone accordingly characterizes the 
market on both its buying and selling sides. This 
is true notwithstanding the fact that the new open 
prices are yet to undergo a real test, and signs of a 
recurrence of recent shading already are appearing 
in both eastern and western districts. 


cuts of 15 per cent by eastern and 20 per cent by 


Further wage 


western mills, have been spreading this week as the 
lower selling figures have become effective. 

Jobbers have been buying in larger volume in the 

West, particularly in bars and wire products. Auto- 
mobile plants are keeping up a sustained demand for 
steel on a 30-day basis. Structural contracts continue 
in larger volume and the tone is improved as a con- 
siderable amount of new work is being offered or re- 
vived. Fabricating awards of the week total probably 
8000 tons, the largest being 2500 tons for a glass 
plant at Shreveport, La. The general contract for the 
Ohio State university stadium Columbus, 5000 tons, 
has been placed. New work up for figures this week 
aggregates about 8000 tons. 
Additional price reductions 
lished to conform with the lowering 
of major mill lines include $3 to $4 
per ton in hoops and bands, $15 per 
ton in cold-rolled strip steel, $3 in 
cold-rolled bars, $4 to $12 in boiler tubes, $5 to $8 in 
standard spikes, $4 in light rails, $4 to $5 in wire 
rods and similar changes in miscellaneous lines. The 
season’s cotton tie market has been opened at $1.35 
per base bundle compared with $2 last year and an 
average of $1.81 for the past five years. 

THe Iron TrApDE REVIEW composite market aver- 
age of fourteen iron and steel products registers a de- 
cline of $1.08, this week. . The figure is $38.61 com- 
pared with $39.69 one week ago, $40.79 two weeks 
ago and.$41.87 three weeks ago. 

“Plate tonnage inthe market -arising from railroad, 


estab- 


More Cuts 
Made 


65 


shipyard, oil field and miscellaneous sources is better. 
A Pittsburgh fabricator has taken 2000 tons for oil 
tanks and a Coatesville, Pa., mill 1400 tons for stills. 
Akron has rejected bids on a 2800-ton pipe line. 
Locomotive orders account for about 1500 tons. 


The outlook for railroad buying is 
increasingly hopeful and a definite 
conclusion to the proposed financial 
aid from Washington will materially 
stimulate this the market. 
3ridge work placed by the railroads this week totals 
2000 tons. Shops have been reopened on all sides 
particularly in the West. The Pennsylvania is fig- 


Roads Are 
Buying 


side of 


uring on the repairs for several thousand cars and the 
Erie for 2000. The Illinois Central, Northern Paci- 
fic, Great Northern and Soo line all are active on re- 
pair work. The Bangor & Aroostook is inquiring for 
Mexican roads have placed 60 locomo- 
Lo- 


500 cars. 
tives with two builders with 50 more to follow. 
comotive plants are increasing operations. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. has booked 4500 tons of 
standard and girder rails for the city of Toronto. 
China is buying additional railroad equipment in this 
country. A 13,500-ton rail award for India went to a 
Welsh mill at about $37.36, delivered. A lower German 
bid was unacceptable. The American bid was $45. 
Great Britain’s production of pig iron in June was 
down to 500 tons and of steel ingots and castings 
to 1500 tons because of the coal strike. The iron and 
steel industry now is slow in resuming because of the 
high price of coal. 


Pig iron prices have slumped 50 
cents to $1 a ton again this week 
in practically all districts. A Ma- 
honing valley steelworks is credited 
with the purchase of 2000 tons of 
basic at $19.50 valley. Foundry iron now is readily 
obtainable at $20 valley. Basic and foundry iron in 
eastern Pennsylvania are off $1 to $2 a ton. Buffalo 
iron has been sold at $19 to $19.50. Alabama iron 
has been quoted as low as $19 and southern Ohio at 
$20. General buying seems a shade better. Auto- 
mobile foundries aré taking in more tonnage. 


Iron Prices 


Lower 
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The Tanff and the Dye Industry 
I elieaads. e-dbe of the revision of the tariff 


affecting the chemical industry takes on addi- 

tional importance when viewed in the light of 
the production of coal tar dyes in 1920. According to 
the report of the United States tariff commission just 
published, the output of dyes in the United States in 
1920 amounted to 88,000,000 pounds valued at $95,- 
000,000, which is a 40 per cent increase in quantity 
and value over the output of 1919. Still more sur- 
prising is the comparison with prewar conditions, 
which shows that the domestic production last year 
exceeded the annual imports before the war by 92 
per cent. As might be expected in view of this 
remarkable record, the imports to the United States 
in 1920 showed a decline, only 3,400,000 pounds of 
dyes, valued at $5,760,000 being received from Euro- 
pean countries. 

On the other hand, exports in 1920 totaled $25,- 
000,000, or double the value of those in the preceding 
year. The satisfaction that might be expressed over 
this improvement is dulled by the rapid decline in 
dye exports experienced in the first four months of 
1921. The shipments in April amounted to only 10 
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per cent of the average monthly exports in 1920. The 
return of German and English competition and the 
world-wide depression in business doubtless are the 
contributing factors in this rapid curtailment of ex- 
port business in dyes. 

These statistics seem to emphasize the need of 
ample protection for the dye manufacturers. Starting 
with almost nothing, the industry leaped into promi- 
nence during the war and in the confusion of recon- 
struction has reached a position which makes the 
country practically independent of imported coal tar 
products. To allow this industry to revert to its pre- 
war condition of helplessness would be the height of 
folly, and fortunately the great majority subscribes to 
this opinion. The reported opposition of certain 
Democratic and Republican congressmen to the pro- 
posed dye schedules in the Fordney permanent tariff 
bill presumably is based on the method of safeguard- 
ing domestic producers and not, it is hoped, on the 
principle of protection. The dye industry differs 
widely from any other industry and requires different 
treatment. For the next few years, at least, it should 
receive the benefit of special legislation. 





Why Trade Commission Fails 


NLIKE all other comparable government agen- 
.. the federal trade commission refuses to 

amplify its decisions with explanatory opinions. 
The President gives the why and wherefore of his 
vetoes, the Supreme Court hands down its opinions, 
the interstate commerce commission spares no effort 
in citing why it has sustained or rejected a complaint, 
but the trade commission persists in stating it has 
issued or dismissed a complaint or an order, and 
stops there. 

Nothing has cost the commission more prestige 
than this attitude. It is not a coincidence that the com- 
mission seems to have fewer friends among business 
men than any other federal body and has lost an over- 
whelming majority of its actions in court. By refusing 
to take the business world into its confidence the com- 
mission has erected around itself a wall of secrecy, a 
wall that has shut out much good will but has not 
appreciably hindered the growth of hostility and op- 
position. 

Practically the only time in its history that the 
commission has clearly stated its opinions and methods 
of reasoning in an outstanding case was when it re- 
fused to issue a complaint in the Pittsburgh basing 
point action about a year ago. Later, in reconsidering 
this decision, however, the commission reverted to its 
practice of silence. A short time ago the commission 
borrowed a leaf from the experience of the commerce 
commission and provided for tentative decisions by 
the examiners in various hearings. Where the com- 
merce commission gives these tentative decisions to 
the public, however, the trade commission is planning 
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to enshroud them in secrecy. The Pittsburgh basing 
point case now at issue is far too important and far- 
reaching not to let the light of day penetrate into 
every angle of this complicated controversy. The com- 
mission will lose nothing by doing its thinking out 
loud. No step will be misinterpreted when the public 
is fully informed as to grounds for such action. A 
little sunlight into dark corners will go far toward 
killing the germs of distrust that may threaten the 
usefulness and in time the very existence of the com- 
mission. 





More Information Needed 
pepelagane the trade papers and the programs 


of iran and steel, metallurgical and engineer- 

ing organizations in the United States and 
abroad have reflected an unusual interest in special 
alloy steels. Much attention is being given to 
molybdenum steels, to alloys with acid resisting 
properties, and to materials possessing unusual char- 
acteristics in other directions. As a rule, the early 
development of a new special steel is closely 
guarded, and even after the product is announced 
to the public and is placed on the market for sale, 
the important regarding its 
heat treatment and uses are known only to a rela- 


tively few people. 


facts manufacture, 


While obviously it is necessary to surround an 
invention with secrecy until it is protected by 
patent or other means, it often is true that failure 
to give out important data on a new product results 
in a general misunderstanding and frequently mis- 
givings regarding its advantages. For example, 
stainless steel seems to be suffering from a lack 
of appreciation in some quarters of its desirable 
characteristics simply because many of the persons 
who handle this alloy do not know how to treat it 
properly. This fact was emphasized in the discus- 
sion of Elwood Hayne’s paper on stainless steel 
at the American Iron and Steel institute, in which 
it appears that accurate information regarding the 
heat treatment of the product is not widely dis- 
seminated. 


The merits of stainless steel, as well as those of 
many other special steels, have been broadly ad- 
vertised and as a rule the users of these products 
are familiar with the claims of the manufacturers. 
However, to be of value, the data on the perform- 
ance of a certain steel must be accompanied by ac- 
curate instructions as to its treatment and use. 
Therefore, those who are interested in the suc- 
cessful development and marketing of an alloy 
should be satisfied that the prospective users are 
furnished with all of the information they require 
in order to thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the steel. 
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Speed Pay to Carriers 
; statement issued in New York recently 


by the Association of Ratlway Executives, 

showing that extensive reductions in treight 
rates have been made by the railroads of the country 
since the general increase authorized by the inter- 
state commerce commission last year, would sound 
ironical to shippers who have been praying for re- 
lief from oppressive rates, did it not indicate a re- 
sponsive attitude on the part of the carriers and give 
promise of more important revisions should the gov- 
ernment carry out its plans to assist them financially. 
According to the association’s report, up to June 
9,153,319 reductions have been made in eastbound 
rates, 1272 reductions in westbound rates and 120 
reductions in export and import rates. The re- 
ductions affected iron and steel, grain, food products 
and other basic commodities. 


The report indicates that the railroads are en- 
deavoring to revise their rates downward wherever 
possible, but the aggregate of their efforts in this 
direction thus far may be unimportant as compared 
with what appears to be forthcoming with railroad 
wages reduced, economies practiced in every depart- 
ment and the government funding the roads’ debt to 
the public. By far the most ‘important news affect- 
ing industrial America that has come out of Wash- 
ington in many months is that detailing the admin- 
istration’s tentative plan for assisting the carriers 
to regain their equilibrium by paying off its indebt- 
edness to the carriers. Under this plan the sum of 
$500,000,000 would be advanced which would enable 
the roads to pay up their back bills and would release 
much delayed needs. Until the government does 
its utmost to help the railroads out of the pre- 
dicament which it got them into the shippers of the 
country will have to rest content with such minor 
adjustments as the raflway executives’ report shows. 


“With all the savings the railroads can hope to 
make as a result of the wage reductions and other 
economies,” the Association of Railway Executives 
states, “it is only with the utmost difficulty that 
they can hope to earn the $475,000,000 necessary to 
meet their fixed charges for 1921. The best the 
roads can do is to readjust rates on the existing 
levels so as to remove inequalities and maladjust- 
ments that have resulted from successive blanket 
increases.” 


The announcement that the administration has 
a definite plan for financial relief, coming immedi- 
ately after this statement by the railway executives, 
changes the outlook materially. These plans should 
be matured as rapidly as possible. Delay will only 
increase the general demoralization of trade, as 
business would be materially helped by a return of 
the railroads to the market and eventually by lower 
freight rates. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices per Ton of Fourteen Leacing Iron and Steel Products. 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


July 13, 1921 July 6, 1921 June, 1921 April, 1921 July, 1920 July, 1914 
8.61 $39.69 $41.87 $43.84 $68.69 $22.17 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs. Sheet Bars. Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes. Black. 
Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets. Tin Plate. Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 
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SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 126, WAREHOUSE, ORE, CAST IRON PIPE, FERROALLOY AND OTHER PRICES, PAGE 130 
Pig Iron Semifinished Material Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Bessemer, valley ........++++. $21.50 to 22.00 BILLETS AND BLOOMS Hoops, Pittsburgh .......... 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 23.46 to 23.96 (4 x 4-inch) Bands, Pittsburgh ........... 2.50c to 2.60c 
Basic, valley .......sessse00% 19.00 to 20.00 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ..... $33.00 Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 
Basic, Pittsburgh ........... 20.96 to 21.96 Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 33.00 Re 2.80c 
MGGEE, TOUR cccccccccccese 20.00 to 21.00 Open-hearth, Philadelphia. ... 38.74 f 
Basic delivered, eastern Pa... 22.00 to23.00 Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 33.00 Rails, Track Material 
Malleable, valley ............ 20.00 to 20.50 Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 33.00 e . ; 
Malleable, Patsburgh matenete 21.96 to 22.46 Forging, Philadelphia ...... 43.74 Standard bessemer rails, mill. . $45.00 
Malleable, Chicago ......++. 19.00to 20.00 Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 38.00 Standard open-hearth rails, mill Pa 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace... > 31.50 to 22.00 SHEET BARS Se Sm Ee Lous..... epg ores 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.... 25.50 t0 26.50 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $35.00 pm ape ogy at ret ny h~ 2 20c 
Seen Seer, een eee To Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 2.75¢ ad 
Seecmer, Yous - =. allele ta 35.00 Angle bars, Chicago base. 2.75¢ 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Bessemer, Youngstown ....... , Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 3.00c 
No. 2 Northern.......... + 1.75 to 2.25 SLABS Spikes, railroad, Chicago ... 3.63c to 3.78c 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... 1.75 to 2.25 Pittsburgh and Youngstown.. $34.00 Track bolts, Pittsburgh...... 4.00c to 4.20c 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 WIRE RODS AND SKELP Track bolts, Chicago......... 4.38c to 4.73¢ 
No, 1X _Eastern....:...... 2.75 and up Wire rods, Pittsburgh. ....... $42.00 to 43.00 Tie plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.50¢ 
No, ‘1 Chicago. ..cccccsccs 2.25 to 2.75 Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh... . 2.00c Tie plates, Chicago.........++ 2.50c 
No. 2 foundry Eastern..... 1.75 to 2.25 Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.00 aN: 
sheared skelp, Pittsburgh..... 2.00c Wire Products 
No. 1X, eastern del. Phila.... 24.60 to 26.50 Shapes, Plates and Bars 100 Ibs. jobbers, carloads; retailers, 10¢ more 
BEG Big DR cscctte cccces 23.75 to 25.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 2.75 
No. 2 foundry, valley........ 20.00 to 21.00 Structural shapes, Pittsburgh. . 2.00c Plain wire, Pittsburgh ee 2.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 21.96 to 22.96 Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.20c to2.35¢ Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh... 3.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo....... 20.75 to 22.00 Structural shapes, New York.. 2.23c to 2.38c Barbed wire, painted, Pitts... 2.90 : 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... 19.00 to 20.00 Structural shapes, Chicago.... 2.33c to 2.38c Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 3.40 
No. 2 foundry Ironton furnace 20.00 to 21.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.90c to 2.00c Polished staples, Pittsburgh. .. .90 : 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland..... 22.00 to 22.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia .... 2.20c to 2.35c Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 3.40 : 
No. 2X, eastern del. Phila.... 21.85 to25.50 Tank plates, New York...... 2.23c to 2.28c Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.35 
No. 2X, eastern N. J., tidewater 22.80 to 25.50 Tank plates, Chicago......... 2.28¢ to 2.38c as a 
No. 2X, eastern del. Boston.. 25.06 to 27.06 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh. . 1.90¢ Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 22.00 to 23.25 Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. . 2.25¢ P : (an = om 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston.. 25.46 to 26.46 Bars, soft steel, New York.... 2.28¢ + ery i eg - a + = 
No. 2 foundry > Philadelphia 21.85 to 24.50 Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.28¢ aaet wey ase, —y urgh. .05c 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 22.80 to 24.50 Bars, hard steel, Chicago.... 2.00c . -rollea strip ame Pitts- - nae 
No. 2 southern, a 19.00 to 21.00 Bar iron, common, dee Pitts. 2.28c to 2.55¢ urgh stamping quality.... Oc to 2.60c 


















No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.... 24.00 to 25.00 Bar iron, common, Philadelphia 2.20c to 2.25c Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
No. 2 southern, Chicago...... 25.66 to 27.66 Bar iron, common, New York 2.23c to 2.28¢ pane and wider by 0.100-inch and =~ 
No. 2 southern, — a: by ope op Bar iron, common, Chicago. . 2.10¢ VASE verre ee reeesreereresreressesones é 
No. 2 southern, eve se0e -66 to 27. 
No. 2 southern, Boston...... 26.65 to 28.65 Sheote 
No, 2 southern, St. Seo 2 24.72 to 26.72 Market Report Index SHEET MILL BLACK 
Ne Fa Yeeee Tener 3038 Weekly Market Review.....-..+-++ 65 No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
No. 2x, Virginia Jersey 31.29 Pig [TOM os reeresnvecreeesecerers 69 No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 3.50c 
No. 2X, Virginia Boston... .. ” 30.58 to 31.83 — SSSESCED CODE CES CHEE ENT CC CES ve No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. -++ 3.45¢ to 3.85¢ 
Gray forge, eastern Pa....... 23.25 to 24.25 — eee ee ee te Verne 8* CTP 72 No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. . 3.88¢ 
Gray forge, val., del, ‘Pitis.. 2146 | Bes, ‘Bolte; ond Risete. svc. TIN MILL BLACK 
Low phos., standard, | — 37.00 to 38.00 ee eee nea 73 No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.85¢ 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 43.32 ‘ te 73 No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. . 3.88¢ 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace... 35.00 tt i + dent 6p eee et hades oeene 73 
Charcoal, ‘Superior, Chicago.. 35.50 to 37.50 Bemifinished Steel ........eeeesees 74 GALVANIZED 
Charcoal, Birmingham ....... 35.00 Ee ee ee 74 No. 28, (par heorth, Pbensh J $0¢ 
: , 7 No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 5c 
Silvery Iron Warehouse ae es ee No, 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.60c to 4.85c 
8 per cent base Wire .. Ie CCPESES CUE CA VST ORS EHS HS 4 No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.88¢ 
Jockson County, O., furnace. . 33.00 Pietiee BEES i cccccvcdecticcoedoccccee 75 BLUE ANNEALED 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery. . ap BES cnn vontetecevebicctesvesaes c 75 No. 10, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 
to bran ICAGO..- +--+ . Cold-Rolled Strip Steel. ..........- 75 No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . .65c 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon paenars Reinforcin Bars 76 No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. . 3.00¢ 
. eee trenes No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago. 3.03¢ 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace Structural Shapes ........++++s0+: 76 
SD ET ee ere $45.00 Cars, and Track Materials.......... 77 Tin Plate 
i, per nome PTITTITTITIT CLIT TTT cas Merchant and Cast Pipe............ 78 Per 100 Ib. box 
PCr CONE... seeeee Ce eeererereeeesere . ND ES Re ; fe , 
c “y Nonferrous Markets ..........+.++- 79 Tin plate, coke base, Pittsburgh...... $5.75 
0: i Mn 6% optanbhechseecheus 83 ° 
Belgian Market .......000s.se000- 83 Tron and Steel P nite bea 
Spender —. fecoesnas =“ i oo French Market ..........-+eee0e+ 83 Base Discounts Pittsburgh to a > * 
Connellsville foundry ........ ’ . a v. 
tas furmace ......... - 8.00to 8.50 SATEEN »cadewstacecereses 84 2 
Pocahontas foundry ........ - 8.50to 9.50 Canadian Market ........-.+. 2000+ 85 1 to 3-inch, butt steel.... 64% FF 
New River 6.50 to 7.50 1 to 1%-inch, butt iron.. 39% 24% 
New River foundry........... 8.00 to 9.00 Export Market aes esorcuccccseees 86 " 
Wise county furnace........ . $.25to $.75 Refractories «.---+++0+++++eeeeees 117 Boiler Tubes 
pve ny + A be ea x ete Arr Coke By-Preducte Agen eile. 17 Steel, 3% to 13 inches, c. 1.......... 52 off 
bama foundry ees eeeeeess* . 2a. Ta. Machine Tools ....... erceses eves 118 Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1......... . 26 off 
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Prices Past and Present 














Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
July 13, June, April, July, 13 une, April, uly, 
192t ‘i921 ‘1921 1920 aay ae ‘eat “teal 1946 
PIG IRON— FINISHED MATERIAL—Continued 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh $23.46 $25.06 $27.46 $46.80 Iron bars, Philadelphia......... $2.20 $2.25 $2.35 $4.50 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 21.46 23.16 24.84 47.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill......... 2.10 2.22 2.48 3.75 
No. 2 Foundry, val. del., Pitts.. 21.96 24.26 26.84 46.40 Beams, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.00 2.05 2.15 3.25 
No. 2 Foundry Chicago........ 19.50 21.10 24.25 44.40 Beams, Philadelphia .. ...... 2.25 2.40 2.45 3.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 36.50 38.30 38.50 57.50 Beams, Chicago ....... jehaaeed 2.38 2.44 2.53 3.52 
Malleable, valley ........cceceecs 20.00 22.60 25.00 44.80 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.90 2.00 2.15 3.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....scccccss 19.50 21.30 24.75 44.90 Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.15 2.37 2.53 3.77 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.00 21.70 23.00 42.30 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.25 2.35 2.45 3.55 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton.. 20.00 22.80 25.85 44.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 3.50 3.90 3.90 7.00 
Basic eastern del. eastern Pa.... 22.50 24.70 25.00 44.10 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts.. 2.65 3.00 2.95 5.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furmace.... 25.00 26.00 27.10 46.75 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.50 4.90 4.90 7.50 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila..... 22.85 26.00 26.25 48.55 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.75 3.00 3.20 4.00 
Gray forge val. del. Pittsburgh.. 21.46 23.16 25.84 45.40 COKE— 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, del. 75.00 76.50 87.50 190.00 Connellsville furnace ovens...... 2.75 3.15 3.60 15.20 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— Connellsville foundry, ovens...... 4.50 4.50 5.00 16.10 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 35.00 37.40 38.75 70.00 OLD MATERIAL— 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.. 35.00 37.40 38.75 75.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 12.00 13.10 13.00 
Billets bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 33.00 37.00 37.75 65.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.25 11.85 11.75 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 33.00 37.00 37.75 65.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 10.50 11,10 11.25 
FINISHED MATERIAL— No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 14.50 15.50 15.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh........... 1.90 2.05 2.10 3.25 No. 1 wrought, Chicago......... 10.00 10.80 12.00 
ees Dare; CRIM. «wees ccccess 2.28 2.44 2.46 3.52 Rerolling rails, Chicago......... 12.50 12.80 12.70 
*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. *°*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 











' Pig Iron Decline Not Arrested 


General Drooping of 50 Cents or More in Market Prices Is Shown—vValley Basic at 
$19.50, Foundry at $20—Buffalo Sells Under $20—Southern Iron 
Offered at $19—Eastern Levels Lower 








Philadelphia, July 12.—The pig iron 
market here broke badly the past 
week and prices recently established 
on eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron 
in other districts, now are being done 
here. Sales of No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) were made in this district 
the past week at $21 to $23 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace, de- 
pending on tonnage and competition. 
Some small lots still are going 
at old prices of $23.50 to $24 fur- 
nace for No. 2 plain, (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con). The differential between No. 
2 plain and No. 2X apparently now 
is being disregarded altogether but 
the lowest price on No. 1 X (2.75 to 
3.25 silicon) during the week was 
slightly under $24 eastern Pennsylvan- 
ia furnace. Present prices surprising- 
ly were brought out on 100 and 200-ton 
lots; in fact large tonnages are lacking 
here. The number of buyers has increased. 
An eastern Pennsylvania consumer bought 
600 tons of basic. The market on 
this grade now is $22 to $23 delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania. A couple hundred 
tons of copper bearing low phosphorus 
was sold at $35 furnace. Copper- 
free low phosphorus iron is featureless. 
Gray forge is nominal at $22 eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. A Delaware 
consumer is inquiring for basic. A 
Worcester, Mass., consumer has not 
yet acted on its basic inquiry. Mal- 
leable is nominal at $24 to $25 furnace. 


Small Orders Increase 

Chicago, July 12.—Foundry iron ac- 
tivity in the Chicago district is some- 
what improved. ‘hile no large ton- 
nage is offered, small orders for pig 
iron have increased in number. Fur- 
nace operations are unchanged and 
prices are soft. One hundred tons of 
malleable was sold in the week to @ 


Wisconsin melter at $19.50, Chicago. 
A Michigan manufacturer bought three 
carloads of resale foundry iron at 
$21, delivered. Resale silvery iron is 
now out of the market. The furnace 
price for 8 per cent iron is 33 
equivalent to $38.32, delivered in Chi- 
cago. Charcoal iron has sold during 
the week at $32, furnace, but observers 
feel this is due for a sharp drop as 
it is regarded as out of proportion 
with pig iron. 


Competition Active In East 


New York, July 12.—Sharp competition 
is being waged by Buffalo and eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces for such attractive 
pig iron orders as are offering. 

Some eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron has been sold for shipment to 
New England at as low as $21, f.o.b. 
furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 per cent sili- 
con, while Buffalo 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 


has been sold in New’ England 
at $20, f.ob. furnace. In _ connection 
with this competition, it is of interest 


to note that silicon differentials in some 
cases are being disregarded, and aithough 
there are numerous rumors, it is not 
definitely known that any Buffalo found- 
ry has been sold at less than $20, base, 
for shipment east. A Bridgeport con- 
sumer is understood to have bought 
500 tons of No. 2 plain between $19 
and $19.50, Buffalo. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry has been sold for Newark delivery 
at around $23, base, while Buffalo foundry 
has brought $21, base, furnace, or $21, 
furnace, without respect to silicon. Some 
eastern Pennsylvania makers, on ton- 
nages for eastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New Jersey consumers, have 
been obtaining around $24, base, furnace, 
with $1 differentials. Virginia foundry 
continues to be held at $24, base, furnace, 


Some more central Pennsylvania found- 
ry has been sold here at $22, furnace, 
for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Inquiry in this 
district is larger than usual of late, and, 
including the 600 tons for Bridgeport, 
totals 1800 to 1900 tons, mostly found 
ry. Export inquiries total over 1000 tons, 


Prices Again Decline 


Cleveland, July 12.—Pig iron prices 
have slipped 50 cents to $1 further in 
the week under the same conditions of 
a soft market and light buying that 
have existed for some months. Iron 
now readily is available at $20 lake 
or valley furnace for base or lower 
grade. On the differentials above base 
varying advances are asked, all less 
than the regular amount, and these 
average around 75 cents to $1 per unit 
of silicon. On this basis, one lot of 
300 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon for 
western Pennsylvania delivery was 
sold at $20.75 valley. One producer 
in the week disposed of about 1200 
tons including two lots of 200 tons 
each at $20 and $21 base, the lower 
figure applying to the last transaction. 
Cleveland iron is quoted at $21 to $22 
base furnace. The American Radiator 
Co. again came into the market the 
past week with inquiries of about 2000 
tons for Buffalo, 750 to 1000 tons for 
Detroit, 350 tons for Springfield and 
250 tons for Titusville, and is under- 
stood to have bought partially at least. 
The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, inquired for 500 tons of 
manganese high silicon basic. An in- 
quiry for 900 tons of basic for western 
Pennsylvania was up this week. Some 
very low prices on Alabama iron, be- 
lieved to be resale lots, have developed 
in this district. One lot of 3 per cent 
iron was sold at $26 delivered or 
$19.34 Birmingham. It is reported that 
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this iron has been in warehouse in this 
city for several months. Buying gen- 
erally is extremely light but a better 
feeling seems to be appearing in cer- 
tain quarters of the market. Some 
producers are inclined to believe that 
operations are so low that the irreduci- 
ble minimum has been reached. Auto- 
mobile foundries have been increasing 
their specifications for iron during the 
past week, and a better outlook for 
melt in this direction is presented. The 
Perry furnace at Erie which blew in 
several months ago went out this 
week indefinitely. The McKinney Steel 
Co. has banked its single active fur- 
nace in the city. 


Transactions Are Light 
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basic also is light with buyers showing 
little interest in offering. The last 
block of basic which changed hands 
recently was a 2000-ton lot sold by a 
valley steel works interest at $20, fur- 


nace. The consumer has been a per- 
sistent buyer of valley iron .and its 
transactions of about two weeks ago 


bring its total purchases for the year 
to around 11,000 tons. Basic continues 
quotable between $19 and $20 valley. 
Offerings of foundry iron at $20.50, 
valley, finds no takers, business in this 
direction being very dull. Iron is ob- 
tainable readily at $20 base valley. The 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. was the 
buyer of 300 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con at $20.75 valley. The American 
Radiator Co. has had out a new in- 
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are pending in this district, of which 
600 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon is 
wanted by the Saco Lowell shops. A 


Massachusetts foundry wants 200 tons 
more and another 1000 tons. Two 
other lots of 100 tons each of 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon have been placed. Price 
has not been named, but is understood 
to have been high, having been sold 
by a Buffalo furnace which has not 
made any pretense of meeting com- 
petition. The American 


? 


Steel & Wire 


Co. is making inquiries for about 1000 


tons of basic iron. The exact quan- 
tity is not known, but is believed 
to be for a month’s supply. Buffalo 


iron is quoted anywhere from $21 to 
$23 a ton, whch is equivalent to $26.46 
to $28.46, delivered in New England. 





ittsbu uly 12.—Quietnes n- is week for 250 tons for Titus- : Ses* 
P hea 1 A the og wey ee at vile this week for 250 tons for Titus Eastern Pennsylvania iron is ranging 
here. On the surface this appears to from $24 to $26 a ton, or $28.06 to 
be a slight buying movement of resale Tonnages Pending $30.06, delivered, silicon. Differentials 
metal although the tonnages changing are a matter of negotiation. Although 
hands are not large in the aggregate Boston, July 12—No quotable not properly included in this week’s 
Transactions in this direction have had ‘°"@"ge in prices has developed in the business, having been placed some 
little effect toward reducing stocks. P'S ‘ron market over the week and time ago, it is understood that the 
Little demand exists for bessemer iron. the tonnage moved has been exception- entire order of 5000 tons for the 
Inquiries for this grade are exceedingly ally small. Outside of a sale of 200 H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., has 
light. Two inquiries for bessemer t”s for a Framingham, Mass., found- been placed. No prices have been 
were received today, one calling for a TY Of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon iron, little disclosed. While the melt in the 
carload and another for 50 tons. These ‘5 reported in this district. The price Massachusetts district is constant at 
tonnages are representative of the in this contract has not been di- the low levels prevailing for the past 
amount of going business at present. vulged, but it is known to beverylow. month, the outlook has’ improved 
Quotations on this grade continue from One hundred tons of charcoal iron slightly. 
$21.50 to $22.00 valley, although the has changed hands, price not stated. Radi in B 
amount of business in this direction is This is to be stored by consumers adiator Company Again Buys 
not of sufficient volume to give the for future requirements. Apparently Buffalo, July 12.—The feature of the 
market a real test. The demand for orders for about 2000 tons of iron market was the purchase late last week 
Monthly Averages of Fourteen Products, 1913-1921, Compiled by The Iron Trade Review 
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of 3000 tons of foundry iron by the 
American Radiator Co., this being the 
second large purchase of this metal 
within the space of two weeks. First 
reports place the figure slightly under 
$20. The price of the previous 2200 
tons has been variously placed at $18.75 
and $19.25, but there seems to be some 
question whether this was a straight 
furnace transaction or a short sale by 


brokers against which the latter are 
yet to cover. The price on smaller 
lots seems to be fairly firm around 


$20.75 and $21. One furnace sold an 
aggregate of 1000 tons, which if reck- 
oned on the silicon differential basis 
would be slightly below this. This 
furnace sold 2.25 to 2.75 iron at $21. 
Another sold an aggregate of 300 tons 
at $21 for No. 2 plain (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon). Another producer states an 
aggregate of 500 tons was sold at $22 
base. Some high sulphur iron has 
been sold under $20. Inquiry reported 
during the week was high, one furnace 
putting it at 6000 tons and another at 
7000 tons. The Radiator company ton- 
nage is thought to be included in these 
figures. One inquiry was for 500 
tons. 


Lower Prices Are Quoted 


Cincinnati, July 12.—Pig iron prices 
here are showing a decided tendency 
toward a lower level as a result, sellers 
say, of the eagerness of holders to 
convert their stocks into money. Quo- 
tations recognized by most local dealers 
are lower than last week’s prices. It 
is said that some southern Ohio iron 
has been sold down to $20, Ironton, for 
the base grade in limited tonnage for 
immediate delivery, and Southern iron 
is being quoted as low as $19, Birm- 
ingham, for shipment into this territory. 
Speculation is rife as to the probable 
near future course of prices, a matter 
on which there is a wide variance of 
opinion. In the main, however, a still 
lower level is anticipated. Practicallv 
all orders coming into the market, all 
of which are limited to small lots, are 
accompanied by requests for shipment 
at once, indicating that only actual 
day-by-day requirements are being met. 
No inquiries of importance are out. 
The American Radiator Co. this week 
again was in the market for several 
hundred tons of iron for Springfield, 
O., and is understood to have closed. 


Extreme Dullness In South 


Birmingham, Ala., July 11.—Pig iron 
quotations are weak, and while $21 is 
given as the base for No. 2 foundry 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) it is admitted that 
a concession of $1 per ton would be 
yranted on tonnages. It is said that it 
is possible to buy at even lower price. 
Large melters of iron are beginning to 
experience the severest depression and 
are using less iron. The Alabama Co. 
will blow. out its remaining furnace 
this week, and the Woodward Iron Co. 
which has the only furnace on foundry 
iron in this territory, may follow later. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has five furnaces on basic iron but 
one of these will be banked from time 
to time. Exaggerated reports of sales 
made recéntly in this district are still 
commented on. The American Radia- 
tor Co. bought only 1000 tons of pig 
iron, while the cast iron pipe interests 
bought as their needs presented, the 
largest tonnage at one time being 1500 
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Offer More Distress Coke 


Makers Quote 25 Cents Off To Move Accumulations, Foundry Selling at 
$3.75—Easier Tendency Noted—5000 Tons of Furnace Fuel Wanted 


Pittsburgh, June 12.—Considerable 
slackness prevails in the coke market 
with no likelihood of an immediate im- 
provement in demand. Distress found- 
ry coke has been offered as low as 
$3.75, according to well-founded re- 
ports, but as a rule the market for this 
grade centers between $4 and $4.50, 
Connellsville. One producer has been 
disposing of about 50 carloads weekly 
at the latter figure, a large percentage 


of the shipments constituting single 
carloads for consumers not directly 
connected with the iron and steel in- 


dustry. Some producers are operating 
their ovens for the express purpose of 
obtaining their gas supply for their 
boilers and to prevent their out- 
put from accumulating on tracks they 
frequently quote 25 cents under the 
market. According to reports this 


morning, the Colonial Iron Co. is in the 


market for 5000 tons of furnace fuel. 
Operators continue to hold to $35, 
ovens, for spot furnace fuel while 


standard selected 72-hour coke is quot- 
able between $4 and $4.50. Produc- 
tion according to the Cannellsville 
Courier for the week ending July 2 
was 23,640 tons, a decrease of 4540 
tons compared with the previous week. 


Sales Limited to Foundries 
Philadelphia, July 12.—Coke business 





to 2000 tons. Surplus stocks of pig 
iron in Alabama continue heavy. 


Consumption Further Curtailed 


St. Louis, July 11.—Virtually no de- 
mand is appearing for pig iron, actual 
sales since the holidays being less than 
250 tons. Agencies report that the past 
week was the quietest on record. Since 
July 1 operations at mills and foundries 
have been further curtailed. The Scul- 
lin Steel Co. has completed orders it 
received recently for repair materials 
for railroads, and has closed down. 
Stove plants are operating at 20 to 30 
per cent of normal capacity, and dur- 
ing the past two weeks report a slight 
increase in demand. One large interest 
reported its sales in the past fortnight 
were double those of the same period 
immediately preceding. As a rule, how- 
ever, the stove foundries are accumulat- 
ing its product for disposal next fall. 
The Buck Stove Co. is down, but ex- 
pects to resume on part time about 
July 15. Job foundries report demand 
for miscellaneous castings has dwindled 
to almost nothing. A heat or two per 
week is ample to dispose of all current 
orders. Most of these plant- are well 
supplied with pig iron. The large 
steel industries on the east side, in- 
cluding the National Enameling & 
Stamping Co. and the Commonwealth 
Steel Co., have further curtailed activ- 
ities. A reduction from $4.05 to $3.25 
per ton.in the freight rate on iron ore 
from Michigan mines to East St. Louis 
has been ordered by the _ interstate 
commerce commission. This is con- 
sidered important, especially to the St. 
Louis Coke & Chemical Co., enabling 
it to get iron ore on a parity with 
Pittsburgh, which pays $3.16 to $3.41 a 
ton freight. 


limited to standard foundry, 
held at $4.25 to $5, Connellsville. How- 
ever, some sales of standard foundry 
coke have been made at $4. 


Prices Somewhat Lower 


New York, July 12.—Coke prices are 
lower. Standard beehive foundry coke 
may be quoted at $4 to $4.50, Con- 
nellsville. While coke at $4 is not 
guaranteed, it is understood that stand- 
ard coke will be shipped. The north- 
ern New Jersey by-product coke maker 
continues to quote $4.50, Connellsville, 
on by-product foundry coke for July 
shipment. Current demand continues 
of small proportions. 


Announce Cut of 25 Cents 


Cincinnati, July 12—Coke prices 
here appear to have steadied, although 
a cut of 25 cents a ton, bringing Con- 
nellsville foundry to $4 to 4 and 
Wise county furnace coke to $5.25 to 
$5.75 has been announced here. I¢ is 
said, however, that all offerings of 
Connellsville furnace coke loaded in 
box cars, under $3 have been with- 
drawn. A Cincinnati dealer last week 
was offered 500 carloads of foundry 
coke, open car loading, at $3.50, ovens, 
to be delivered at the rate of 50 cars 
a week. When it was found that there 
was a ready market for the tonnage 
the offer was withdrawn. A Connells- 
ville producing company which re- 
cently shut down 70 ovens at one time 
has announced that it has contracted 
for the delivery of a heavy tonnage 
of coal, covering a long period, at 
more advantageous prices than would 
accrue from the manufacture of coke, 
and that the ovens will be abandoned. 


Reduce Spot Prices 


Boston, July 12.—A reduction in spot 
coke prices to the basis of contract 
prices has been put in effect by the 
largest New England producer, and 
has been met by its competitors. Spot 
coke which has been selline at $11.41 
has been cut to $11.16, equivalent to 
about $4.82 for Connellsville, figuring 
in a $6.16 freight charge and the 3 per 
cent war tax. ‘Compared with a range 
of $4.25 to $5 for Connellsville the 
price is slightly under that for the best 
grade of the latter. Producers here 
state that contracts have been placed 
at arate of about 50 to60 per cent less 
than when business was at its peak a 
short time ago. Most of the contracts 
have been on the basis of price pre- 
vailing at time of shipment. 


Sellers Not Seeking Contracts 


St. Louis, July 11—The market for 
coke remains dull and listless. No 
contracting is being done and producers 
apparently are not making efforts to 
induce customers to cover on their fu- 
ture requirements. The St. Louis Coke 
& Chemical Co., which recently an- 
novnced a price of $8.50 for its do- 
mestic coke, has sold approximately 
15,000 tons. By-product stocks are 
large, and shipments are less than 75 
per cent of current production. Prices 
oi standard Connellsville furnace and 
fuundry coke are steady. 


here is 
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Jobbers Take Bar Tonnage 


Business Held Up Pending Price Reductions Finally Released— 
2.80c Now Quoted on Cold-Drawn Bars 


Chicago, July 12.—Recent price re- 
ductions on merchant steel bars have 
led to an improvement in orders and 
inquiry, although the total tonnage 
represented is far from satisfactory. 
The large consumers still hold off. Job- 
bers who have not been buying in 
anticipation of lower prices, are plac- 
ing orders, ranging from a carload to 
200 tons. The aggregate during the 
past week is much larger than in the 
preceding week. The Illinois Central 


railroad has an inquiry out for re- 
pairs for 140 locomotives, involv- 
ing a considerable tonnage of soft 
steel bars. 

Orders for bar iron show a slight in- 
crease, although inquiry is not ex- 
pected to develop any appreciable 


amount of business immediately. Prices 
are soft, with 2.00c as the high mark. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. con- 


tinues to operate its East Chicago 
plant. 

In hard bars the situation is much 
the same. Warehouses are well sup- 
plied, and low prices have not de- 
veloped the business expected. The 
Inland Steel Co. is operating its 
Chicago Heights mill, but continued 


operation is uncertain. 


Jobbers Place Orders 

New York, July 12.—Steel bar mak- 
ers say that demand, while still small, 
has been better during the past few 
day than for some weeks past. This 
is due largely to the fact that iron and 
steel jobbers in this district who were 
waiting for prices to drop, placed 
some carload orders after 1.90c, base 
Pittsburgh, became effective. Manu- 
facturing consumers are not yet ready 
to buy on a large scale. Mill inter- 
ests say that considerably higher 
freight rates and higher costs gener- 
ally, 1.90c on steel bars is equivalent 
to 1.00c to 1.05c before the war. They 
that 


cite this as an_ indication not 
much of a reduction in price can be 
expected until basic costs are lower. 


Jobbers also have closed within the 
past few days for several carloads of 
bar iron. However, as iron bars were 
not included in the general reduction, 
the business went at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
The market is not active. 


Small Lot Orders Increase 
Buffalo, July 12.—Sellers of steel 
bars report a little loosening up of 
the market since prices were reduced. 
There has been a good deal of 50-ton 
business placed on the books, and one 
inquiry being figured is for 400 tons. 
No Improvement Seen 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Since the an- 
nouncement last week of 1.90c as the 
new base for merchant steel bars, suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to notice any 
real increase in demand. Inquiries are 
for small tonnages, and some of these 
do not develop into orders, since un- 
der curtailed operatine schedules, the 
mills often are unable to make the 
desired deliveries. Most orders spe- 
cify immediate delivery. Sizable  or- 
ders are not being booked in this dis- 





trict. The same is true of refined iron 
bars. Plant operations are spasmodic. 
Most current buying is in less than 
carload lots and of such a character 


that concessions are not offered, except 
in certain cases. 


Some Business Comes Out 
Cleveland, July 12.—Miscellaneous 
new business in steel bars has been a 
little better in this territory this week, 
the price reduction apparently bringing 


out some business which has been 
help up awaiting it. An inquiry for 
500 tons of bands for work for the 


Ford Motor Car Co. has been current. 
Cold-Drawn Base Now 2.80c 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Leading pro- 
ducers of cold-drawn bars now are 
naming a 2.80c, base Pittsburgh price, 
which represents a decline of $6 per 
ton from the 3.10c price prevailing re- 


cently and $4 from the 3.00c, which 
has been more generally quoted of 
late. With hot bars at 1.90c this 


new price allows $18 per ton for con- 
version. While 2.75c was heard re- 
cently, this probably applied only in 
special instances, but in all probability 
all makers now will endeavor to ob- 
tain 2.80c. Only occasionally do or- 
ders reach or exceed single carloads. 
Releases from automobile companies 
continue to be received from time to 
time but practically, all have large 
stocks and confine their purchases to 
limited tonnages for filling in  pur- 
poses. 


Automobile Maker Seeks 
10,000,000 Bolts 


Cleveland, July 12.—An inquiry for 
10,000,000 bolts from a Detroit auto- 
mobile maker is the outstanding fea- 
ture of this market here. The order 
is expect:d to be closed this week. 
The general run of inquiries, while not 
aggregating anything of size, has given 
a better tone to the market, strength- 
ening the prices which now are said to 
be as low as any anticipated steel re- 
duction will permit. Sales being made 
run into a fair aggregate but are 
mostly in small lots. Railroads and 
jobbers are among those inquiring. 

The rivet market remains weak with 
open quotations at 2.75c Pittsburgh, on 
structural rivets, 2.85c on boiler rivets 
and 65, 10 and 10 oft on small rivets. 
Lower prices have appeared in this 
territory where the order has been 
especially attractive. 


Meet Revised Schedule 
Philadelphia, July 12.—The eastern 
nut, bolt and rivet market is weak. 
Eastern makers generally have revised 
their price schedules to a basis of 65 
and 10 off, Pittsburgh, for large bolts, 
but some of them even are shading 
this level. Some sales have been made 
at 65 and 10 off f.0.b. mill, while some 
business was taken at this price, de- 
livered. 
Revisions Made 


July 12.—Further 


More 


Pittsburgh, revi- 
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sions have been made in the prices 
of nuts and bolts which began to be 
quoted two weeks ago. Instead of 
60 and 5 off, carriage bolts, larger 
and longer than % x 6-inch are quoted 


at 60 and 10 off; machine bolts, with 
hot pressed nuts, larger and longer 
than % x 4-inch, are quoted at 65 


and 10 off instead of 60 and 10; while 
lag screws are quoted at 70 off instead 


of 65 and 10. An error was made in 
the price table by quoting machine 
bolts, rolled-thread, % x 4-inch with 


hot pressed nuts at 70 and 10 1-2 off; 


7 1-2 


the correct discount is 70 and 
per cent. Full schedules are given 
on page 130. 

While not much business is com- 


ing in following the issuance of these 
r:ductions, several makers expect a 
buying movement to develop. soon. 
Rivets again have receded, struc- 
tural and boiler rivets being quoted 
at 2.80c to 2.90c and 2.90c to 3.00c, 
respectively. Small _ rivets remain 
quotable at 65, 10 and 10 off. 


Prices Are Unchanged 

Chicago, July 12.—The new price in 
bolts and nuts has little effect on ac- 
tual quotations in this market, as con- 
cessions already made were fully in 
line with the new levels. Some stab- 
ilizing effect is noticeable and a fair 
amount of buying, especially on the 
part of the railroads, is expected soon. 


Lease Rolling Mill 


The newly-erected rolling mill of the 
Capital City Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., has been leased to Joseph 
K. White and A. Leigh Ensinger, who 
will operate it as the Harrisburg Bar 
Mill Co. At present 9 and 12-inch 
Belgian mills are in operation and a 
16-inch mill is under way. The heat- 
ing furnaces will be operated with 
oil for fuel. The power equipment 
is all electrical The product will 
be rerolled iron and steel bars in all 
commercial shapes and_ sizes. 

The purchase and sales will be in 
charge of Mr. White who was former- 
ly general sales agent of the Harris- 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. and 
who retired at the time that the for- 
mer owners withdrew. The _ opera- 
tion of the plant will be in charge 
of Mr. Ensinger who also was former- 
ly connected with Harrisburg Pipe 
& Pipe Bending Co. and last filled 
the position of chief engineer. 


Hoop Demand Still Slow 


12.—Orders for 
are not increasing 
and for the time being are being 
quoted at 2.50c to 2.60c, base Pitts- 
burgh. A few single carload inquiries 
are received from time to time from 
cooperage interests but no large amount 
of buying is expected to develop be- 
fore September. 


Pittsburgh, July 
hoops and bands 


Receivers for EB 


The Johnson Shipyards Corp., New 
York, has been placed in the hands of 
Maurice P. Davidson and Frank E. 
Stripe, as receivers in equity, under 
$20,000 bond, Liabilities are given as 
$175,000 and assets at $750,000. Num- 
erous suits are pending against the 
corporation and owing to a shortage of 
liquid assets, it was stated a receiver- 
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ship was necessary. The suit was 
brought by the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, a creditor for $13,953. 
The company is incorporated at $100,- 
000, of which $80,000 is in preferred 


Swedish Ore 


Sold at 7% Cents, Sparrows Point— 
Lake Shippers Make Comparisons 


Cleveland, July 12.—Shippers of Lake 

Superior iron ore are interested in a 
recent sale of Swedish ore to a large 
eastern consumer, as an indication of 
the competitive possibilities of foreign 
ore at present in that district. A cargo 
of nonbessemer averaging 65 per cent 
iron, natural, and 0.17 per cent phos- 
phorus was offered in the open market 
and sold at 7% cents per unit, or 
$4.87 per ton, delivered Sparrows 
Point. On the analysis given, the price 
of a similar grade of Lake Superior ore 
would be $6.35, delivered at lower lake 
port. This with freight to Sparrows 
Point would bring the delivered cost 
to $8.66, or 13.3 cents per unit, amount- 
ing to $3.78% more per ton than the 
Swedish ore. 

The cargo was about 10,000 tons and 
is said to have been brought over as 
ballast, without consignee being named. 
Eastern consumers were not in need 
of the ore, and Lake Superior shippers 
class it as a “distress” sale. At present 
freights, ore can be_ shipped 4250 
miles in Atlantic freighters for 8 shill- 
ings, or about $1.60 per ton. This is 
71 cents less than the rail rate from 
lower lake port to Sparrows Point 
Spanish ore is being offered at tide- 
water at 8 to 9 cents per unit. 

The market is devoid of inquiry 
and sellers are having difficulty in 
negotiating with regular customers. A 
large consumer in Youngstown has 
agreed to take one-sixth of the tonnage 
it took last year, though it considers 
this amount will exceed its require- 
ments. A number of furnace companies 
having long term contracts do not want 
to take the minimums specified, and 
in one instance, the shipper was urged 
to first make an effort to dispose of 
the tonnage at resale. The Ford com- 
pany has not placed the tonnage for 
which it was negotiating. A_ shipper 
who received an inquiry from a cus- 
tomer for 50,000 tons reports that the 
prospective purchaser is not interested. 

Receipts of ore at Lake Erie ports 
in June amounted to 2,774,580 tons, the 
total for the season to July 1 being 
4.455.480 tons. Shipments from Lake 
Erie ports to interior furnaces to 
July totaled 3,746,667 tons. The bal- 
ance of ore on dock July 1 was 8,417,- 
725 as compared with 7,005,050 a year 
previous. Lake front furnaces at Lake 
Erie ports received 647,177 tons to 
July 1, compared with 2,561,690 tons 
received to July 1, 1920. 


Deliver Ore at 13 Cents 


New York, July 12—A moderate ton- 
nage of 60 per cent bessemer concen- 
trates has been bought by an eastern 
Pennsylvania blast furnace at a price 
figuring out to about 13 cents a unit, 
delivered. Foreign ore continues to be 
offered at 8 to 11 1-2 cents per unit, 
tidewater, depending on the grade. 
Prices generally are nominal owing 
to lack of sufficient business to test 
the market. 
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Plate Business Picks Up 


Larger Tonnage Placed and in Prospect Than in Many Weeks— Demand 
Coming From Several Lines—Eastern Makers Offering 1.85 to 1.90c 


Philadelphia, July 12—More plate 
business has been placed in the week 
than for some time The East New 
Jersey Pipe Co. booked a pipe contract 
for the city of Philadelphia, involving 
1000 tons of plates. The Baldwin and 
the American locomotive works divided 
an order for 60 locomotives for Mexico. 
The Baldwin works bought 750 tons of 
plates and the American will buy the 
same tonnage. These companies are 
expected to book 50 more locomotives 
for Mexico. Hughes, Foulkrod & Co. 
were low bidders for the Wilmington 
marine terminal, involving 3000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars, but Snare & 
[riest may get some of the work. The 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp. has _ not 
yet bought 400 tons of plates for two 
fire tugs for Philadelphia. Action is 
expected soon on two boats for the 
Red D line on which several shipyards 


are bidding. The Reading railroad 1s 
inquiring for 200 to 300 tons of plates 
and shapes. The Pennsylvania _rail- 


road is expected to place several thous 
and cars for repair shortly, or to buy 
material for doing the work in _ its 
own shops, but so far there is nothing 
definite Eastern mills are interested 
in a contract the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. took for 14 tanks for the 
shipping board, involving 3000 tons of 
plates. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. is operating one mill single turn 
at Coatesville. The Lukens Steel Co. 
is operating three mills single turn; 
the Central Steel Co. one mill single 
turn and the Worth Steel Co. one 
mill single turn. The Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co. mill continues idle. The 
most attractive business placed during 
the week went at 1.85c and 1.90c, base 
Pittsburgh. The 2.00c price apparently 
is reserved for smaller tonnage 


Books 1400 Tons 


New York, July 12.—Plate demand 
here is not sufficient to test the mar- 
ket It is not at all certain what 
prices could be done if a large order 
were obtainable. Current buying is 
comprised entirely of small lots. In 
the majority of cases the current price 
is 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh. The largest 
orders placed during the past week 
involved under 100 tons each, and the 
buyers said they were unable to se- 
cure a price less than 1.90c. 

The Lukens Steel Co. has booked 
1400 tons of plates for stills for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


Car Jobs May Release Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, July 12—While some 
plate makers continue to quote 1.90c, 
base Pittsburgh, the leading pro- 
ducers are quoting 2.00c. Only small 
inquiries are current, and while rail- 
road repair work is creating some 
plate business in other districts par- 
ticularly Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
elsewhere, in this locality this char- 
acter of demand yet remains to be 
developed, although there is some lit- 
tle tank car work current. The 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, O., 


has been asked to bid on repairs for 
2000 cars for the Erie railroad and 
this probably will mean some plate 
tonnage. 

The Riter-Conley Co. has booked 
seven tanks for the Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Oil Co., Fairmount, W. Va., in- 
volving 2000 tons of plates. 


Pipe Line Bids Rejected 


Cleveland, July 12.—All bids for a 
riveted water line at Akron, O. re- 
quiring 2800 tons of plates have been 
rejected. This action is attributed to 
the lower prices announced this week. 
Reports of concessions on plates below 
2.00c Pittsburgh have not ceased with 
the mills’ formal adoption of: the latter 
hgure. A lot of 275 tons of plates 
and shapes for southern Ohio delivery 
is understood to have gone jointly at 
1.90c Pittsburgh. The mill taking the 
business however, insistad on 2.00c 
Pittsburgh if the plates or shapes were 
placed singly. 


Refuse New Concessions 


Chicago, July 12—Price reduction 
and stabilization are beginning to be 
retiected in the plate market. Buyers 
seem more interested and makers in 
this district report better inquiry. 
Tonnage business, however, is not in 
sight. Offers of moderate lots at 
prices below the new levels have 
been refused by local mills. The 
Standard Oil Co.’s tonnage for tanks 
for a southern plant has been inde- 
finitely postponed 


Open - Hearth Output in 
Valley Reduced 


Youngstown, O., July 12.—Valley 
operations this week continue at a low 
ebb with only 20 per cent of inde- 
pendent open-hearth capacity engaged. 
This is 11 per cent less than a week 
ago. The Trumbull Steel Co. and the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. are operating 
three open-hearths each, and the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., four. 

Despite the fact that a new wage 
agreement was signed by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers and the Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers associa- 
tion last Saturday, this week began 
with only 21 per cent of valley capacity 
under power. This is a 4 per cent gain 
over last week's schedule. Of the 22 
sheet mills in operation the Newtown 
Steel Co. has 10 and the Trumbull 
Steel Co. and the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., six each. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. also is oper- 
ating its 132-inch plate mill. Five 
tube mills are working, two at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
three at the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. Blast furnace operation continues 
at 22 per cent of valley camacity. No. 
1 furnace of the Farrell, Pa., group 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., now is ready 
for another campaign after having 13 
feet of top brickwork replaced. 
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Scrap Prices Go Lower 


Reductions Reported Generally in All Markets, Cut Ranging from 50 
Cents to $4—Transactions Few—Buyers Show No Interest 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 126 


St. Louis, July 11—No change for 
the better has appeared in the scrap 
market. Industries as a unit are out ol 
the market so far as purchasing is 
concerned, and dealers are confining 
their operations to picking up bar- 
gains for storing or covering short 
contracts. The trend of prices con- 
tinues downward, specific reductions 
having been made in four items dur- 
ing the week, and no advances. The 
railroads continue to sell their scrap 
in spite of the fact prices realized 
are the lowest thus far recorded. The 
Pennsylvania disposed of 5300 tons. 
Lists before the market in the week 
included Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
1100 tons: Mobile & Ohio, 800 tons 
and the Union Pacific, 1200 tons. Re- 
rolling rails sold in the week at $11 
ner ton, a new low on the movement. 
Iron car axles were marked down $1 
to $17 and $17.50. Cast grades are 
unsalable. Reports from the coun- 
try indicate less agricultural scrap has 
been accumulated this year than in 
more than a decade. The low quo- 
tations and high freight rates have 
virtually killed the country scrap busi- 
ness. 

Business At Lowest Point 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Some dealers 
say their scrap business in the past 
week was the smallest in their history. 
Current sales are comprised entirely of 
miscellaneous carload lots for both 
consumers and dealers. Prices of rail- 
road wrought, wrought pipe, blast fur- 
nace borings, turnings, heavy axle, 
forge turnings and cupola cast are 50 
cents to $1 lower. 


Market Without Demand 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Curtailed opera- 
tions continue to exercise a deterrent in- 
fluence upon the scrap market, which 
virtually is devoid of demand. What 
little sales are made on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, although the Union Steel Castings 
Co. closed upon a round tonnage of 
low phosphorus billet and bloom crops 
at $15, reducing the quotable market on 
that grade by $1 to $15 to $15.50. This 
company likewise bought some knuckles 
and couplers, paying $14, whereas lately 
these grades have been quotable at $12.50 
to $13, or 50 cents above heavy melting 
steel along with railroad coil and leaf 
springs. “Other reductions of 50 cents 
per ton are noted on heavy axle turn- 
ings. compressed sheets, bundled sheets. 
cast iron borings, while $1 per ton is 
taken off the quotations on No. 1 cupola 
cast, old iron axles and No. 1 railroad 
wrought. Some of these lower quota- 
tions are understood to be fixed by 
recent railroad awards on bids filed on 
monthly lists. 


Revised Prices General 


New York, July 12.—Scrap prices 
have again undergone a reduction, on- 
ly a few descriptions not being marked 
down 50 cents to $1. On some ma- 


terials, such as borings and turnings, 
the prices dealers are Offering are less 
than the freight charges to point of 
consumption, Very little business, 
however, is being done, so that prices 
largely are nominal, 


Scrap Users Well Supplied 


suffalo, July 12—The mills which 
are now in operation seem to be so 
well provided for in comparison with 
their scrap needs, that little buying 
is looked for in the immediate fu- 
ture. A stalemate is evident as be- 
tween dealers’ transactions. No de- 
mand is shown and dealers are mak- 
ing little effort to liquidate at present 
low prices. A little business in turn- 
ings is emanating from westerly points, 
but prohibitive freight rates do not 
make this an attractive proposition. 
Reduction of -the little open-hearth 
capacity that was in operation here 
will further deaden the market. 

Prices Cut Heavily 

steel 
when 
sweep 
current 


Cincinnati, July 12—Iron and 
scrap prices declined today 
wholesale dealers here made a 
ing downward revision of 
schedules. The cuts ranged from 50 
cents to $4 a ton on various grades 
The market is the dullest known in a 
number of years. Spot buying has en- 
tirely disappeared and there are no new 
inquiries out. Nothing has developed 
from inquiries current last week. 


Buyers Show No Interest 


Chicago, July 12.—Scrap buyers are 
without interest and prices therefore are 
of littke importance. Iron rails are 
down $1.50 and rerolling rails are down 
50 cents. Railroads continue to offer 
some tonnages. This week the Pere 
Marquette offered 1700 tons and the 
Northern Pacific 1300 tons. Total sales 
in this district are lower than they 
were a week ago. 


Semifinished Sales 


Are Exceedingly Few—$30 Offered On 
Sheet Bars— Rods At $42 


Pittsburgh, July 12—Almost a total 
absence of inquiry for  semifinished 
materials, is noted among leading pro- 


ducers here. The reduction of $4 per ton 
inaugurated a week ago on sheet bars, 
4 x 4-inch rerolling billets, smaller billets 


and slabs, by the leading eastern inde- 
pendent has failed as yet to stimulate 
demand to any noticeable extent. This 


decline brought prices on these products 
to $35, $33, $35, and $34, base Pittsburgh, 
respectively. With usual differential of 
$5 over 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets, the 
price on forging billets is $38, while wire 
rods in some instances are being quoted at 
$42 to $43, although some producers be- 
lieve that is too low and have not settled 
upon a new base price. The old one was 
$48. The leading wire producers 1s quot- 
$42, Pittsburgh on rods. Increased 


ing 
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operations among pipe mills have not 
become necessary and the sale of skelp 
is limited, even at the $4 per ton reduc- 
tion or the 2c, base Pittsburgh price 
now quoted. 


Market Not Tested 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Semifinished 
material generally is regarded as being 
fixed at the prices announced last 
week by the Bethlehem Steel Co. while 
some inquiries for rolling and forging 
billets have been before the trade there 
has not been any real intention to 
buy, and no market test is afforded. 


All on Same Price Basis 


Youngstown, O., July 12.—While all 
valley makers have reduced quotations 
on semifinished material in line with 
those announced July 7 by the Steel 
corporation, their action has had little 
effect on the market as far as stimu- 
lating business is concerned. The 
market is lacking in inquiries for 
slabs and billets. Little demand ex- 
ists for sheet bars. Billets 4 x 4 inches 
and larger are quotable at $33, slabs at 
$34 and sheet bars at $35, Youngs- 
town. 


Low Price Is Offered 
Cleveland, July 12—A buyer in this 


territory has been seeking 500 to 600 
tons of sheet bars and has offered a 
price of $30 Pittsburgh on the claim 
that this figu’e had been quoted. If 
such a price has appeared, it is be- 
lieved to be on resale steel. No other 


interest of consequence in semifinished 


material is apparent among buyers in 
this territory. Wire rods now are 
quoted at $42 to $43 Pittsburgh, the 


lower figure being named by the lead- 
ing producer. Very little rod _ busi- 
ness has been booked lately. Forging 
billets are particularly inactive, “local 
consumers being well stocked 


Lower Warehouse Prices 
to New Levels 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Prices on iron 
and steel out of stock here have been 
reduced horizontally. Iron bars and 
iron bands have been lowered 10 cents 
and steel bars, bands, shapes and plates 
have been reduced 25’ to 30 cents per 
100 pounds. Tinplate is 50 cents lower 
and terne plate has been reduced $1.70 
per double box. Cold rolled rounds 
are 10 cents lower, while cold rolled 
flats, squares and hexagons, as well as 


steel hoops, are unchanged. ~ Blue an- 
nealed sheets are 20 cents lower, but 
black and galvanized sheets are un- 
changed from the last reduction. The 
differentials formerly prevailing be- 
tween the local and out-of-town ship- 


ments have been waived and prices now 
are the same for all points. Jobbers 
say business generally shows no im- 
provement and continues at the rate of 
about 30 per cent of last year’s average. 


Prices Near Uniform Level 


New York, July 12—Following re 
cent price reductions by the United 
States Steel Corp. and the independent 
mills, local jobbers have made further 
downward revisions. Bars, shapes, 
plates, sheets and cold-rolled materials 


were among the products affected. 
With the exception of cold-rolled 
prices, quotations, as quoted by the 


jobbers generally, are near a uniform 
level. On cold-rolled materials, conces- 
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sions are being offered by one or two 
jobbers. A number of odd lots, rep- 
resenting cancelled export business, are 
before the market, but despite material 
concessions, little appears to be moving. 


Cuts Made In Prices 


Cleveland, July 12.—Reductions have 
been made in several steel products by 
local jobbers to conform to new mill 
schedules. Galvanized sheets now are 
quoted 5.25¢ to 5.50c; black, 4.25c to 
4.50c; blue annealed, 3.40c to 3.50c; 
bars, 2.79c; shapes, 2.89c; tin plates, 
$15 per ton lower; galvanized and wire 
nails, $5 per ton lower, and hoops 
and bands $4 a ton lower. 


Prices Are Marked Down 


St. Louis, July 11—Declining prices 
are the rule in the warehouse steel 
market. Steel bars have been cut from 
3.22%c to 3.02c; shapes from 3.32%c 
to 3.12%c; plates from 3.32%c to 3.- 
12%c; No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
from 3.97%c to 3.77%4c; No. 28 black 
sheets from 5.25c to 5.00c and gal- 
vanized sheets from 6.15c to 6.00c. 
The cuts have not resulted in any 
noticeable increase of demand. 


Follow General Revisions 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Leading mill in- 
terests operating warehouses in this 
city have reduced prices on material 
from store in line with lower mill fig- 
ures. Plates, shapes and bars have 
been reduced $4 a ton, plates and 
shapes to 2.65c and bars to 2.55¢c. 


Open Cotton Tie Market 
at $1.35, 1916 Price 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—The cotton tie 
price for the season of 1921, as an- 
nounced by the Carnegie Steel Co., last 
week is the same as it was in 1916, 
namely $1.35 per bundle of 45 pounds. 
The announcement came this year 
about a month later than usual, last 
year’s being dater June 7 while that of 
the year before was dated June 17. 
The late opening is due to the poor 
demand, the cotton crop being far 
below normal. One of the large in- 
dependent producers here, however, 
recently arranged for transportation by 
water to New Orleans, La., for about 
400 tons of cotton ties. The compara- 
tive price for cotton ties annually since 
1902 follows: 


? “oo84000éese0006dabheentbeasniemen $0.80 
Dy 6. ebasén¥eeee es sdebbettaneheene 85 
ee backeees oeebabeaaseue es van 75 
DD: satesds dudasdsabn seeiebba tana .85 
BD. 0403666 deses ones cbedubeteds shueate 85 
Seer she \eeun tee te un valtinnede 95 
Dy Wh Ghee ctcenbevedas o ob ebadesuase 85 
Dt? subcttehousdlusbsndtsdhcdbcbacate cll 70 
DS, itcint> ima cnedns d0ene ¥¢ ae Giiiens 7 

i «dh vistas tkedset bd scrbbabetehaawes 75 
TT. sadeeeseGld UN bid ade 6'c.e ee an .70 
BEE paces vdsaveseoden seedeneeebanead .80 
DE. etecenn dt e0hce0d 6 canendeead 65 
DE ghcOiete Vis usec Conve feNeeeebecee .85 
Pe eee ee eee 1.35 
EET isis weaned 6 thane S600 énelds cbeewanees 2.10 
tt 26 dhe tded éanee% 66s bm eaten 1.90 
SE doy iivg: daha or @-hieiaes he, an ek ioe eee eee 1.70 
DD +0ccabvcee bets be candles oeettr are 2.00 
BUN (abs cc pd dde cess waebdve dbileee sunray 1.35 


The average yearly price for the 10 
years from 1904 to 1913 inclusive, was 
79 1-2 cents and the average yearly 
price for the five years from 1916 to 
1920 inclusive was $1.81, the peak be- 
ing reached in 1917 with $2.10. 
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Sheet Buyers Mark Time 


Little Activity Noted Since Reduction—Some Makers Con- 


tinue To Cut Prices—Several Inquiries Current 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—The new prices 
on sheets appear to be firmly held as 
far as new production is concerned. 
Concessions are noted on certain stocks 
of both black and galvanized which 
holders are endeavoring to liquidate. 
This is particularly applicable to cer- 
tain galvanizers who buy their black 
sheets and do their own galvanizing, 
which practice is being interfered with 
by the present high freight rates. New 
buying since reductions were announced 
has been light, although some: specifica- 
tions were immediately released when 
the 2.65c, 3.50c and 4.50c, base Pitts- 
burgh prices become effective on blue 
annealed, black and galvanized sheets, 
respectively. This decline is the second 
since the middle of June, the other cut 
of like proportions having become ef- 
fective June 17 or shortly thereafter. 
Present demand is not sufficiently 
sizable to change the tone of the mar- 
ket, although mill operations probably 
will pick up now that the settlement 
has been reached with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. Among certain nonunion in- 
dependents and the leading interest, 
operations have been slightly increased 
since the first of the month, due to a 
few orders being received for various 
kinds of sheets. 


Buys 500 Tons of Black Sheets 


New York, July 12.—A large stamp- 
ing and enameling company has just 
bought 500 tons of black sheets at 
3.25c base Pittsburgh. 


Eastern Makers Cutting Prices 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Severe price 
cutting features the sheet market in 
this district. The West Penn Steel 
Co. at a public opening of bids in 
Trenton, N. J., took 30 tons of spe- 
cial finish black sheets for automobile 
license plates at 3.10c, base Pittsburgh. 
The largest inquiry in some time is 
from Belmont Iron Works’ which 
wants 1300 tons of painted corrugated 
black sheets for government hangars. 
Keen competition is expected for this 
order. Mills are taking orders right 
along for stock sheets at 4.25c, base, 
for galvanized, and 3.25c, base, for 
black. Some cutting is reported in 
blue annealed but there is not enough 
buying to test the market in the grade. 


Wants 800 Tons of Annealed 


Youngstown, O., July 12.—Little 
improvement is noticed in the sheet 
market. Operating schedules continue 
at a low ebb, the week starting off 
with valley mills rolling at 21 per cent 
of capacity. Makers generally are 
quoting 2.65c on blue annealed, 3.50c 
on black and 4.50c on galvanized, the 
prices recently announced by the Steel 
corporation. ‘While little business has 
resulted from the lower prices, it is 
felt that more time should transpire 
before any conclusion can be drawn. 
Two interests report inquiries more 
numerous the past week; others, how- 
ever, state business is as dull as at any 
time over a period of years, with in- 
quiries lacking. One of the largest in- 


quiries received in this district in many 
weeks is one for 800 tons of 12-gage 
blue annealed, wanted by a Chicago 
consumer. This business is pending. 


Orders Slightly Lower 


Chicago, July 12.—Less than car- 
load lots rule in the sheet market 
in the West. Demand is scattered and 
while indications point to better condi- 
tions later in the summer nothing of 
immediate interest is in sight. Produc- 
tion at mills in this district has not 
changed, but total tonnage on order is 
thought to have dropped off slightly. 


Cold Strip Cut $15 


Pittsburgh, July 12—Makers of cold 
rolled strip steel including the American 
Steel & Wire Co, have reduced prices 
$15 per ton as from 5.00c to 4.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. Hot rolled strip remains quoted 
at 2.50c to 2.60c, in the absence of a 
definite announcement as to a new price. 
The demand continues of the same gen- 
eral character prevailing for some time 
past, with purchases on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, although small inquiries are fairly 
numerous. Most of these are directly or 
indirectly related to the automobile in- 
dustry. Cold mills are being operated 
as indicated by the order books, while 
hot mills are operated steadily for a 
week or so after orders accumulate and 
then are shut down. Several small in- 
quiries recently were received from 
New England territory and one com- 
pany now is at work upon an inquiry 
for about two carloads for export. 








Sou thern Stocks Lower 


Pig iron stocks in the Birmingham dis- 
trict on hand June 30 totaled 232,912 
tons, a decrease of 2250 tons from May. 
Foundry grades amounted to 123,380 tons 
compared with 132,002 tons as of May 31. 
Basic, however, shows an increase of 
2798 tons, the amount on hand being 
61,756 tons and 58,958 tons June 30 and 
May 31 respéctively. Warrant stocks now 
are exhausted. Machine cast iron stands 
at 47,776 tons compared with 44,202 tons 
at the end of May, an increase of 3574 
tons. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. and the Gulf States Steel Co. each 
blew out a stack June 30 leaving seven 
furnaces in blast throughout the district. 
Five of these are on basic and two on 
foundry iron. Thirty-one stacks are out 
of blast owing to business conditions. 


Defer Ferro Hearing 


New York, July 12.—The defense 
in the ferromanganese dumping pro- 
ceedings brought by the federal trade 
commission against Crocker Bros. and 
C. W. Leavitt & Co., New York, and 
Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, scheduled 
to be heard July 12, has been post- 
poned a week owing to the illness of 
the consul for the respondent. The 
hearing now is scheduled for Tues- 
day, July 19, at the new New York 
headquarters of the trade commission. 
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Shapes Inquiries Increase 


Aggregate Tonnage Not Large, However—2500 Tons Placed in South— 
Several Sizable Jobs Pending—Government Projects Included 


Chicago, July 12.—While the volume 
of business let during the week is low, 
inquiry has improved and _ structural 
are almost universally of 


companies 
the opinion the situation as a_ whole 
is better. Prices are still erratic, and 


seme of the recent jobs show mills 
are still anxious for work. The me- 
chanical repair shop for the govern- 
ment at Leavenworth, Kans., was 
awarded to the Merks Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, and the steel con- 
let to 


tract calling for 550 tons was 
the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co., Leavenworth. The price for this 


steg] fabricated and delivered is some- 
thing under $73 per ton, which, con- 


sidering the high freight rate is un- 
usually low. 3ids were opened Fri- 
day on the Federal Reserve Bank 
building at Minneapolis, Minn., call- 
ing for 800 tons, but no award has 
been announced. Contracts let dur- 
ing the week include a high school 


building at Salt Lake City, 217 tons, 
and the Selwyn & Harris theater 
building, Chicago, 348 tons. 


Volume Not Large 


Boston, July 12.—Slightly 
inquiries for structural steel were re- 
ported during the past week, but 
there was little to arouse enthusiasm 
over the volume. Most of this busi- 
ness is for repair work and replenish- 
ing stocks. 
‘ The Saugus River bridge proposal 
which was expected to take 600 tons 
has been abondoned, the commission 
having decided te erect a temporary 
wooden structure. 


Books Sheet Piling 


Buffalo, July 12.—Encouraging busi- 
ness in sheet piling is being done by 
one Buffalo mill which during the 
past month has booked between 4000 
and 5000 tons of this product. 


Navy Takes Tonnages 


increased 


12.—Government 


July 
in recent book- 


Pittsburgh, 
work figures largely 
ings of structural shapes. Among a 
large number of small jobs let to 
various independent shape producers 
and fabricators, as well as the Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. took a machine shop at San Diego, 
Cal. and a carpenter and machine 
shop for the bureau of yards and docks, 
navy department, involving 175 and 
230 tons respectively. This company 
likewise received the award from the 
Oregon state highway bridge commis- 
sion for a 350-foot arch span bridge 
over the Williamette river at Ore- 
gon City, involving approximately 500 


tons of plates and angle bars. A ton- 
nage of reinforcing concrete bars 
likewise will be required in its con- 
struction. Numerous projects still are 
held in abeyance. While reports of 
shading under the 2.00c base Pitts- 
burgh level established one week 


ago on structural shapes by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., and since followed 
by other independents as well as the 
Carnegie Steel Co., are common, these 


are not directly traceable and it is 
understood an effort is being made by 
makers to hold firmly at 2.00c. Some 
of the smaller companies, however, 
are quoting 1.90c on attractive ton- 
nages. 


2500 Tons Are Placed 


Cleveland, July 12.—News of the 
award of 2500 tons of steel for a fac- 
tory for the United States Sheet & 
Window Glass Co. at Shreveport, La., 
to the Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur 
lll, has been received with interest 
here where a number of fabricators 
had figured on the project. It was 
learned the successful bid was on a 
basis of $70 per ton delivered. Inter- 
est now centers in the possible award 
this week of 4000 tons of fabricated 
steel for the Ohio stadium at Co!lum- 
bus, the general contract having been 
awarded last week to the E. H. Latham 
Co., Columbus. An award of 300 tons 


for a bank at Canton, O., also is 
pending. Reports continue that less 
than 2.00c Pittsburgh is possible for 


attractive orders for shapes and one 
combination lot of plates and shapes 
is said to have gone at 1.90c. 

The Austin Co. has taken a Los An- 
geles harbor job requiring 500 tons. 


May Place 400 Tons Soon 


Philadelphia, July 12,—Requirement at 
Belmont, N. Y., for government hangars 
is provided a real test of the shape 
market. This business involving 4000 
tons of shapes and 500 tons of plates as 
well as tonnages of sheets and bars is 
expected to be placed _ shortly. The 
shapes are expected to go well under 
1.90c base Pittsburgh. 


Awards Aggregate 3000 Tons 


York, July 12.—Structural or- 
ders placed of late aggregated possibly 
little more than 3000 tons. The largest 
involved 750 tons for the Easton junior 
high school, Norfolk, Va. New in- 
quiry included 800 tons for a_ bridge 
for the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
1000 tons for a highway bridge at Man- 


New 


chester, N. H., and 1000 tons for a 
normal training school at Cortland, 
N. Y. Prices on steel fabricated and 
erected for commercial buildings are 
around $85 a ton. Shapes are quoted 
at the mills at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. Lower 


prices are reported as having been done 
but actual confirmation is difficult. One 
large trade interest expressed the opin- 
ion that on a substantial lot, 4000 or 
5000 tons, a material reduction under the 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, price could be done. 
The closing date on bids on the general 
contract for the Federal Square build- 
ing, involving 5000 tons, has been post- 
poned. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Machine shop and engine house, Marine bay, 
San Diego, 178 tons; to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Carpenter and machine shops, Hampton 
Roads, Va., bureau of yards and docks, navy 
department, United States government, 230 tons, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Oregon State Highway commissién, Oregon 
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City, Oreg., bridge over Williamette river, 500 
tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Leavenworth mechanical repair shop, 550 tons, 
to Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Selwyn & Harris theater building, 
348 ‘tons, to Vanderkloot Iron Works. 

Main building of West high school, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 217 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

Five highway spans, Taylorville, Ill, 
to Decatur Bridge Co. 

Beams for Twelfth street bridge, 
Colo., 125 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Harbor work, Los Angeles, 500 tons, to the 
Austin Co., Cleveland. 

Factory building, Shreveport, La., for the 
United States: Sheet & Window Glass Co., 2500 
tons, to the Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Ohio stadium, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O., 4000 tons, general contract to E. H. 
Latham Co. 

Garage Washington Square, New York City, 


Chicago, 


157 tons, 


Boulder, 


200 tons, to Patterson bridge Co. 

Catholic school, Brooklyn, 200 tons, to 
George A. Just. 

Transfer tables for Lehigh Valley railroad, 


500 tons, to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corp. 
Bridge for Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


-, on ad, 275 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Bridge 
orp. 

Theater on Manhattan, New York City, 
200 tons, to the National Bridge Co 

Easton jyumior high school, Norfolk, Va , 
750 toms, to Bethlehem Fabricators. 

Telephone exchange, Philadelphia, 250 tons, 


to the Monteray Iron & Steel Co 

Canal warehouse, Rochester, N. Y., 375 tons, 
to Lackawanna Bridge Co. 

Bridge work for the Kanawha & Michigan rail- 
road, 800 tons to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Pittsburgh warehouse for Crane Co., Chicago, 
825 tons; general contract to Bates & Rodgers 
Construction Co., Chicago. 


High school building, Jeanette, Pa., general 
contract to Standard Construction Co., Phila- 
delphia 

Federal Reserve Bank building, Minneapolis, 
800 tons, bids taken. 

Highway bridge, Manchester, N. H., 1000 
tons, again up for bids. 

Bridge for Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
800 tons, revived. 

Normal training school, Cortland, N. Y.. 
1000 tons, general contract just awarded. 

Transmission tower line, Pacific Gas & Elec- 


tric Co., 1800 tons; bids to be opened July 18. 


Bank Requires Concrete 


Bar Tonnage 


New York, July 12.—Most interest 
in the concrete reinforcing bar market 
here centers around the 1700 tons 
to be required in constructing the 
foundation of the proposed Federal 
Reserve Bank building here. The 
Foundation Co. has the contract for 
this work and will buy the bars. Sev- 
eral other jobs involving 200 to 400 


tons of bars are pending. Rodgers & 
Haggerty, New York, have the general 
contract for the proposed bridge at 
jethlehem, Pa., requiring about 1700 
tons of bars. The market on concrete 
bars here is regarded as 1.85c to 1.90c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 


Keen Competition Expected 


Cleveland, July 12.—Keen competi- 
tion is expected on 1000 tons of re- 
inforcing bars for the Ohio State uni- 
versity staditm, Columbus, O., the 
general contract for which was awarded 
this week to the E. H. Latham Co., 
Columbus. The 1750 tons for the Bald- 
win reservoir, this city, are tied up in 


court proceedings. New steel bars 
for reinforcing are quoted at 1.90c 
Pittsburgh and rerolled bars around 


1.75¢ mill. 
Adjust to New Base 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Settling to the 
new base, 1.90c, base Pittsburgh, re- 
inforcing concrete bar proposals large- 
ly are being revised, although some 
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small lots which makers are able to 
deliver immediately are bringing 2.00c. 
Only a few small orders have been 
placed at the new basis, however, the 
largest possibly involving one or two 
carloads. A undetermined tonnage of 
reinforcing concrete bars will be re- 
quired in the Oregon City bridge for 
the Oregon state highway commission 
over the Willamette river, the con- 
tract for steel plates and angles hav- 
ing been awarded the McClhintic-Mar- 
shall Co, recently. : 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Ohio stadium, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O., 1000 tons, general contract to E. H. 
Latham Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Foundation for Federal Square building, New 
York, 700 tons, general contract to Foundation 
Co. 

Filtration plant, Norfolk, Va., 350 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Troy-Cohoes bridge, New York state, 30 tons 
bids being taken. 

Carpet tactory, Amsterdam, N. Y., 400 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Athletic Club building, Newark, N. J., 200 
tons, bids being taken. 

Bridge for Philadelphia & Reading railroad, 
germ contract to Rodgers & Haggerty, New 
‘ork City. 


New Prices 


On Wire Bring Increased Specifica- 
tions in West—No Response in East 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—That producers 
of wire and wire products are right in 
their contention that lower prices do 
not create any sizable business is evi- 
denced by the fact the last cut of $5 
per ton, in force for the past week, 
has not been followed by measurably 
increased operations among the wire 
mills here. Present activity mostly is 
confined to the revision of outstanding 
quotations, new inquiries being at an 
extremely low ebb. This decline, the 
second in the past few weeks and 
the third in connection with galvan- 
ized products, amounting to $5 per 
ton, places the price on wire nails at 
2.75c; plain wire, 2.50c; galvanized 
wire, 3.00c; barbed wire, painted, 2.90c; 
barbed wire galvanized, 3.40c; polished 
staples 2.90c and galvanized staples, 
3.40c, while coated nails are quoted at 
2.35¢c. 


Future Looks Brighter 


Chicago, July 12.—Many factors at 
present point to an early resumption 
of activity in wire nails. Stocks are 
universally low. Rural districts have 
been holding up buying for nearly a 
year and are in need of supplies. The 
25-cent per 100 pounds reduction put 
in effect by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. is expected to give con- 
fidence to the trade and stimulate buy- 
ing. The railroads are looked to as a 
probable outlet for tonnage. Already 
jobbers serving the country trade are 
starting to increase buying. 


Better Specifications 


New York, July 12.—Mills which got 
out the reduced price schedules a week 
ago report their announcements have re- 
sulted in improved specifications from 
consumers of wire and nails. Whether 
this marks the inception of a somewhat 
larger volume of business generally is 
not yet known. The market generally 
now is 2.75c, base, Pittsburgh, on wire 
nails and 2.50c, base, Pittsburgh, on plain 
wire. 
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Railroad Repairs Active 


Work in Northwest Believed To Presage Some Buying—Grain Outlook 
Bright—Track Material Inquiries Increase— Purchasing Quiet 


Chicago, July 12.—Repair work for 
nearly all of the Northwest railroads 
is progressing at close to 100 per 
cent of shop capacity, and buying is 
looked for at almost any time by the 
principal mill interests. One authority, 
who has just returned from a trip 
throughout the Northwest, reports a 
decidedly cheerful attitude on the part 
of railroad executives. The bulk of 
the repair work on most roads is in 
wooden cars, and while for this con- 
struction some fairly large orders 
for malleable castings are in pros- 
pect, the steel requirements are small. 
Several roads have recently started 
locomotive repairs, and at least two 
roads are in the market for steel for 
this work. The Illinois Central is 
said to be the most active buyer. The 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern 
and the Soo Line are active in re- 
pair work, and are expected to be 
early buyers. The grain situation has 
suddenly changed during the past few 
days for the better. The hot spell 
which threatened to cut down the 
wheat vield, was relieved throughout 
the entire Northwest by heavy rain 
Corn also gives promise of a heavy 
vield, and railroads look to this traf- 
fic as one of the big profitable fea- 
tures in the near future. 


Receives Canadian Rails 


New York, July 12.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has booked 4000 tons of 
girder rails and 500 tons of T-rails 
from the city of Toronto. The Amer 
ican Locomotive Co. has booked 27 
locomotives for the National railways 
of Mexico and 24 others for export, 
principally to the Orient. As a result, 
the Brooks plant at Dunkirk will re- 
sume part time operations shortly 


Small Orders Booked 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Light rails are 
quotable at a 2.00c, base Pittsburgh 
level, in line with the $4 per ton 
reduction made in other steel products. 
Some producers claim still to be quot- 
ing 2.20c, base Pittsburgh. Only a 
few small carload orders are being 
booked mostly from coal mine dis- 
tricts. Light rail business for the 
first half with some important pro- 
ducers totaled the largest in five years. 

Railroad spikes now are quoted at 
3.00c, base Pittsburgh, with a few 
inquiries, involving single carloads 
mostly. 

Several inquiries recently were re- 
ceived by makers of track bolts who 
continue to quote 4.00c to 4.20c, base 
Pittsburgh. Several railroads have en- 
tered the market for single carloads. 
The Rock Island recently inquired for 
more but so far as learned, the order 
has not been placed. The Southern 
Pacific is inquiring for 3000 kegs of 
track bolts. This company’s former 
order for 800 kegs went to the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Since no reduction in new rails was 
announced along with other price cuts 
made recently, relaying rails show no 
decline and continue quotable at $30 
to $35, the minimum being lowered 


since a week ago to take in some re- 
cent quotations on 60-pound sections. 


To Open Bids on 500 Cars 


Philadelphia, July 12—The Bangor & 
Aroostook railroad opens bids July 21 
on 200 flat cars and 300 box cars. The 
Illinois Central is inquiring for 150 
locomotives. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the American Locomotive Co, 
each booked 25 locomotives for Mexico 
and are expected to divide another 50 
for the same country. 


Some Releases 


Given on Tin Plate at Lower Prices 
Canmakers Have Stocks 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—The receipts of 
a few tin plate releases, none of which 
can be said to be sizable is practically 
the only effect noted upon the market 
by the decline of $10 per ton which 
Was announced a week ago today by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., and 
promptly followed by independent pro- 
ducers and the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. This brought the price per 
base box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, 
to $5.75 for production plate, or the 
price at which stock plate had been 
selling for some time past. Stock 
plate is being offered at various figures 
under that level at present. One of the 
leading independents in this district 
which added six to its eight active tin 
mills last week is maintaining this 
increased rate of operation and states 
that orders and specifications now in 
hand are sufficiently sizable to keep 
up this schedule for a month or six 
weeks without additional business. 
Some of the releases referred to came 
in from food and vegetable packers 
and some direct from canmakers. New 
buying necessarily is limited and it is 
understood that canmakers generally 
have large stocks of tin plate on hand. 
This latest reduction of $10 per ton 
follows the reduction of $15 per ton, 
announced April 13 by leading pro- 
ducers and brings the price $2 per ton 
below the industrial board price of 
March 21, 1919. 


Larger Specifications Received 


New York, July 12.—Demand for 
tin plate is increasing in volume in 
this district. Some users, including 
manufacturers of tin cans, metal corks, 
etc., find that demand for their prod- 
ucts is larger than they expected. They 
are increasing their specifications on 
contracts. In some cases the mills 
will have difficulty in getting ship- 
ment forward as rapidly as the con- 
sumers desire. The consumers in- 
volved. include some companies who 
were anxious to liquidate their inven- 
tories, and it now looks as though they 
carried this policy a little too far. All 
of the makers now regard the tin plate 
market as $5.75, per base box, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Pipe Reduced $2 to $12 


Increased Demand Fails To Result Following Cut—Cast Grades 
Show Some Renewed Activity in the West 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Little change in 
demand is shown in the tubular mar- 
ket as the result of reductions of $2 to 
$12 per ton in iron and steel pipe 
and boiler tubes announced by all the 
producers in the past week. Some 
fair miscellaneous business is being 
placed but the aggregate is light. 

The A. M. Byers Co. issued a new 
card on iron pipe July 9 which reg- 
istered a decline of $2 on %4 and %- 
inch, $8 on % to 6-inch and $12 on 7 
to 12-inch. The new card on standard 
wrought iron pipe follows: 

Standard Wrought 


Black Galvanized 
“% and -inch...... plus 1% buttweld plus 27% 
SEEN ve'b'e de «6 60.460 31% buttweld 13% 
0” VE a 37% buttweld 22% 
1 to 1%-inch....... 39% buttweld 24% 
2-inch oe 34% lapweld 20% 
2% to 6-inch....... 37% lapweld 24% 
7 to 12-inch........ 35% lapweld 22% 
ae . ae Plain Ends 

4 and %-inch......plus 9% buttweld plus 42% 
yee aaah & 00+ 30% buttweld 18% 
ai i ae Galle e ait 37% buttweld 23% 
1 = ane. MMs oseee 39% buttweld 25% 
TR bead bh oo0% 0 35% lapweld 22 Ys 

2% to 4-inch....... 38% lapweld 26% 
4% to 6-inch....... 37% Ya lapweld 25% 
7 and 8-inch........ 30% lapweld 18% 
> to 12-imchk.......% 25% lapweld 13% 

Double Extra wy Plain Ends 

ARE aus cdeseaces plus 32. = buttweld plus 44 
Sn £56.00 bgécees plus 12% buttweld plus 24% 
EE Toad ocde ees eve plus 28% buttweld plus 40% 
ST Pee plus 12% buttweld plus 24% 
I na fina ete plus 11% buttweld plus 23% 


2 and 2%-inch..... 2% lapweld plus 9% 
3 to 4-fmeh. .. 0.000 7% lapweld plus 1% 

The declines in standard steel pipe, 
announced one day earlier by the Na- 
tional Tube Co., with a card, dated 
July 7, are as follows: $2 per ton on 
Y% and %-inch, $4 on % to 6-inch and 
$6 on 7 to 12-inch. Steel pipe in sizes 
above 12-inch has declined $4 per ton. 
The National Tube Co.’s new card, 
which is being adopted by independent 
producers, is as follows: 


Standard Pipe 
Jobbers’ car loads 
Black Galvanized 
24 


\%-inch, buttweld ........... 50% 

% and %-inch, buttweld...... 53% 27 
Y%-inch, buttweld ........... 58% 44 
M-inch, buttweld ........... 62% 50 
1 to 3-inch, buttweld......... 64% 52 
Be, DIENER cccccccvccese 56% 44 
2% to 6-inch, lapweld........ 60% 48 
7. Ue Sy chee asesencecee 7% 44 


5 
Reamed and Drifted 


1 to 3-inch, buttweld......... 62% 50 
2-inch, lapweld inc eddeeees 54% 42 
2% to 6-inch, lapweld........ 58% 46 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
%-inch, buttweld ............ 46% 29 
% and -inch, buttweld...... 494% 32 
¥%4-inch, buttweld ............ 55% 44 
34-inch, buttweld ............ 60% 49 
1 to 1%-inch, buttweld....... 62% 51 
2 to 3-inch, buttweld......... 63% 52 
2-inch, lapweld ...........-++ 54% 43 
2% to 4-inch, lapweld......... 58% 47 
4% to 6-inch, lapweld........ 57% 46 
7 to 8-inch, lapweld.......... 33% 40 
9 to 12-inch, lapweld. 48% 35 
Double xtra Strong, "Plain Ends 
\%-inch, buttweld ............ 44% 34 
% to 1%-inch, buttweld...... 47% 37 
2 to 2%-inch, buttweld........ 49% 39 
2-inch, lapweld ............++ 42% 33 
2% to 4-inch, lapweld........ 44% 35 
4% to 6-inch, lapweld........ 43% 34 
7 to 8-inch, lapweld.......... 39% 26 


The National company likewise has 
issued new cards on lap welded boiler 
tubes, line pipe, large O.D. wrought 
steel pipe, merchant casing for water 
wells, etc. Boiler tubes were reduced 
as follows: $4 on 1%-inch; $12 on 2 
to 3-inch, inclusive and $10 on 3%-inch 


and larger. The following table com- 
pares the new less than carload dis- 
counts with those of April 13, four 
points to be added for the carload 
discount: 


——Basing—— 

Sizes April 13. July 7 

DE kn de vidhanateseae 15% 17% 
Pere 26 32 
By le AES o CR Rs c ect cdvare 37 43 
ee ay Es 6 os. 6420 00 tee 43 48 


The line pipe discounts compared 
with those of April 13 follow: 


————Basing———_ 
Size <_ 13 July 7 
2% and 3-inch, buttweld. 56% 63% 
2% to 6-inch, lapweld..... 52% 59% 
7 to 12-inch, lapweld...... 49% 56% 
13 and 14-inch, lapweld... 40 on application 
15-inch, lapweld ......... 37% on application 


Discounts on large O.D. wrought 
steel pipe compared with those on card 
issued April 13 follow: 


Jobbers’ Consumers’ 
a Car loads Car loads 
Sizes April 13 July 7 April 13 July 7 
14 to 20-inch O. D. 51% 53% 46% 48% 
21 and 22-inch O. D. 46% 48% 41% 43% 
24-inch O. D...... 42% 44% 37% 39% 


26 to 30-inch O. D. 37% 39% 


Discounts on merchant casing for 
water wells, etc., are two points greater 
on sizes 2 to 6%-inch inclusive and 
three points greater on 7% to 12%- 
inch. 

The National Tube Co. put out card 
No. 4 on oil country goods, dated 
July 7, registering declines of $2 to 
$7 per ton. Independents are doing 
likewise. This list gives the confiden- 
tial net prices delivered in carload lots, 
f.o.b. points in oil country districts 
throughout the United States, taking 
freight rates from 10 cents to $2 per 
hundred pounds. 


Some Activity in the East 


New York, July 12—A lot of 300 
tons of 6 to 30-inch cast iron pipe is 
being inquiried for by Ilion, N. Y. 
Bids are to be closed shortly. Attica, 
N. Y., is to close on a similar ton- 
nage today. Little else in the way of 
municipal tonnage is pending. Private 
demand is being maintained in iair 
volume. Prices are showing an eas- 
ier tendency, the market now appear- 
ing at $48.30 to $50.30, New York, on 
6-inch pipe and over and at $53.30 
to $55.30. 


Activity Improves in West 


Chicago, July 12.—Small municipali- 
ties throughout the West are rapidly 
taking advantage of the low prices 
now ruling in the cast iron pipe mar- 
ket, and orders the average during the 
past week have shown a decided im- 
provement over the average for June 
and the first week in July. Inquiry 
out at present shows a better volume 
than at any time in several months. 
Duluth is asking for bids on 
600 tons, closing July 14. Evans- 
ville, Ind. and Detroit opened bids 
yesterday for 100 tons each. Other 
cities which are to open bids during 
the present week are Faribault, Minn., 
100 tons, Forest Lake, Minn. 200 
tons, and Harrodsburg, Ky., 200 tons 
of 4-inch pipe. Bids. on the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., project were rejected, but 
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are up again for refiguring, with 475 
tons involved. Akron, O., will open 
bids July 15 covering 7000 tons of 
pipe, a large part of which is 48-inch. 
During the past week Minneapolis 
awarded contracts totaling 200 tons 
140 tons of which went to the Na 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. The bal- 
ance it is understood was divided be- 
tween the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and the Ameri- 
can Cast- Iron Pipe Co., Armstrong, 
Iowa, awarded 200 tons to the Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. Demand 
in certain sizes of pipe has exceeded 
capacity of some of the makers, with 
the result firmer prices have prevailed 
in one or two recent sales. In one 
sale a price of $39 on 12-inch lengths 
took the contract. Prices are so de- 
pendent upon sizes and othe~- condi- 
tions that the market is difficult to 
quote. A spread of $47.10 to $54.10 
on 6-inch and over at Chicago is nec- 
essary to cover current awards. 


Disappointment in Pipe Trade 


Birmingham, Ala. July  11.—Ex- 
pected impetus to the cast iron pipe 
trade did not set in and production 
has been curtailed, two of the larger 
plants in this district being practical- 
ly down. The tonnage received here 
lately is light. Quotations are uncer- 
tain. While $42 for the larger size, 
high pressure pipe is to be heard re- 
ports are that a lower figure can be 
obtained on any tonnage of conse- 
quence. The melt of iron in the cast 
iron pipe trade has decreased in the 
last two weeks. 


Reductions Are Expected 


Youngstown, O., July 12.—Pipemak- 
ers here are bringing out new cards 
of discounts in line with those issued 
by the National Tube Co. Demand 
for pipe in this district continues 
light as is reflected bv operating sched- 
ules this week. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has two pipe furnaces 
working and the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. three, or a total of 5 of 17 mills. 


English Ferro 


Offered by Second Hands at $68— 
Spiegel Steel Not Being Produced 


New York, July 12.—Second hands 
are willing to sell standard English 
ferromanganese at $68, c.i.f. tidewater, 
and this price probably could be shaded 
on a firm bid. Direct American agents 
of the English producers, so far, have 
not offered at less than $70, tidewater. 
Some 76 to 80 per cent Swedish fer- 
romanganese produced in electric fur- 
naces recently has been offered at $68, 
tidewater, but no business resulted. 
Demand continues lacking, so that the 
market is untested. The domestic 
market may be quoted at $75 to $80, 
delivered. 

While no spiegeleisen was produced 
in this country during June and none 
is being produced at present, large 
stocks are on hand both in consumers 
and at the furnaces, and these are suf- 
ficient to meet demands for some time. 
Present prices are netting a loss to 
producers so the latter probably would 
not show any great anxiety to resume 
production at the present market level. 
Demand is restricted to carload lots 
and the market may be quoted at $27 
to $30, furnace, for 20 per cent metal. 








Se Ee gee 
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New business in special ferroalloys 
continues almost at a standstill. <A 
few inquiries for carloads of 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon have been in_ the 
market and prices down to $67, deliv- 
ered, have been quoted. Some are 
asking $76 to $80. The market may 


be quoted $67 to $80, delivered. Ten 
to 15 per cent ferrosilicon is quoted 
$39 to $40, furnace. The _ tungsten 
market is somewhat firmer, several 
speculative inquiries for concentrates 
having been in the market, based on 


tariff prospects. Concentrates now 
are quoted $3 to $4, per short ton 
unit, nominally. Ferrotungsten _ still 


is quoted 50 cents a pound contained. 
Ferrovanadium prices have eased a 
little on the low silicon alloy, which 
now is quoted $5.50 a pound contained. 
Open-hearth alloy continues held at 
$5 base. No new business is re- 
ported in ferrochrome and only small 
shipments against specifications are 
going forward to the alloy steel mak- 
ers, most of whom are operating at a 
low rate. 


Sales Are Limited 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—Only limited 
tonnages of all kinds of ferroalloys are 
being asked for and sales also partake 
of that character. Most inquiries are 
for 1 to 5 tons, although carload in- 
quiries appear from time to time. The 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., this city, 
which received 250 tons of steel cast- 
ings for the Philadelphia navy yard, is 
understood te be in the market for 50 
per cent ferrosilicon. The Union Steel 


Castings Co., likewise manifests inter- 
est in both ferrosilicon of that grade 
and ferromanganese. Ferrosilicon, 50 


per cent, is being quoted at around 
$65, delivered, the Mesta Machine Co. 
claiming to have an even lower price 
than that delivered Homestead, Pa. 
The latter company likewise is ob- 
taining some low figures on ferro- 
chrome, 12 cents per pound, maker’s 
plant, having been quoted. A few sin- 
gle carloads of spiegeleisen continue to 
be moved occasionally at prices from 
$27 to $31, f.o.b. furnace. 


Orders Still Decline 


Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp. on June 30 amounted to 
5,117,868 tons, a decline of 364,619 
tons. The total bookings on _ that 
date were the smallest since June 30, 





1919, when the orders amounted to 
4,892,855 tons. The present decline 
reflects the falling off in business. 
Further comparisons follow: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
June 30, 1921 5,117,868  364,619— 6.2 — 
May 31, 1921 5,482,487 362,737— 6.2 — 
April 30, 1921. 5,845,224 439,541— 68 — 
ar. 31, 1921 6,284,765  649,102— 10.32— 
Feb. 28, 1921 6,933,867 639,297— 8.21— 
an. 31, 1921 7,573,164 574,958— 7.59— 
ec. 31, 1920. 8,148,122 873,.359— 9.68— 
Nov. 30, 1920. 9,021,481 815,371— 8.26— 
Oct. 31, 1920... 9,836,852 537,952— 5.16— 
Sept. 30, 1920... 10,374,804 430,234— 3.56— 
Aug. 31, 1920... 10,805,038 313,430— 5.4 — 
July 31, 1920... 11,118,468 139,6514+ 7+ 
Tune 30, 1920... 10,978,817 38,751+ 0.354 
May 31, 1920... 10,940,466 580,719+ 5.6 + 
April 30, 1920... 10,359,747 467,672+ 4.51+ 
Mar. 31, 1920. 9,892,075 389,994+ 3.944 
Feb. 29, 1920. 9,502,081 216,640+ 2.3 + 
_ 31, 1920. 9.285.441 1,020,075+ 11.00+ 
31, 1919 8,265,366 1,137,0364 13.75+ 
Nov. 30, 1919 7,128,330 655,662+ 9.20+ 
Oct. 31, 1919... 6,472,688 188,030+ 2.90+ 
Sept. 30, 1919 6,284,638 175,535+ 2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919. 6,109,103 530.4424 9.50+ 
uly 31, 1919 5,578,661 685,806+ 14.00+ 
une 30, 1919 4,892,855 ~ 610,5454 10.70+ 
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Slump in Exchange Halts Exports—Lead and Zine Firm— 
Copper Products Cut Twice—All Metals Slow 


Spot 
Straits 
tCopper New York 
July 6. 2.75 29.00 
July 7. 12.75 28.75 
July 8.. 12.75 28.625 
| AT ieee agate es 12.75 28.00 
FE Whoos teneccevetedes 12.75 28.37% 


tElectrolytic delivered. 
TOpen market quotation. 


EW YORK, July 12.—The sharp 
break in sterling exchange to 


$3.6234 July 11 retarded the im- 


provement which had been evident for 
a week previously*in the metal mar- 
kets. The previous week had wit 


nessed a good volume of export sales 
of copper to the Continent, England 
and Japan, but the break in sterling 
checked this business. Domestic buy- 
ing of all metals and metal products 
has remained extremely slow. How- 
ever, the prospects for tariff protec- 
tion which would end the demoralizing 
influence of importations of Spanish 
lead and German zinc have had an in- 
fluence in the lead and zinc markets 
and sellers have been firm at higher 
prices. 

It has been possible to buy electro- 
lytic copper from producers all week 
at 12.75c, delivered, for prompt and 
July deliveries, and one sale at 12.60c, 
delivered Connecticut, was _ reported. 
Outside holders quoted 12.62%c, refin- 
ery. A car of casting copper sold at 
12c, refinery, and some scattered lots 
of composition metal went to found- 
ries, but foundry buying generally is 
still light. Lake copper was quoted 
nominally 12.87%4c to 13c, delivered. 
Sales of electrolytic copper in June 
were about 50,000,000 pounds. 

Little lead has been offered for sale 
lately and though consumers have been 
cautious prices have been strong. The 
leading interest has maintained its quo- 


tation of 4.40c, New York and St 
Louis, but outside sellers have been 
asking 4.50c to 4.55c, New York and 


4.35¢ to 4.45c, St. Louis 

While consumption of zinc is prob- 
ably lower this month than at any 
time this year, due to the number of 
sheet mills closed, the market for zinc 
is up about 15 points from the low, 
being steady at 4.35c, East St. Louis. 
Some sales have been made at this 
level. High grade zinc has _ been 
steady at 6c to 6.25c, New York. 

The tin market dipped July 11 to a 
level close to the lowest of the year, 
which in turn was the lowest since 
1909. No business of importance ‘has 
been done, but importers asked about 


28.25c for Straits for all positions, 
while 27.75c was bid. This bid price 
was the low done early in the year 


Ninety-nine per cent tin has been quot- 
ed about Ic below Sfraits. The elec- 
trolytic tin producer has not been 
quoting freelv. 

Antimony has been in light demand 
and spot metal has continued obtain- 
able at 4.75c, duty paid. 


Brass and copper products have 


tLead Zinc 

New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 
basis basis aluminum antimony shot 
4.50 4.35 22.50 4.75 40.00 
4.55 4.35 22.25 4.75 40.00 
4.55 4.35 22.25 4.75 40.00 
4.55 4.35 22.25 4.75 40.0 
4.55 4.35 22.25 4.75 40.00 
been cut the past few days. The first 


cut was 4c on rolled and drawn cop- 


per products and “%c on rolled and 
drawn brass. The second cut came 
today, being “4c further on copper 


products. Buying remains light, but a 
fair number of light orders are coming 
in, 


Mill Products 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., minimum 20.75 
High brass 15.75 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) mw 
Lead, full sheets (cut “ec more) 8.25 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 18.50 
COMER oc ncencessnctdtnepesneecioes 21.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2% in 13.75 
Naval brass rod 16.75 
WIRE 
COMES cvcce voces ce tesedusebacees 14.60-15.25 
High brass 16.75 


Dealers’ buying prices on old metals 
follow: 


Old Metals 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


Chicago os ones 7.0 
Cleveland 8.00 8.50 
New York 8.75 9.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 5.00 5.25 
Chicago . 5.50 
Cleveland 4.50 5.00 
ZINC 
Mow. Bethe. cccocceseceeun 2.50 2.75 
Cleveland 2.00 2.50 
Chicago 2.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Cisectnndl 6c. dcats ica cttéa 9.00 9.50 
CRICOMO ccccccccesssececsoce 8.50 
New York 9.25 9.50 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
New York 6.75 7.25 
Cleveland 6.00 6.50 
Chicago 6.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 4.50 5.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Chewlam ode cdens coccess 4.00 4.50 
New York 4.50 4.75 
CIERD avcccdiccccccdecssccces 4.50 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
ChebdbetD nc cevescccduvaceeees 5.00 5.50 
Pietenlt ci eecooes ce cduccucess 600 7.00 











Competitive Prices 


Met by Steel Corporation Says Gary— 
Overtime Is Eliminated 


The United States Steel Corp., on 
July 6, reduced its prices to the level 
which on July 4 had been announced 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. Chairman 
E. H. Gary, in announcing the new 
prices, also stated that the 8-hour 
basic day system providing for time- 
and-a-half payment for overtime would 
be abandoned on July 16. Judge Gary’s 
announcement follows: 

“We have decided to recommend to 
our subsidiary companies that they 
reduce selling prices to correspond 
with the existing prices of competitors. 
These include products and prices as 
follows: 


EE COMMA vobeconkes ceeds ntees $ 1.90 
i Ew secs caseceseceeeene 2.00 
ee Toe ees «PCs cede adh 04s v0 ence 2.00 
Sheet bars ....... 6.5 Oe . 35.00 
EE 33.00 
TT ey ee eee 34.00 
Blue annealed shects...........-+esee00% 2.65 
a SE EBT SL EE 3.50 
i rs cciccscpeeneececeosen 4.50 
DY 10.4 cna ceucdapanhesedwecceccce 5.75 
nhs bite sews cot ee (bS Ges be 0s nsec 2.00 


“Also pipe and possibly some other 
products relatively. 

“Also to abrogate, as of July 16, 
1921, the so-called ‘basic’ or ‘overtime’ 
day put into effect during the war 
as an* emergency measure.” 


In a subsequent statement by Judge 
Gary, July 8, reductions of $2 to $12 
per ton on standard steel pipe and 
boiler tubes and $5 on wire nails and 
wire products were announced. Judge 
Gary’s announcement read: 


“Referring to our statement of July 
6 concerning selling prices, and in 
accordance therewith, we have decided 
to recommend to subsidiary companies 


that the present prices of tubes be 
reduced as follows: 
Standard steel pipe %-inch and 

Mi. DE aan neae bese 6 9b-e ess $ 2.00 per to 
%-inch to 6-inch inclusive....... 6.00 per ton 


6.00 per tor 
4.00 per tor 


7-inch to 12-inch inclusive........ 
Sizes above 12-inch.......... 
Boiler tubes 134-inch........ 
2-inch to 3-inch inclusive......... 
3%-inch and larger...........++- 


“And that wire nails be reduced to 
$2.75 per keg base, plain wire to 
$2.50 per 100 pounds base and other 
wire products relatively.” 

The new wire and nail prices rep- 
resent a reduction of $5 per ton. The 
new prices became éffective immedi- 


ately. 


Basic Bought at $19.50: 
Sheet Bars at $35 


Pittsburgh, July 12. (by wire)—A 
Mahoning valley steel maker has pur- 
chased 2000 tons of basic pig iron 
for early delivery at a reported price 
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of $19.50 valley. The sale is 
ported to have been made by a nearby 
steel maker. 

The N. & G,. Taylor Co., Cumber-, 
land, Md., has purchased 1500 tons 
of sheet bars at $35 mill. The busi- 
ness is reported to have gone to a 
western Pennsylvania steel plant which 
Cum- 


re- 


has some freight advantages to 


berland. 


Price Adjustments Made 
at San Francisco 


9.—Interest in 
centered 


San Francisco, July 
the iron and steel market is 
on the price reductions announced by 


the Bethlehem Steel Co. and _ the 
United States Steel Corp. Many of the 
independent companies have adopted 


the Bethlehem confpany’s schedule, al- 
though a number of independent mills 
have not advised their representatives 
regarding 

Sales of pig iron, so far as can be 
learned, did not 2000 to 3000 


tons during the past week. There is 


lower prices. 


exceed 


almost a complete absence of inquiries. 
Sales of merchant bars continue neg- 
ligible, with consumers manifesting 


no desire to buy, even at 1.90c. The 
only sale involving a fair tonnage re- 
ported was one lot of 170 tons of 
various sized rounds for the Southern 
Pacific Co. This went to the Columbia 
Steel Co. at 2.35c, base, Pittsburgh, Cal. 

Shipyards continue to lay off men 
and report no new contracts in sight. 
The 2.00c, base Pittsburgh, price ap- 
pears to be the lowest level at which 
business has been taken, al- 
though one consumer claims to have 
bought at 1.95c. 

There is reported to have been a little 
improvement in structural steel de- 
mand, but the majority of recent awards 
are for 30 to 60 tons. The contract 
for the Oregon City bridge, involving 
500 tons, has not as yet been awarded. 
A. Guthrie & Co., Portland, were low 
bidders. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is calling for bids on another trans- 
mission tower line, bids to be opened 
on July 18. The contract will require 
approximately 1800 tons of steel. 

Melting steel was sold this week to 
mills in the southern part of the state 
at $9 a gross ton, delivered. Cast iron 
scrap sales have been confined to one 
or two carloads, prices ranging from 
$20 to $22, delivered, although distress 
lots have been picked up. 

Demand from private sources for cast 
iron pipe, keeps up well. The National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. was awarded 65 
tons of 4-inch class B pipe by the city 
of Redwood, Cal. Bids will be opened 
July 11 by Yuba City for the laying 
of water mains, calling for. 7500 feet 
of 8, 6, 4 and 3-inch pipe. 


plate 
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Pacific Coast 


Awaits Price and Freight Adjustments 
—All Lines Are Dull 


Seattle, July 9—Dealers in iron 
and «steel report trade dull and _ busi- 
ness quiet. The _ situation appears 
to hinge largely on prospective price 
and freight readjustments. 

The cut announced by the Steel 


corporation was reflected today in 


a reduction of warehouse prices rang- 


ing from 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on steel bars, shapes and bands to 
30 cents on black and_ galvanized 


sheets. . Notwithstanding these reduced 
prices buying is not expected in volume. 
from the 
although 


is absolutely 


Exporters state inquiries 


Orient are fairly numerous 
export 
stagnant. Only 
booked 


One firm, however, has booked 


some say business 


small tonnages have 
been for Japan and China. 


several 
black 


There 


lots of sheets. Japan is buying 


sheets in preference to others. 


galvanized since an 


of 15 


for 
tariff 
The Japanese buyer con- 
black 


business is 


is no call 


increased per cent has 
been placed. 
sequently is ordering sheets 
the galvanizing 
done in Japan. 


Some inquiry for small pipe, in di- 


and being 


mensions running from M-inch to two 


inches has appeared and while ex- 
porters are working on this business 
it is not known that any large ton- 
nages have been placed. It is said 
prices are weaker for the smaller sizes 
and stronger for 2-inch. Japanese buy- 
ers are also said to be inquiring for 
steel rails. One local firm has quoted 
60-pound rails at $60 c.i.f. and is hop- 
ing to close the business soon. 

Wholesale warehouse. prices under 
the changes effective today are as 
follows: 


Steel bars, 4.15c; shapes, 4.15c; plates, 
4.25c; blue annealed sheets, 5.60c; black 
sheets, 6.45c; 7.45c; 

7 


bands, 4.85c; cold rolled shafting, 5.75c. 


Valley Steel Mills Begin 
New Wage Cut 


galvanized sheets, 


Youngstown, July 12.—The first step 
toward another wage reduction in the 
Mahoning valley, as referred to else- 


where in this issue of THE [RON TRADI 


Review, actually has been taken by the 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. The company 
announced on July 12 last that effective 
July 16 it will reduce the common labor 
rate to 30 cents an hour. This comm 

with 27 cents an hour which the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. will pay, and 37 cents 
which the United States Steel Corp. 
will pay with overtime eliminated. The 
Sharon company also will discontinue 


time and a half payments. 








anganese | ariff To Be Attacked 


Eastern Congressman To Oppose Western Delegations on This Paragraph— 
Dyestuffs Provisions Also Under Fire—Debate On Bill Begins This 
Week and Vote Is Fixed for July 21 


ASHINGTON, 


Thursday, 


July 12—Be- 
ginning amendments 

to the Fordney permanent tariff 
bill 


and it 


will be considered by the house, 


is understood that members of the 
New York and Pennsylvania delegations 
the 
ferromanganese and man- 


will attempt to cut down proposed 


high rates on 
ganese ore. Although Chairman Tilson 
of the 


and means committee, 


metals subcommittee or the ways 


the 


inserted in 


which drafted 
bill, fought the rates finally 
the bill, he 
not 


declared his intention of 


Western 


has 


contesting further. and 
southern representatives who put through 
hold 


ground despite the backfire of the eastern 


the rates declare they will their 


importers and certain steel producing in 
The outlook is that the 


chief opposition to the metals schedule 
will center around alloys and their ores. 


terests. present 


Until Thursday debate on the Fordney 
bill After 


discussions to will be 


general. Thursday, 
bill 


amendments 


will be 
the limited to 
will be 


The 


for 


ive minutes and 
considered on the floor of the house 
the bill is 
July 21, when the bill will be voted upon 
Minor 
changes will be proposed by Mr. Tilson, 
mainly to clarify certain provisions. One 


Mr. Tilson take all 


references to copper and brass wire out 


final vote on now fixed 


as a whole and not by schedules. 


amendment by will 


of paragraph 378 and let them be covered 
393, 


per 


by paragraph which would impose 


a duty of 35 cent ad valorem. It is 


possible that an effort will be made to 


increase the duty on saws. 


Claim is made both by Chairman Ford 


ney of the ways and means committee and 
Tilson of 
the 


Chairman the metals subcom 


that been 


Not 


recety ed 


mittee metal schedule has 


accorded a “wonderful reception”. 


a serious complaint has been 


by Mr. Tilson, so he asserts, while those 


received by the ways and means com 


mittee proper have been confined largely 
to the ferromanganese and manganese 
Fordney 


1909 


ore rates. Comparisons of the 


bill 


are 


the Payne-Aldrich act of 
Mr. Tilson 


conditions, 


with 


un fair, avers, because of 


changing and whether the 


Fordney bill is higher or lower than the 


Payne-Aldrich act is not pertinent. Re 
ports on the bill have been made by both 
majority and minority members of th 
largely perfun 
dyestuffs 
Frear includes a 
The increase 


$47 is 


meas! 


committee, but they are 
tory. An 
sions by Representative 
producers. 
from $28 to 


attack on the prov 


blast at rail 
the 
fensible”, he declares, and 
that 
high tariff rates will only 
the The 


makes no mention of 


rail price “ind 


“any 


protects this overgrown infant wit 


serve to he 


fleece public”. minority report 


specific the meta 


majority report in 


Tilson’ 


schedule, while the 


cludes a summary of Chairman 
recommendations. 
not beei. 


that or 


taritt bill has 
the 
reaching the senate it will be sidetracked 
the 
Harding has taken his long-deferred rap 


Interest in the 


lessened any by certainty 


indefinitely. In past week President 
at the dilatory conduct of congress, and 
urged concentration on 
The 


stands today is for the house to pass the 


has personally 


revenue legislation. program as it 


tariff bill on July 21, and then for the 
immediately 
Meanwhile, the 
late August, 
legislation 
the 
Senator 
hold 


bills and Chairman 


ways and means committee 


hearings 
until 


to begin tax 


senate would recess 


at least, so not to consider 


impede the progress of 


bills 


commruttee 


that would 
tariff 


Penrose’s 


and tax Originally, 


hinance was to 
hearings only on tax 
means committee 


that 


and 


But 


Fordney’s ways 


only on the tariff now Senator 


Penrose has declared his intention of 


picking over the tariff bill, this agreement 


appears void 
Speaking on the floor of the house 
vesterday Chairman Tilson defended 


the metals schedule, declaring that the 
rates contained therein “are necessary if 
these industries are to be preserved in 
this country”. Chairman Tilson referred 
to the unemployment situation and said 
that “the only way to bring black pros- 
impose duties 
which will American manufacturers 
on equal terms with their foreign com- 
The important question to 
be decided, he insisted, “is whether the 
wages of our workmen and our stand- 
ard of living are to be brought down 
countries and 
continue 


perity is to customs 


put 


petitors.” 


to those of foreign 


whether our industries are to 
in this country to furnish employment 
for capital and labor or whether they 
to be transferred to foreign soil.” 


Tilson’s address was substan- 


are 
Chairman 
tially that of the report of his metals 
sub-committee back to the ways and 
means committee, which was condensed 
in the majority report of the ways and 
means committee to the house. 


Coal Tar Product Schedule Under Fire 


ASHINGTON, July 12.— 
Coal tar products, included in 
the chemical, oil and paint 


schedule of the Fordney tariff bill, are 
proving the storm center of the bill 
and are under the fire not only of the 
Democratic minority but also certain 
ot the Republican majority. The dye- 
stuffs provisions have been handled 
without gloves in the Frear report, 
and are being defended in the house 
by Representative Longworth. 

Some 2500 words are devoted to the 


dye proposal. Dyes are to be divided 


the federal tariff 
Class A is to include 
obtainable in the 
United States on “reasonable terms” 
of quality, price and delivery, and 
Class B to include all other dyes. No 
dyes of Class A can be imported un- 
der any terms or conditions. 

The tariff commission has sole power 
to determine what constitutes “rea- 
sonable quality, price and delivery.” 
No Class B in excess of a 
6-month can be imported 
without a from the commis- 


into two classes by 
commission. 
such 


dyes as are 


dyes in 
supply 
license 
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The 
the delivery of any dyes falling with- 
in Class A. These provisions, it is 
contended, domestic 
ducers a monopoly on all dyes which 
the commission declares be ob- 
tained “reasonably” in this country, 
In the Fordney tariff bill certain 
coal tar products are set down 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem 
7 cents a pound and others at 35 
per cent and 7 cents a In- 
cluded in the former are these classifi- 
“All distillates of coal tar, 


sion. commission is to prevent 


give dye pro- 


can 
for a 
and 
pound 


cations: 











































































blast furnace tar, oil gas tar, and 
water gas tar which on being sub- 
jected to distillation yield in the por- 
tion distilling below 190 degrees Cent. 
a quantity of tar acids equal to or 
more than 5 per cent of the original 
distillate.” 

The “free list” includes: “Coal tar 
products—pitch of coal tar, pitch of blast 
furnace tar, pitch of water gas tar, 
crude coal tar, crude blast furnace 


Coal Tar In 


HAT the dye and coal tar 
chemical industry of the Unit- 


ed States made notable prog- 
ress in 1920 is shown in the report 
on the census of dyes and coal tar 
chemicals just issued by the United 
States tariff commission. According to 
the report, the American manufacturer 
has reached the stage where he is add- 
ing to his list of products those dyes 
which, although not consumed in large 
quantities, are yet of importance in the 
establishment of a _ well-rounded and 
self-contained coal tar chemical indus- 
try in the United States. 

The output of dyes in 1920 ex- 
ceeded 88,000,000 pounds valued at 
more than $95,000,000 which was a 40 
per cent increase in both quantity and 
value over the preceding year, and 
was 92 per cent in excess of the 
prewar imports. On the other hand, 
the imports of coal tar dyes amounted 
to only 3,400,000 pounds valued at 
$5,760,000. About one-half the imports 
was from Germany and about one- 
third from Switzerland, the remainder 
coming from England and other coun- 
tries. Vat dyes, other than indigo, rep- 
resented the largest class imported. 

A detailed study of production, im- 
ports and exports, shows that the val- 
ue of the domestic output in 1920 was 
at least 120 per cent of the domestic 
consumption, assuming consumption is 
production plus imports minus exports. 


Increase in Vat Dyes 


The most significant development in 
1920 was the large increase in output 
of vat dyes, which in previous years 
had been lacking. The output of in- 
digo, the most important vat dye, was 
more than double the production of 
1919, and also twice as great as the 
prewar imports. This dye now ranks 
first in quantity produced, instead of 
sulphur black, which takes second place 
among domestic dyes. The produc- 
tion of vat dyes, other than indigo, 
showed a gain of nearly 200 per cent 
over the previous year. Vat dyes, 
owing chiefly to shortage of anthra- 
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tar, crude oil gas tar, crude water gas 
tar a ad 





Particular protest is lodged against 
the registry provisions of the bill. Af- 
ter registering and receiving their li- 
cense, dyestuffs importers must put up 
$10,000 bond, which will -be confis- 
cated if any violation is charged. Li- 
censes may be revoked for a _ period 
of three years. The final determina- 
tion what dyes may be imported and 
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what dyes must be purchased from 
American makers—mainly the Chemi- 
cal Foundation—rests with the tariff 
commission. 

It is stated that coal tar dyes af- 
fect the livelihood of more than 1,- 
000,000 employed in 11,000 
manufacturing establishments. These 
plants are capitalized at $2,500,000,000, 
which is about the value of their 


persons 


annual output. 


dustry Thrived in 1920 


cene in the early stages of the domes- 
tic industry, German control of patents 
until October, 1917, small consumption, 
and complexity of manufacture were 
among the latest to be developed by 
the American producer. While there 
is still a certain lack of variety and 
quantity in this class, the progress 
during 1920 has shown that the Amer- 
ican industry possesses the ability to 
produce vat colors on a large scale. 

A year ago the question of obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of anthracene 
for the manufacture of vat dyes was 
one of the most vital problems facing 
the dye industry. During 1920, how- 
ever, the commercial production of 
synthetic anthraquinone in substan- 
tial amounts and the increased output 
of crude anthracene gave promise of 
solving this very important problem. 
It now appears that as fast as the 
needs of the dye makers increase for 
these fundamental raw materials the 
domestic output will meet the demand. 

The total number of firms engaged 
in the production of coal tar products 
in 1920 was 213, while those com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
dyes alone numbered 82. Three hun- 
dred and sixty separate dyes were 
manufactured in 1920. Of these, 108 
dyes, the output of which represented 
more than 90 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, were each manufactured. by 
three or more firms. 

The total exports in 1920 of “aniline 
dyes” and “all other dyes and dye- 
stuffs” were approximately $35,000,000 
or about double the value of the 1919 
shipments. During the first § four 
months of 1921, however, the exports 
showed a rapid decline and during the 
month of April were only about 10 
per cent of the maximum monthly 
export of 1920. This may be attribut- 


ed to the reappearance of German 
dyes either directly or through re-ex- 
portation of reparation dyes in the 
large export markets of the world, such 
as China, Japan and India. 

From a national standpoint, one of 
the most important developments in 


the coal tar industry during 1920 was 
the production for the first time of 
triphenylphosphate in large quantities 
and of tricresylphosphate in 
amounts. These two coal tar products 
have been utilized as substitutes for 
camphor in the manufacture of pyr- 
oxlin plastics. 


Names Tower Chief of 


Steel Division 


Washington, July 12.—Walter S 
Tower, of the Consolidated Steel Corp., 


lesser 


New York, definitely has been an- 
nounced by Secretary Hoover as chief 
of the iron and steel division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce as indicated in the Iron TrapeE 
Review last week Secretary Hoover 
is now turning to the chemical divi- 
sion. It is expected that Grinnel 
Jones, now professor at Harvard uni- 
versity and in the war period with 
the federal tariff commission, will be 
given charge of this division. In an- 
nouncing Mr. Tower’s appointment the 
commerce bureau made this statement: 

“Before taking up his duties as chief 
of the iron and steel division Mr. 
Tower in co-operation with the ship- 
ping board will study the commercial as- 
pects of the American shipping prob- 
lem, including trade routes, allocation 
of shipping, assignment of tonnage and 
the like. This is an important in- 
vestigation and Mr. Tower is con- 
sidered. particularly well equipped to 
undertake the work. 

“When his work with the shipping 
board is completed Mr. Tower will as- 
sume charge of the iron and steel di- 
vision. He will investigate the iron 
and steel industry in Europe. The 
iron and steel industry is looked upon 
as the key industry to reconstruction 
and while Mr. Tower will pay attention 
to the purely export side he intends 
to devote the greater portion of his 
time to the fundamental problems in- 
volved in the resumption .of _ trade, 
using the iron and steel industry as 
the basis of his studies. 

“Mr. Tower is a recognized authori- 
ty on shipping matters During the 
war he was director of the division 
of planning and statistics of the ship- 
ping board.” 


ritish Works Recovery Is Slow 


Activity Confined Largely to Finishing Mills as High Price of Coal Retards Recupera- 
tion—June's Production of Pig Iron 500 Tons; and Steel 1500—Foundries 
Import Belgian Iron at $26.68—French and Belgian Prices Cut 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Traps Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 


ONDON, 11.—Activity in the 
? British and industry 
following the coal strike is prac- 
tically confined to the finishing mills. 
Blast furnaces slow in getting 
started again, and readjustments in the 
iron and steel trades generally are de- 
temporarily owing to the high 
price of coal. It is expected that the 
price will the near future 
when production is resumed on a large 


July 
steel 


iron 


are 


loyed 


drop in 


scale, but at present it is £2 ($7.36) 
per ton. Spot furnace coke has been 
bid up to £3 5s ($11.96). 


Production of pig iron in Great Bri- 
tain in June totaled 500 tons as com- 
pared with 13,600 tons in May, 60,000 
in April, 385,000 in March, 463,600 in 
February and 637,700 in January. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 


in June amounted to 1500 tons com- 





Sterling—$3.68 








pared with 5600 tons in May; 70,000 in 
April, 362,000 in March, 483,500 in 
February and 493,400 in January. Pro- 
duction is still on the down grade. 

Exports of and steel in 
totaled 65,000 tons, compared with 99,- 
000 tons in May, 161,000 tons in April 
and 290,039 tons in March. 
ports totaled 84,000 tons, against 82,000 
tons in May, 111,000 tons in April and 
36,000 March. 

The British pig 
iron is being relieved by the importa- 
tion of Belgian iron at £7 5s ($26.68), 
delivered. The the British 
firmer. 


iron June 


June im- 


tons in 


scarcity of foundry 


price of 
iron is 

The export hematite market is weak, 
£7 ($25.76) being accepted by British 
The sheet and tin plate mar- 
the markets, 


makers. 


ket is the most active of 


an American 
at $45. 


The Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


and mills are resuming operations. 
Galvanized sheets have been advanced 
£1 ($3.68). The makers have good 
inquiries from the Far East. 

French semifinished material has 
been cut to 300 francs ($24.90) per 
metric ton and shapes to 430 francs 
($35.69) Belgian wire has been re- 
duced to 500 francs ($41.50). German 
prices are firmer; bars now being 
quoted at 1600 marks ($24); plates 
1700 marks ($25.50); wire, 1700 marks 


($25.50), and billets, 1200 marks ($18) 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd, 
South Wales, have been awarded 13,- 
500 tons of rails for India at £10 2s 6d 
($37.26) per ton. Belgian mills are 
understood to have quoted £11 18s 3d 
($43.84), while the Germans bid £9 
14s 3d ($35.74) but their tender was 
unacceptable. It is -understood that 
the rails 


interest offered 


French Pig Iron and Semifinished Cut 


ARIS, July 1—Notable _ reduc- 
tions have been made in prices of 
pig iron, and they are being re- 
flected in lower quotations on mer- 
chant bars, plates and sheets. The re- 
ductions on the latter average from 10 
to 50 francs ($0.81 to $4.05) per ton. 
Hematite pig iron has been cut 25 
francs ($2.02) under the “comptoir” 
quotation of 450 francs ($3645). The 
same French hematite is selling in 
Belgium at from 25 to 50 francs ($2.02 
to $4.05) under the domestic price. 
This is a result of low quotations of 
English hematite. Pig iron stocks con- 
tinue to be of large proportions regard- 
less of the new incentive for consum- 
ers to buy. 


French exports for three 


the first 


European Staff Correspondence 





Franc—0.081 











months of 1921 1,277,200 tons 
of iron ore, as compared with 832,000 
the same period in 1920; pig 
184,000 tons compared with 94,- 
tons; and rails, 31,500 tons com- 
with 8500 tons. Exports of 
and sheets in the three-month 
increased by 14,700 tons 
those in the same period in 1920 
French rail makers consider export 
business as satisfactory in view of the 
9000-ton Argentine contract taken at 
528 francs ($42.76) c.i.f. and 3000 tons 
secured from Chile by the de Wendel 
mill at Hayange, against 47 interna- 
tional bidders. Another order for 4800 


included 


tons in 
iron, 
000 

pared 
plates 


period over 


Belgian Feeling Lorraine 


raine competition in pig iron is 
for the first time making itself 
felt in the Belgian field. French hema- 
tite is being sold in Belgium at 50 


ont oom July 1—French Lor- 


European Staff Correspondence 
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francs ($4.05) under the comptoir fig- 
ures commonly quoted in France and 
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French manufacture 
Finland in com- 
offers from 
German 


tons of rails of 


has been booked in 


petition, it is said, with 


Great Britain, Belgian and 
manufacturers 
The Comptoir 
France decided on June 23 to allow its 
seek individual orders in 
market rather than await 
the comptoir of 
such may be placed 
lectively the organization. 
This means entire freedom of trading 
in semifinished materials and competi- 
may be expected to bring prices 
within the next fortnight 
reductions already noted 


as an indication of what 


Siderurgique de 


members to 
the 
the 


open 
distribution by 
orders as col- 


through 


tion 
downward 
The slight 
may be taken 
is to occur 


Competition 


25 francs ($2.02) 
tive French price. 

Complaint is still made by Belgian 
iron masters against Luxemburg pig 
iron competition caused by abolishing 


under the competi- 
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pig iron, and as shown by current quo- the lack of stability in international Nearly half of the Belgian blast fur- 
tations, the situation is being met by trade in Europe. German plates are maces are damped down, but stocks of 


Belgian producers. 

Belgium is meeting stiff German 
competition in Switzerland. German 
bars have been sold in Switzerland for 
160 Swiss francs, which at the Bel- 
gian rate of exchange is approximate- 
ly 350 francs ($28.35), while the best 


being offered in competition with those 


of Belgian manufacture at 188 Swiss 
francs, approximately 400 Belgian 
francs ($32), as compared with the 
Belgian quotation of 500 francs 
($40.50). 

Belgians have received orders for 


pig iron on hand are ample for many 
The this 


week that 21 blast furnaces are alight 


weeks. government reports 
out of 54, and that pig iron production 
in May was 75,790 tons, compared 
with a monthly average of 94,043 tons 
in 1920. 


as 


German Syndicates Prices Weakening 


USSELDORF, Germany, June 
D 23.—Continued slow business 

conditions coupled with the 
abolition of government control of 
prices is weakening the position of prac- 
tically all the great German selling 
syndicates or cartels, which are finding 
increasing difficulty in keeping their 
thembers in line as regards quotations. 
Even the pig iron syndicate, which 


European Special Correspondence 





| Mark—$0.014 








has been an almost immovable rock in 
the sea of price fluctuations for many 
years, is being forced to reconsider the 
actual market situation on account of 
the heavy accumulation of pig iron 
stocks at the furnaces. The altered po- 
sition and its influence on the selling 


syndicates is one of the chief features 


of interest in the German market at 
present. 
The pig iron syndicate expects to 


hold a meeting shortly to discuss the 
price situation. The general impres- 
sion is that considerable reductions will 
be announced, perhaps to the extent 
of 300 marks ($4.20) per metric ton, 
which would result in an average price 
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in the neighborhood of 1200 marks 
($16.80) per metric ton, f.o.b. Ober 
hausen and Siegen. Even such a price 
for pig iron is claimed to be too high 


in proportion to the best figure which 


manufacturers are now able to obtain 


for finished steel, but a reduction by 


the 
mean a 


syndicate will at least 
the 


ratios in the 


Pig Iron 


step toward reestablish 


ment of proper price 


structure. 

Pig iron prices, however, are not be- 
ing liquidated as fast as those of other 
products. Pig iron is still about 1500 
marks ($21.20) per metric ton. Ship 
plates, 5 millimeters and over in thick- 
are quoted nominally at 1800 
marks ($25.40), but it is not difficult for 
determined buyers to shade these prices 
to 1750 ($24.75) or 1700 marks 


ness, 


even 
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($24.00), f.o.b. Essen Rolled wire, 
that is wire rods over 5 millimeters, 
are being offered at 1540 marks ($21.75) 
while bars are being sold for 1600 
marks ($22.60) or even less for attrac- 
tive specifications. On good specifica- 


1650 marks 
metric 


tions for mine rails 1600 to 


($22.60 to $23.30) per ton 


How- 


can 


be obtained, f.oJb. Oberhausen 


ever, all of these prices are below the 
cost of production and the mills there- 
not seeking business actively 


fore are 


on these levels. 
The prices of foreign ores delivered 


to Germany continue to show a de- 


clining tendency. Furnaces are re- 
fraining from buying, the feeling being 
that prices may become lower after the 
the strike 


can freights 


conclusion of English coal 


when ships reduce their 


RS 


by again taking coal out to Spain and 


the Mediterranean, bringing back ton- 


nages of ore. 


Recently some small lots of the best 
low as 


25 shillings ($4.67 per ton c.i.f. Rotter- 


Santander have been sold as 


dam, on a basis of 50 per cent iron 
natural and 8 per cent silica’ Man- 
ganiferous ores with 40 per cent iron, 


6 per cent manganese, and 9 per cent 
silica are being offered at 26 shillings 
($4.86) ton Rotterdam. 
French minette ore was sold last week 
at 850 francs per 100 kilos ($7.10 per 


per c.if. 


metric ton) fo.b. mines, on a basis of 
33 per cent iron natural. The fuel sit- 
uation remains easy on account of re- 


The 
shipbuilding steel syndicate is to be dis- 
solved on July 1, 


duced industrial consumption. 


Canadian Mills May Meet Lower Prices 


ORONTO, Ont., July 12.—De- 
mand for pig iron in the Cana- 


dian market continues to fall 
off. With the exception of two or 
three furnaces, making basic iron, 
production in Ontario is at a stand- 
still, no foundry iron having been 
made for some _ weeks. Furnaces, 
however, are well supplied with vari- 
ous classes of iron. Foundries and 
steel plants in Canada are gradually 
cutting down their operations and 
with the exception of the Dominion 
Steel Corp., Sydney, N. S., and the 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., manufacturers of iron and steel 
products are short of orders. Prices 


continue unchanged and are as follows: 


No. 1, (2.25 to 275 silicon) $34.15, 
malleable, $34.15; No. 2, (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) $33.15, Toronto. Montreal 


prices are: No. 1 and malleable, $36.80; 
No. 2 $35.80. 

Business in the finished 
market has slumped during the 
for a_ few 


iron and 


steel 


past two weeks except 


awards for small tonnages of struc- 


tural , steel. Prices for structural 


beams continue at 3.25c, 
Mill 

light 
3.15¢, 


have 


stapes and 
representatives an- 
bars at 


Some 


Toronto. 


nounce very sales of 


around Toronto. 
orders placed for 
bridges Plates 
are quoted at 3.00c to 3.05c, Toronto 

Both black and galvanized sheets 
have again lapsed into comparative in- 
the mills 
only small are 
being Black still 
quoted at 5.40c, and galvanized, 6.65c, 


prices 


small been 


plates for and boilers. 


activity insofar as are con- 


cerned and tonnages 


placed. sheets are 
Toronto. 


Despite the announcement that Uni- 


ted States mills have reduced prices 
Canadian makers have not taken sim- 
ilar action, although it is expected 
competition from United States mills 
will be met by Canadians. 

Trading in scrap continues quiet. 
Mills are not buying heavy melting 
steel or steel turnings except for im- 
mediate use, but dealers continue to 


buy limited quantities at $10 and $5 
per ton, respectively. Steel axles are 
ig little demand, dealers paying $20 
per gross ton, Toronto Wrought 
pipe and car wheels are not moving 
and while dealers are still offering 


$8 and $20, respectively, little is being 


purchased. Foundries have practically 


ceased to buy scrap. Dealers are of- 


fering $18 to $19 per net ton, Toronto, 
for No. 1 but 
no demand. Malleable scrap is being 


machinery cast, there is 


around $12 ton: stove 
plate at $14; $11, 


standard car wheels at $20, per net ton 


picked up per 


grate bars, and 


Toronto. Recent price reductions have 
not stimulated buying by consumers 


Iron and Steel 
Tonnage for Japan 


of the 
the 


Forecast 


Five year estimates iron and 


steel production and tonnages of 


coal and iron ore to be required for 


Japan have been made recently by a 


financial and economic committee ap- 


pointed by the Japanese government 


The predictions follow: 


—Production— —Requirements— 
Tons ons 

Years Pig iron Steel Coal Iron ore 
1920 377,616 1,031,550 6,040,000 3,709,000 
1921.. 468,000 1,099,000 6,473,000 3,978,000 
1922. 437,000 1,164,000 6,926,000 4,275,000 
1923 466,000 1,227,000 7,339,000 4,517,000 
1924.. 492,000 1,287,000 7,733,000 4,786,000 
The committee at the same _ time 


that 
which 


recommended 


be levied 


a protective tariff 
ranges 10 per 
ore to 15 
Materials for ship 


from 


cent ad valorem on iron 


per cent for steel. 


construction would remain free as at 
present 


Ruled Out as Carrier 


July 12.—The Alle- 
South Side Railway Co., 
subsidiary of the Oli- 
& Steel Co. is not a com- 
carrier the 
interstate 
ruled. 


Washington, 
gheny & 
Pittsburgh, 
ver lron 


mon subject to interstate 
act, the 
commission 


this 


commerce com 


merce has Along 


with decision the commerce 
that the 


Allegheny 


com 
stated 
the 


mission has 


contracts 
& South 
the 


other 


under which 
Side acts as 
Pittsburgh & 


defendant 


switching for 


Lake 


railroads 


agent 
Erie and 


are not shown to 
and the 


power to abrogate 


commission is 
the 


violate the act 


without con- 


tracts or revise their terms. It is 
also required that the Allegheny & 
South Side’s schedules on file with 
the commission be canceled. 


Delays Rate Study Action 
Washington, July 12—Up to today 
has 


commerce 





taken by the in- 
commission upon 
the Southern Traffic 
that the commission 
formal inquiry rail- 
road freight rates to determine wheth- 
er business would be aided by lower- 
ing them. This is asked in place of 
the present piecemeal revision of 
rates now in process by the commis- 
sion. If the commission adheres to 
its present attitude it will refuse such 
an inquiry. 


no action been 
terstate 
the request of 
Atlanta, 


institute a 


league, 
into 














~— Rail Equipment Chief Demand 


China Again Enters the American Market for Large Number of Locomotives and 
Railroad Cars—Old Rail Inquiry Is Repeated—Many Export Inquiries 
Developing Into Substantial Orders 


Are 


EW YORK, July 12.—Although 
the export market is fairly brisk 
with inquiries none stands out as 

greatly important, excepting that for 

rolling stock for China. 
so far has been small and unimportant. 

It is believed by of the export 


houses that the majority of the inquiries 


Susiness closed 


many 


now in hand are merely feelers. 

During the the 
Locomotive Co. reported the receipt of 
Mikado 
for the national railways, five 
Pacific the Pekin-Han- 
kow railways of China and a large order 
forgings for The 
previous the railways 
placed an order for 10 Pacific locomotives 


past week saldwin 


for eight locomotives 


Mexican 


orders 


locomotives for 


for locomotive India. 


week Mexican 
with this company. 

The Orient looms largest in the export 
business for the moment. It is reported 


that the American Locomotive Co. has 
received orders for approximately 50 
locomotives from China. These were 


ordered through the Japanese house of 
Mitsui & Co. They include Mogul, Paci- 
fic and other types. Deliveries are to be 
made during the current year. The South 
Manchuria railway is reported in the 
market for considerable stock. 
The Universal Steel Co. is 
handling one order for 35 locomotives 
and 100 gondola cars and 100 box cars, 
from this road. The latter was to have 
opened bids on 40 passenger cars in addi- 
tion, but the tenders on these have been 
postponed. All of and 
orders are in addition to the large busi- 
ness which is now underway for the de- 
partment of the 
Chinese government, which is being trans- 
acted through the Universal Steel Ex- 
port Co. It is also reported that the 
South Manchuria railway is inquiring 
for material for the construction of 15 
railway cars and 100 40-ton cars. The 


rolling 
Export 


these inquiries 


communications of 


Mukden-Pekin railway has_ repeated 
its old inquiry for rails. 
Some of the independent houses re- 


port a fair inquiry from the Far East 
for miscellaneous light material, such as 
sheets and tin plate. One house has a 
Japanese order for 200 tons of light 
sheets and a Japanese inquiry for 800 
tons of heavy rails. 

Only slight recovery has been reported 
in South America. Ninety per cent of the 
internal combustion engines imported 


the Argentine republic have been 


of American 


into 
manufacture. A_ railroad 


and highway bridge over the Dulce river 


between Santiago del Estero and La 
Bauda is to be constructed at a cost of 
2,500,000 pesos. 

From Brazil the report comes that a 


steel mill will be installed in the state of 


for the electric smelting 


the 


Minas Geraes 


of iron and manufacture of steel 





sheets. A factory for the manufacture 
of cement and the reclamation of waste 
Ocean Freight Rates 
Plain 
Pig iron Steel wire 
New York billets, bars, in coils, Tin 
to etc etc. etc. plate 
Liverpool $ 8.00 $ 8.00 $10.00 $10.00 
London 8.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 
Christiana . 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 
Copenhagen 11.00 10.00 11.00 10.00 
Hamburg 9.00 9.00 13.00 9.00 
Bremen .. 9.00 9.00 13.00 9.00 
Rotterdam 8.00 8.00 12.00 10.00 
Antwerp 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 
ae 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 
Bordeaux 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 
Barcelona . 16.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 
Lisbon ...... 16.00 16.00 20.00 16,00 
Marseilles 10.00 10.00 15.00 10.00 
Genoa ....... 9%.00 9.00 12.00 10.00 
Naples ...... 9.00 9.00 12.00 10.00 
Constantinople 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Alexandria 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Algiers 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Dakar ...... 20.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 
Capetown 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
+Buenos Aires 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
tRiode Janeiro 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Pernambuco. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
Havana .. 44% 44% A4K% 44% 
Vera Cruz... .60 .60 .60 .60 
Calcutta 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Valparaiso .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
§SanFrancisco .75 75 75 75 
Sydney ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 18.00 
tLanded. 
Per 100 pounds, plus extra for wharfage. 
Per 100 pounds. 











materials from metals, and the con- 
struction of a railway for the transpor 
tation of the raw materials for several 


industries are also contemplated. 

W. R. Grace & Co. are said to have re- 
ceived a concession for the construction 
of a wharf at Valparaiso, Chile. The 
market for tractors in Chile is growing 
and, until recently, tractors in use there 
have been of American manufacture. 
Competition is developing from Canadian, 
German and British machinery makers. 

The bids on 15,000 tons of rails for 
Argentina which were opened some time 
ago have not all been closed according to 
reports received here. The German bids 
were the lowest, but it is said 9500 tons 
of the rails went to Belgium at a price 
reported to be approximately $42 c.i.f., 
port of destination. This price was $10 
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a ton under the price quoted by the 
United States Steel Products Co., it is 
understood, and $7 a ton under the 
British quotations. 

Ocean freight rates on iron and 
steel from Atlantic ports to points 
in the Far East have been reduced 
from $16 to $13 a ton. 


Budget t3. Mas Slow 


Government Buying 


Washington, July 12.—Purchasing 
by the various government depart 
ments may be slowed up for a shot 


the taking of invento y 
supplies 


Budget 


pending 
of surplus 


time 
and materials 


order of Director Dawes 


The proposal of Director Dawes is to 


by 


co-ordinate all purchases and _ sales 


of the executive departments by es- 
tablishing a central bureau which 
would “clear” all buying and selling 


Plans of some ofthe departments and 
independent government agencies for ef- 
conflict- 
ing. The shipping board has decided not 
to sell 
until an 
property has been taken. 
this inventory is taken it is 
whether any surplus steel will be 


fecting economies are vague and 


any more material or supplies 


inventory of all the board’s 
Even after 
doubtful 
sold 
This 
110,- 
Hog Is 


because of the depressed market 
the 
surplus steel at 
land is called off the 
be received but no award made. 

The navy, on the other hand, seems 


means if proposed sale of 


000 


tons of 


not bids will 


to contemplate immediate action on 
some of its supplies and materials 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt has or- 
dered the sale of three obsolete bat- 
tleships, four cruisers and two gun- 
boats as scrap. These ships are to 
be dismantled and only the hulls will 
remain. The navy has been pre- 
paring for some time for this sale, 


and has awaited orders from Secretary 
Denby or Roosevelt. The navy, how- 
ever, is not making any special effort 
to move the 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
surplus plates, shapes, bars, etc., which 
it has on hand because it believes 
present prices are too low. A decid- 
ed slowing up in purchasing by the bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts of the 


navy department already is evident. 
June purchasing, on the other hand, 
was exceptionally heavy because ap- 


propriations expired June 30. 


Prepare To Make NewWage Cuts 


Independent Companies Ready To Bring Labor Rate Down to 30 Cents, Following Steel 
Corporation's Reduction to 37 and Bethlehem Steel Co's Cut to 27—Many To Go 
on Lower Basis July 16—Overtime Abolished—How Wages Are Being Deflated 


OLLOWING the action of the 
United States Steel Corp., in 
abrogating the so-called “basic” 
8-hour day and thus abolishing the 
practice of paying 50 per cent extra 
for overtime work, independent iron 


and steel companies are preparing to 
further reductions in their 
The Steel corporation’s 
the labor rate in the 
industry on substantially the same 
which in the case of the com- 
mon laborer now is generally 37 cents 
an hour. The order, or, as the United 
States Steel Corp. puts it, “recom- 
mendation to subsidiary companies,” is 
effective July 16, but before that date 
a large number of independent com- 
panies will be employing labor at less 
than 37 cents. A majority of the in- 
dependent companies eliminated the ex- 
tra payment for overtime work several 
ago. Many of these interests 
the time has now arrived for 
them to take the next step in process 
of deflation. 

One large plant in the Middle West 
cut its common labor rate to 30 cents 
an hour July 1, while in the Cleveland 
district a similar reduction of 20 per 
cent probably will be made general by 
and mill interests within three 
weeks. Some of these are not operat- 
ing but are looking forward to a com- 
bination of lower labor costs and an 
accumulation of orders to enable them 
to resume in the near future. The 
managers of these companies expect a 
continuation of wage readjustments, in 
step with price deflation. Plant offi- 
cials in the Youngstown district indi- 
cate that they will make another wage 
reduction in a few days, from 37 to 
30 cents. The Eastern Steel Co. has 
just announced a cut to 28 cents at 
its plant, which compares with 27 
cents the Bethlehem Steel Corp. will 
put in effect July 16. The Bethlehem 
company will continue for the present 
to pay time-and-a-half rates for Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday work. 

Practically all independent 
panies in the Chicago district made 
a 20 per cent reduction in April, which 
cases brought the common 
rate to 37 cents. Since that 

number of the smaller com- 
panies have made further reductions, 
bringing the rates in some instances 
to 27 cents, and in others to 30 cents. 
All companies have abolished extra 


announce 
wage scales. 
decision places 


basis, 


months 


believe 


furnace 


com- 


in most 
labor 
time a 


pay for overtime. The leading inde- 
pendent still has a 37 cent rate, but 
on July 1 abolished the 8-hour basis 
and pay for overtime. The 
total average reduction in wages made 
by the independents in the Chicago 
district since the first of the year 
amounts to approximately 33 per cent. 


extra 


\ majority of the companies have 
made two cuts, one in April, and 
the other July 1. 

In the eastern district the common 
labor rate paid in the _ steel mills 
on Jan. 1 was 40 cents an hour, and 
this was reduced during the month 
to 30 to 35 cents. Many of the 


mills have announced that lower rates 
will be put in effect July 16, ranging 
from 25 to 27 cents. Those mills 
which have not yet made the second 
reduction are expected to take action 
within a few days. Extra payment 
for overtime work has been eliminated 
by practically all of the mills. 

In the Pittsburgh district leading in- 


dependents have made no announce- 
ments regarding additional wage re- 
ductions, although considerable talk 


is heard abouta cut of 7 cents per hour 
the of 37 cents 
A number of companies, including the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., the 
overtime feature Jan. 1, re- 
duction since being the 20 per 
cut from the 46-cent rate, inaugurated 
the first the 
Pittsburgh district it is said manufac- 


from rate now paid. 

abolished 
the only 

cent 


late in quarter. In 


turers who now are on the same wage 


basis as the Steel corporation, will 
probably await further action by the 
leading interests before making any 


additional wage cuts. The West Penn 
Steel Co. eliminated the overtime fea- 
ture last March and at that time re- 
duced the hourly rate from 46 to 39 
cents, making a further reduction to 
37 cents on June 1. 


In the St. Louis district the major- 
ity of independent companies since 
January have reduced wages 18 to 
24 per cent, bringing the common labor 
rate to 20 to 25 cents per hour. All 
but two have abolished time and half 
payment overtime work. 


The Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, re- 
duced wages 16% per cent Feb. 1 and 
10 per cent, July 1. These reductions 
applied to skilled and unskilled labor. 


for 


Ss 


The common labor rate in effect Jan. 
1 was 39% cents. It is now 30 cents 
No extras for overtime have been in 
effect since Dec. 8, 1920. The Wick- 
wire Steel Co. has not adopted a get- 
eral policy in regard to skilled workers, 
their wages being adjusted individually. 
The common labor rate is 30 cents. Ex- 
tras for overtime have been abolished 

One large steel company in Buffalo 
made a cut of 15 per cent just prior 
to January and followed this with 
another of 15 per cent, bringing the 
rate paid common labor to 33 cents 
Overtime and extras were abolished 
about June 1. 

The Steel corporation put in effect 
the basic 8-hour day Oct. 1, 1918, and 
under the arrangement, wages paid by 
this producer reached the highest point 
in its history. Beginning on Feb. 1, 
1920, common labor was paid $5.06 
for 10 hours of work and $6.44 for 12 
hours, and this continued until May 
16, this year, when a cut of 20 per 
cent was announced. This was the 
second reduction the Steel corporation 
ever found occasion to make in all its 
history. 

The_ reduction effective July 16 is 
equivalent to 8.6 per cent in the wages 
of 10-hour workers and 14.29 per cént 
in the case of 12-hour workers. The 
common laborer working 10 hours will 
receive 35 cents a less than he 
getting May 16 and 
$1.36 less than he received when wages 
were at their peak. Still, his new wage 
will compare favorably with $2 a day 
he received in 1915 and will represent 
an advance of 85 per cent over that 
figure. The who works 12 
hours a day will receive $2 less than 
when wages were at their highest, but 
still will be $2.04 a day better off 
against the rate of 1915. 


At the present rate of 37 cents an 
hour with time and a half for overtime, 
the wages for 12 hours work amounts 
to $5.18. With this hourly rate undis- 
turbed, but the time-and-a-half pay for 
work in excess of eight hours elim- 
inated after July 16, he will receive 
$4.44. The hourly rate in effect prev- 
ious to the May 16 cut was 46 cents, 
this being the highest ever paid by the 
Steel corporation. 

The new rate giving $3.70 for a 
straight 10-hour day represents a re- 
duction of 27.87 per cent from the 
peak, while in the case of the 12-hour 


day 


has been since 


laborer 
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worker, the new rate shows a reduc- 
tion of 31 per cent. The majority of 
independent companies since the first 
of the year have put in effect two wage 
reductions, combined approximating 30 
per cent. 


The following shows the rise and fall 


Sheet and Tin Plate Agreement 


NEW agreement has been signed 

by the Western Sheet and Tin 

Plate Manufacturers association 
with Amalgamated Association of Iron. 
Steel and Tin Workers, effective as of 
July 1, as a result of the adjourned con- 
ference of their representatives in Co- 
lumbus, O., this week. Sheet and tin 
plate mills which were operating un- 
der a sliding scale contract with mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated association 
were closed July 1, following the re- 
fusal of the union’s officials to concede 
any of the points contended for by the 
manufacturers. With the mills shat 
down, the union agreed to practically 
all of the demands of the manufactur- 


The demand for the products of 


ers. 
the mills is still light and the men 
concurred in the opinion that it was 


better for them to accept certain mod- 
ifications than to prolong the period 
of idleness. 

In accordance with the new agree- 
ment the rise and fall of tin plate 
workers’ wages will not be so rapid 
as under the old. Formerly the rate 
was 1% per cent for each 5-cent 
advance over $3.50 in the price of 
tin plate per base box, and a similar 
decrease when the price fell below 
$3.20. Under the new arangement 
the rate will be 1 per cent for each 
1915-1916. 

This point was conceded by the Amal- 
gamated representatives, and since tin 
mill crews are working on a $6.50 sell- 
ing price at present or $3 above base, the 
elimination of % per cent representsa__re- 
duction in the mill 
of 7% per cent. On a $5.75 selling price 
the %& per cent concession is equivalent 
to 5.625 per cent decrease. A reduction 
also was accepted by the Amalgamated 
association in the extra pay allowed on 
tin plate of 14% square feet or more. 
In the tin house the rate of advance and 
decline will be one-half of 1 per cent 
instead of three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

No change was asked for by either 
side in regard to sheet workers’ wages, 
except that on orders for “pickled” bar 
the workers 
more they re- 


5-cent rise or decline as in 


wages of tin crews 


or blue annealed steel will 


per cent than 


receive 5 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
in wages paid common labor for 10 
hours of work by the Steel corpora- 
tion since 1915, 
Per cent 
Wages Percent advance 
10 hrs advance over 1915 
a Se $2.00 “ 
a ys eee 2.20 10 10 
a | SES 2.50 13.6 25 


ceived for regular orders, instead of 10 
per cent extra. The wages to be paid 
catchers was made the same as that for 
The 
crew of sheet workers 


roughers. extra man allowed each 
a year ago, which 
was a disputed point, hereafter will be 
allowed only from April 1 to Oct. 1, 
instead of throughout the year, indicat- 
ing a compromise on this question. 
The 
turers against the extra help on sheet 
mill crews was that the cost of produc- 


from $1.50 


main objection of the manufa 


tion would show an increase 
to $2 
not parties to the agreement. 

The average selling price of sheet 
and tin plate during May and June on 


which wages for July and August will 


a ton above competitive interests 


be based will be determined in con- 
ference this week. 

The manufacturers’ association esti- 
mates that the changes made in the 


new agreement will result in a net sav- 
ing to its members of 10 per cent dur- 
ing the next year, while the Amalga- 
mated association states that the wage 
reductions to which they finally consented 
from 5 o 12 cent 


range per 


Considerable interest was aroused by 
the fact that the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
one of the largest interests represented 
in last year’s agreement with the Amal- 
gamated association was not represented 
at the conference, nor were the Wheel- 
ing Steel & Iron Co., Whitaker-Glessner 
Co., and the LaBelle Iron Works, which 
are part of the corporation. This was 


considered significant, as the works were 


forced into the agreement under the 
stress of war conditions, and it was be- 
lieved that they may break away from 
the Amalgamated. 

Describes Effect of Coal 
Strike on Industry 
Birmingham, Eng. June 30.—The 
Labour Gazette, journal of the British 
ministry of labor, describes the effect 


of the coal strike on the iron and stee! 
trade. It states there was only one blast 
furnace in operation at the end of May, 
while there were only 13 tin plate and 


July 14, 1921 

Dec 15, 1916 2.75 If 37 
May 1, 1917 3.00 y 50 
Oct. 1, 1917 3.30 ] c 
April 16, 1918 3.80 15 0) 
Aug. 1, 1918 4.20 10 110 
Oct. 1, 1918.. 4.62 10 131 
tFeb 1, 1920 F 5.06 10 15 
tMay 16, 1921 4.05 20 10 
July 16. 1921 3.70 * 8.6 85 

*Reduction 

tBasic 8-hour day in effect Time and a 


half for overtime. 


Signed 


compared with 
the 


employment de 


sheet mills working as 


5Cl a year previous. In iron and 


steel works industry 
creased to 58 per cent of what it was 
in April and 87.4 per cent from the 
figure as of June, 1920. 
industries 


and 


“The pig iron 


and tin plate were almost 


idle, and in the iron steel trades 


production had almost ceased at the end 
of the month,” says the Gasette. 

The number of men employed in the 
iron and steel industry during the week 


ended May 31 was 16,706, of which 
148 were engaged at open-hearth fur 
naces, 54 at puddling forges, 12 at bes 
semer converters, 2219 at rolling mills 
842 at forging and pressing, and 2231 
at iron founding. 

The percentage of unemployed among 
members of trade unions from which 
returns are received by the department 
rose from 176 at the end of April 
to 222 at the end of May, and the 
percentage of unemployed among work- 


people insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance act rose from 15 at the end 
of April to 17.6 at the May. 
These did not coal- 
miners unemployed owing to 
dispute. The total 
people registering at the employment ex- 
changes as unemployed May 27 ap- 

2,122,000, 1,469,000 being 
men; 497,000 women, and the 
On April 29, 


end of 
percentages include 
trade 
work 


the 
number of 


was 
proximately 
remainder 
boys and girls. the total 
was 1,854,000. 

rates of 
affected 


Changes in recorded 
during May 1,570,000 
workpeople, of whom about 1,335,000 sus 


wages 
about 


tained decreases amounting to over 
£400,000 a week, and 235,000 received 
increases amounting to about £55,000 a 
week. 

Trade disputes during May involving 


stoppage of work affected 1,152,000 per- 


sons, as compared with 1,176,000 in the 
previous month, and 138,000 in May 
1920. The disputes involved a loss in 
the aggregate of about 23,200,000 work- 
ing days, a decrease of 190,000 days as 
compared with April In May 1920 
the loss through disputes was 1,170,000 
working days. The exceptional magni 
tude of this year’s figures was due to 


the dispute in the coal mining industry. 











Builds New Sheet Mill in East 


Plant Is Designed for an Annual Output of 70,000 Tons of Full Finished Stock— 
Numerous Labor Saving Devices Are Installed—Mills Arranged 
in Two Units of Six Stands Each 


BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 


LTHOUGH steel sheets have been and in so locating the. different de- The plant has overall dimensions of 
rolled in the east for more than partments with reference to each other 375 x 1000 feet and is im the form 


100 years, the capacity for mak- as to necessitate the least possible of the letter “H.” One leg comprises 
ing this product remained practically amount of expense in handling the the sheet bar storage department, sheet 


Stationary in that section until the com- product. As a result the new Baltimore and pair furnaces, hot mills and other 
pletion, in the past few years, of the mill has excited considerable interest production equipment The other leg 
two big new sheet mills in the Balti- among sheet mill engineers and it contains the annealing, finishing, ship- 
more district. Both of them were generally is believed in the trade that ping and repair departments. The con- 
built by J. M. Jones, a well known when business conditions permit the necting section contains the sheet pick- 
figure in the sheet and tin plate industry mew plant to operate on full schedule, ers. Auxiliary buildings include a 
of this country. The first of these it will show surprisingly low costs of grease house, a first aid hospital and 
plants, with capacity for -making sheets production. a supply building. Later a restaurant 
and tin plate, was completed in 1917 ae" for employes is to be built. 

and later expanded. It was described Specialises on lHigh-Grode Steck The sheets bars are brought into the 


in the issues of THe Iron TrapveE Re- Capacity of the new mill is estimated plant on a depressed track and are trans- 
view of May 31, 1917, and May 13, at approximately 70,000 tons of 12 to ferred to the stock floor by cranes, 
1920. This plant was taken over by 30-gage sheets per year. While black of which there are three spanning the 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. while still sheets are included, the main product bar storage and the hot mills, each 
in process of construction, and was is full-finished stock for automobilés, having 80-foot spans and capacity for 
operated by Mr. Jones for a year fol- metal furniture and deep drawing afid 25 tons Adjacent to the bar storage 
lowing its completion. The other plant stamping, and particular attention, there- is a 3-arm bar pickler of the Mesta 
in the Baltimore district is that of the fore, was devoted to installing a com- type which is employed for pickling 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., organized plete equipment in the finishing end of bars that are to be rolled into full 


by Mr. Jones after the termination of the mill. Another feature which re- finished sheets From the stock pile 
his connection with the Bethlehem com- ceived special attention was that of the bars are transferred to the shears, 
pany. thorough lighting and ventilation. All of which there.are two of the alligator 

This plant was laid out primarily of the hot mill stands are provided typ After being sheared they are 
to afford a large amount of production with cold air inlets. The building is transferred to the heating furnaces by 
with the minimum amount of labor. provided with three bands of metal a 10-ton crane This crane also is 
In planning it, no expense was spared sash, of which the top band is for equipped with a grab bucket for trans- 
in providing equipment of the most ventilating purposes only In addition, ferring coal from a pit at the side of 
modern character. Particular attention the wall is provided with openings back the building to a bin which is 


was “devoted to labor saving devices, of each furnace for cooling purposes. conveniently located back of each furnac« 





FIG. 1—ONE OF THE BALANCED SHEET MILLS AT THE NEW PLANT OF THE EASTERN ROLLING MILL CO., BALTIMORE 
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Fig. 2—Annealing Department 

Comprises 12 Stoker Fired Fur- 

maces Arranged in Pairs. Each 

Furnace Is Equipped With Elec- 
trical Pyrometer 


Fig. 3—Acid Fumes From the 

Three Pickling Vats Are Exhausted 

Into the Atmosphere by Large 

Wooden Hoods Built Over Each 
Machine 


Fig. 4—General View of the Hot 

Mill Department. The Installation 

Includes 12 Mills Arranged In Two 
Groups of Six Mills Each 
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Twelve continuous pair furnaces and 
12 double sheet furnaces built by George 
J. Hagan & Co., Pittsburgh, comprise 
the heating equipment. Bars are charged 
into the pair furnaces by means of 
hydraulic charging machines of the 
Allis type. Twelve to 24 pairs are 
charged at a time and after each 
batch of pairs has been pushed to the 
front of the furnace, the charger is 
pulled back by releasing a weight and 
another batch of pairs is charged, the 
complete operation requiring 15 to 20 
minutes. The pair and double sheet fur- 
naces are fired with slack coal and are 
provided with forced draft stokers made 
by the Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York. The draft is provided by 
means of electric fans. Coal is fed 
into the combustion chamber of each 
furnace by means of a worm screw and 
hopper; the furnaces are grouped int 


units of six and the stokers are oper- 
ated by overhead shafts running con- 
tinuously the length of each unit. Con- 
nections with the shafts-are by means 
of worm gears and ratchets and these 
connections are provided with spring 
barrels in order to eliminate any danger 
of breakage of the stoker mechanism. 
The furnaces are provided with doors 
for cleaning the grates. 

The hot mills, 12 in number, were 
built by the National Roll & Foundry 
Co., Avonmore, Pa. These are ar- 
ranged in two units of six mills each, 
and each of these units is driven by a 
1500-horsepower General Electric Co. 
motor, the connection being through 
helical-toothed reduction gears having 
a ratio of 8 to 1. Eight of the mills 
are provided with roughing rolls, while 
four are single, jump mills. Each 
train of hot mills is provided with 2 
Stands of flattening, cold rolls; after 
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being sheared, the sheets are passed 
through the cold rolls im order to 
straighten out kinks. The four jump 
mills are provided with a _ doubling 
shear for light gages and small sizes. 
The hot mills are equipped with steam, 
water and air and the cold mills with 
water and air. 

The mill equipment includes steam 
doublers manufactured by the Hyde 
Park Foundry & Machine Co., Hyde 
Park, Pa. Opposite the hot mills are six 
156-inch shears of the guillotine type, 
manufactured by the Hyde Park com- 
pany. Scrap from the shears is baled 
in hydraulic presses made by the Gal- 
len-Henning Co., Milwaukee. These are 
so located that the baled scrap may be 
loaded and shipped in cars from which 
sheet bars have been unloaded. Auxil- 
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machines and for heating the bath 
Equipment in the annealing department 
comprises 12 furnaces, arranged in 
pairs. All are fired with coal and are 
provided with stokers of the same type 
as those in the sheet and pair fur- 
naces. The annealing units are pro- 
vided with pyrometers. The department 
is served by a 35-ton crane with an 
80-foot span. All sheets are cold rolled 
after the annealing process, 16 stands 
of cold rolls being provided for this 
purpose. These mills were built by the 
Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 
They are driven by an 800-horsepower 
General Electric motor through a heli- 
cal tooth reduction gear made by the 
Falk Co., Milwaukee. Eight mills are 
located on each side of the motor. 
They are all served by a 15-ton crane. 
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going through any further finishing proc- 
ess, are shipped from a separate de- 
pressed track located alongside the cold 
rolling department. Altogether, the 
plant is provided with six railroad con- 
nections, two for receiving coal, one 
for receiving sheet bars, one for re- 
ceiving supplies and two for shipping. 

Auxiliary departments which are lo- 
cated in the section of the building de- 
voted to annealing, finishing and ship- 
ping, include a 72 x 45-foot repair shop, 
a 48 x 45-foot blacksmith shop and a 
48 x 45-foot electrical repair shop. 
These are served by a 5-ton crane which 


also is employed in handling coal for 
the annealing department and the ° 
boilers. 

The Eastern Rolling Mill Co.'s build- 
ing is of the Aiken monitor roof type. 








FIG. 5—GENERAL VIEW OF THE COLD ROLL DEPARTMENT WHICH INCLUDES 16 


iary equipment includes two 48-inch 
roll lathes located between the two 
hot mill groups. Operations throughout 
the plant are by means of electricity. 
This is obtained from a local service 
company. A substation containing 
switchboard and transformer is located 
in a separate enclosure opposite the hot 
mills. 

From the hot mills the sheets are 
transferred by means of transfer trucks 
to the pickle department, which is in the 
portion of the building connecting the 
two main portions. Three 4-arm pick- 
ling machines of the Mesta type com- 


prise the major units in this department. 


This department is served by a 10-ton 


crane and is equipped with a continuous 
drying furnace; the sheets, after being 
swilled, are placed on a sprocket con- 
veyor and passed over the flame. Ad- ing the sheets; carriers of this type, in 
jacent to the pickling department is a 
boiler unit of two 250-horsepower boilers 
which 


The finishing 


HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


department contains 


three roller levellers made by R. S. 
Newbold & Sons, Norristown, Pa., one 
156-inch resquaring shear made by the 
Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 
one 120-inch Niagara resquaring shear 
and two stretcher levellers made by the 
Globe Foundry & Machine Co., St. Louis, 
and a knife grinder for grinding shear 
knives. All sheets are passed through 
the roller leveller and the stretcher 
leveller is employed for furniture stock 
and other sheets for which it is speci- 
fied. Resquaring and oiling are done 
as specified. For shipping the sheets 
there is a depressed track with capacity 
for eight cars. The finishing and ship- 
ping department is served by a 15-ton 
crane with 80-foot span which is pro- 
vided with a U-shaped cradle for carry- 


fact, are located in all departments of 
the plant. Black sheets which are hot 
provide steam for operating the and cold rolled and annealed, without 


STANDS OF ROLLS DRIVEN BY AN 800- 


The sides are of corrugated steel, pro- 
vided with metal sash as previously de- 
scribed. The floor is of paving brick, 
with the exception of that in the finish- 
ing and shipping department which is 
of wood blocks. Water for the various 
departments is obtained from a huge 
standpipe at the plant. 

Officers of the Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co. are: President and general manager, 
J. M. Jones; vice president, C. E. F. 
Clarke; secretary, L. J. Jones; treas- 
urer, J. A. Downey. A. J. Hazlett is 
sales manager. H,. A. Thompson is 
assistant sales manager. C. A. Pen- 
nock is general superintendent, and J. - 
E. Cook, assistant general superintendent. 
The following constitute the board of 
directors: J. M. Jones, Waldo New- 
comer, F. B. Cahn, F. W. Wood, L. 
J. Jones, J. T. Hill, C. C. Pusey, all 
of Baltimore; J. E. Alred, C. E. F., 
Clarke, R. M. Smith, of New York; 


and A. W. Thompson, of Pittsburgh. 
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Solving the Frequency Problem 


In Purchasing Electric Power from Large Central Stations Steel Mills Are Facing 


Problem of Applying 60-Cycle Current to Plants Designed for Lower 
Frequency—Possible Solutions Outlined 


BOUT 15 years ago steel mill 
engineers, recognizing the ad- 
visability for standardization of 

certain requirements in connection with 
mill practice turned to the question 
‘of choice of frequency. At that time 
all the electric power used by the steel 
mills was produced in their own plants, 
and in many cases, such plants were of 
relatively large capacity compared with 
central stations. Apparently the ad- 
visability of the generation of * their 
dwn power was not questionéd as 
this was the only means by which 
they could obtain electric power. 

Since only two frequencies, namely 
25 and 60 cycles, were in general use in 
this country, the steel mill engineers 
confined themselves to a comparison 
of these two and their fitness for 
steel mill work in general. Three 
conditions of service required special 
consideration. First, the operation of 
large, slow speed induction mo- 
tors; second, the transformation from 
alternating to direct current; and third, 
the parallel operation of slow speed, 
gas engine driven generating sets. 

Much of the heavier service of the 
steel mills was contemplated at rela- 
tively low speeds with direct-connected 
motors, or with as little gearing as 
possible on the basis that large, high- 
speed, high-power gears would not be 
satisfactory. As motors up to 6000 
horsepower, nominal rating, with 
speeds of 75 to 90 revolutions per min- 
ute, were considered necessary in cer- 
tain applications, it appeared that 25 
cycles was far better than 60, both 
from the standpoint of the general per- 
formance and the first cost. 


Higher Speeds Now Obtained 


In transformation to direct current, 
both synchronous converters or “ro- 
taries” and motor-generators were rec- 
ognized as possible methods. With ro- 
taries, 25 cycles offered by far the 
better proposition, compared with the 


°60-cycle rotaries of that time; where- 


as with motor-generators, little differ- 
ence existed. With induction motor 
drive for motor-generator sets, nat- 
urally the lower frequency offered ad- 
vantages, while with synchronous mo- 
tor drive, the 60-cycle was better. 
Tt must be borne in mind that in those 
days the high-speed, direct-current, 
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commutating-pole generator was not 
yet developed, thus then relatively low 
speeds of motor-generator sets, 25- 
cycle synchronous driving motors were 
fairly comparable with 60 cycles, while 
with induction motor drive the ad- 
vantage naturally was with 25 cycles. 
The coming of the commutating-pole 
direct-current machines with conse- 
quently much higher speeds has 
greatly changed the situation, as will 


be referred to later. 


The third condition mentioned, paral- 
lel operation, is one which concern- 
ed gas engine drives principally. It 
was the belief that by using furnace 
gases with suitable large, low-speed, 
gas engines, the most economical gen- 





The Problem 


phos: to the gradual changes 
taking place in the method of 
gencrating clectric power’ for in- 
dustrial use, many large steel mills 
are now facing the problem of 
utilising alternating current from 
central station lines in equipment 
which was designed for current of 
a lower frequency. Not many years 
ago when each large steel com- 
pany operated its own power plant, 
25-cycle current was used almost 
exclusively. Now, however, with 
the central station system well es- 
tablished and gaining in popularity 
every day, there is a marked ten- 
dency toward the use of 60-cycle 
current. As can well be imagined 
the problem of utilising the 25- 
cycle equipment in conjunction with 
60-cycle current is a ‘serious one. 
In the accompanying article B. 
G. Lamme, chief engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., outlines the prob- 
lem and mentions five possible solu- 
tions. In conclusion, he declares 
that cath case must be judged on 
its own merits and outlines a policy 
which has regard for the standard- 
ising of equipment in the future. 
The article is abstracted from a 
paper presented at a recent meet- 
ing of the Cleveland chapter of 
the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers. 

















eration of power would be obtained. 
The Gary, Ind. plant is an illus- 
tration of this early tendency. It was 
well known that 25-cycle parallel op- 
eration of alternators with gas engine 
drive was a much easier proposition 
than with 60 cycles, and even with 
25 cycles there were some doubts 
regarding successful paralleling. 


Represents Extreme Conditions 


The Gary plant should be referred 
to further as an illustration of certain 
extreme conditions undertaken in some 
of the earlier pioneering in electri- 
fication of steel mills. All equipment 
was more or less new and _ special. 
In this early plant were many condi- 
tions of motor drive which, even with 
very slow speed motors, still re- 
quired huge gears for further reduc- 
tion in speed. Some of the ultimate 
speeds, at the load, corresponded to 
six to ten revolutions with direct-mo- 
tor drive, obviously representing im- 
possible conditions as far as direct mo- 
tor applications were concerned. Even 
with gearing, the conditions of motor 
drive were such that 60 cycles would 
have represented impracticable con- 
ditions, thus 25 cycles was a practical 
necessity in this plant as designed. As 
a matter of fact this plant had a decid- 
ed influence in fixing 25 cycles as a 
standard for steel mill work. 

Considering all the various condi- 
tions, the steel mill engineers decided 
definitely upon 25 cycles as the future 
standard for generating plants. A 
standard of 6600 volts was also de- 
cided upon, although this was not con- 
sidered as of first importance, and prac- 
tically amounted to setting an upper 
limit. Considerable use was needed for 
lower voltages such as 2200, in fact, 
experience has shown that 2200 volts 
is used more than 6600 in the small- 
er plants. 

The choice of 25 cycles at that time 
undoubtedly was the correct one, with 
the knowledge and experience avail- 
able, and it may be stated emphatical- 
ly that no real mistake was made in 
this choice. Had 60 cycles been chosen 
instead of 25 cycles, it is probable 
that steel mill electrification would 
have been handicapped greatly in many 
ways and would not have reached the 
present advanced stage of development. 
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New conditions have arisen in recent 
years, however, which have changed 
the complexion of the problem to a 
certain extent. Fifteen years ago it 
was believed, quite generally, that 25 
cycles would be the future power 
frequency of the country on account 
of its general advantages in genera- 
tion, transmission, utilization and trans- 
formation to direct current. If this 
was true of the general problem, it 
applied still more positively to the 
steel mil] situation. The whole trend 
for large power service seemed to be 
toward 25 cycles; but, for lighting 
purposes, 60 cycles was favored as be- 
ing by far the more desirable fre- 
quency. 

From the central station standpoint, 
however, the situation changed gradu- 
ally. One of the main handicaps of 
the 60-cycle system was the greater 
difficulties in transformation to direct 
current. The 60-cycle rotary con- 
verter, while operative in a fairly sat- 
isfactory manner in some applications, 
was considered quite unsatisfactory in 
others. This meant that motor gen- 
erators were required in connection 
with 60-cycle generating plants, while, 
with 25 cycles, rotary converters were 
used almost exclusively. Thus the 
large generating plants for operating 
direct-current railway service and those 
for operating the three-wire direct- 
current Edison systems went almost 
exclusively to 25 cycles, mainly on 
account of the advantages of rotary 
converters over motor generators. Im- 
provements in the 60-cycle rotary 
converter appeared about 15 years 
ago; nevertheless, the machine being 
of the noncommutating pole type, was 
of relatively low speed with many 
poles and was unduly complicated and 
expensive and inefficient. The com- 
ing of the commutating poles in direct- 
current generators was followed sever- 
al years later by the use of similar 
poles in rotary converters, beginning 
about 1911. 


Higher Frequency Reccives Attention 


The use of commutating poles on 
rotaries immediately opened the way to 
very much higher speeds, so_ that 
within a year or two after their 
introduction, the speeds of both 25 and 
60-cycle rotaries began to climb at 
a rapid rate. The 60-cycle rotary had 
the advantage for soon the 25 cycle- 
machine reached its limiting minimum 
number of poles; whereas the former 
machine could go to materially higher 
speeds before reaching such limits. 
Consequently the 60-cycle rotary, in 
the smaller capacities especially, soon 
outran the 25-cycle, while in larger 
machines it made such a good show- 
ing relatively that it put the 60- 
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cycle generating system nearly on a 
par with the 25-cycle from the stand- 
point of transforming to direct cur- 
rent. 

In the development of induction mo- 
tors, the tendency also was toward 
higher speeds. In the small sizes of 
25-cycle induction motors, little choice 
is given in speeds on account of the 
few combinations of poles which are 
possible. Here 60-cycles presented ma- 
terial advantages in offering much 
higher speed machines for general 
power purposes with resultant lower 
first costs. Revolutions of 1200 and 
1800 corresponding to six and four 
poles, respectively, became common 
practice on 60 cycles; whereas 750 
revolutions per minute was practically 
the nearest corresponding 25-cycle 
machine. Of course, 2-pole, 1500 re- 


volutions per minute, 25-cycle machines 





Possible Solutions of 
the Problem 


IVE solutions of the frequency 

problem are open to the engineers 
and operators of mills in which al- 
ternating current is used. They are 
as follows: 

1. Rebuilding, or obsoleting ex- 
isting plant and replacing entirely 
with 60-cycle equipment. 

2. Conversion of 60-cycle pur- 
chased power to 25 cycles by fre- 
quency changers and operating in 
connection with existing plants. 
This retains the advantage of the 
existing 25-cycle system, but re- 
sults in considerable losses due to 
the frequency changers. 

3. Allowing the existing 25-cycle 
plant to remain in service, and in- 
stalling new generating and motor 
equipment for 60 cycles. This 
would allow purchased 60-cycle 
power to be utilized in connection 
with the new generating plant. 
This, however, involves a more 
or less mixed system throughout 
the plant. 

4. Retaining the existing 25- 
cycle plant fo: those parts of the 
service where 25 cycles are mate- 
rially better, and changing other 
parts to 60 cycles for use on pur- 
chased power. This could be con- 
tinued until the old plant and 
equipment became obsolete and 
probably would result in a mixed 
system throughout the mills for 
years to come, 

5. Utilizing the existing plant 
within certain areas and applying 
60-cycle purchased power to ex- 
tensions and new areas. This in- 
volves a double system, but not a 
general mixture of two systems in 
the same areas. Eventually if the 
purchased power proves more sat- 
isfactory than the local supply, the 
latter could gradually be obsoleted. 
This means, however, that in the 
new areas the 60-cycle would be 
applied to slow speed motors as 
well as all other apparatus. 
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are possible, but it happens that for 
constructive reasons, the 2-pole ma- 
chine does not show any material 
advantage in cost or otherwise over 
the 4-pole machine. 

From the standpoint of power gen- 
erating units, 60 cycles also presented 
advantages. In the earlier days of 
the turbo-generator, the 25-cycle, two- 
pole, 1500 revolutions per minute unit 
was favored over the 60-cycle, 6-pole, 
1200 revolutions per minute machine 
of corresponding capacity. However, 
with the use of higher speeds, which 
has occurred in the turbo-generator 
practice as well as in other lines 
of electrical design, the 1200 revolutions 
per minute, 6-pole machine was dropped 
in favor of the 1800 _ revolutions 
per minute, 4-pole machine, thus plac- 
ing the advantage somewhat in favor 
of 60 cycles. Moreover, up to 5000 
kilowatts a 3600 revolutions per min- 
ute, 2-pole machine at 60 cycles be- 
came possible; whereas the best that 
the 25-cycle frequency could offer 
was 1500 revolutions per minute. 


Transforme:s Are Made Lighter 


In transformer development in the 
early days, 25 cycles appeared to have 
all the advantage, due to the fact 
that the iron losses were relatively 
much lower and the iron in the mag- 
netic circuit could be worked at very 
much higher flux densities. With 
improvements in the quality of trans- 
tormer steel, however, such as the in- 
troduction of silicon steel, it was found 
that with either 25 or 60 cycles the 
flux densities could be worked up to 
such a point that saturation of the 
magnetic circuit, and in consequence 
the magnetizing current itself, be- 
came one of the limiting conditions. 
Thus 25 cycles represented lower losses 
in the transformer iron, which were 
more than counterbalanced by the in- 
creased quantity of iron required. In 
later development the 60-cycle trans- 
former, has proved to be materially 
smaller, lighter and cheaper than its 
25-cycle competitor. 

Thus it may be seen from the few 
indications given above. that there 
were strong reasons for the trend 
toward 60 cycles for general power 
generation and distribution. The trans- 
mission advantages at first seemed to 
be in favor of 25 cycles. Transmis- 
sion voltages, however, soon rose from 
11,000 to 22,000, 33,000, 44,000, 66,- 
000, 110,000, 132,000 154,000 and now 
220,000 is to be tried out soon. With 
these higher voltages the 60-cycle 
transmission has proven to be suffi- 
ciently satisfactory; so that consider- 
ing generation, transformation, trans- 
mission, distribution and the nature of 
the load, the advantages have been con- 
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Siderably in favor of G0-cycle type. 

Large central stations for general 
power supply were almost unknown 
15 to 20 years ago. There were light- 
ing stations, railway stations, and pow- 
er stations furnishing individual in- 
dustries, but there were practically no 
central stations for the general supply 
of power, as have developed during 
the past few years. With the gradu- 
al recognition of the advantages of 
centralized power plants, the smaller 
lighting and general pcwer distributing 
Stations began to expand and reach 
out toward the isolated and special 
service plants. Gradually as the cen- 
tral stations increased in capacity, they 
made special power rates to the rail- 
way companies and to the industrial 
plants, which were better than these 
plants could obtain from their own 
generating plants. Consequently, the 
tendency has been toward shutting 
down the individual plants, with pur- 
chase of power from the central plant. 
This action has been cumulative, for 
the more load taken over by the 
central plant, the bigger the central 
plant became and the better rates it 
could make. In this growth the tend- 
ency has been largely, and in recent 
years almost exclusively, toward 60 
cycles as a general purpose frequency. 

Naturally, in reaching out for more 
load, these large central power plants 
have included the steel industry along 
with other industries, and this is where 
the steel mill problem of frequency 
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has become prominent. As many of 
these steel mills, especially the older 
for 25 


ones, are already equipped 

cycles, the problem has been that 
of best adapting the 60-cycle fre- 
quency where power is to be pur- 
chased. 


In former days, the steel mill could 
compete favorably with the central 
station in the cost of power, but with 
the increased growth of the central 
power stations and their lower rates 
for power, the steel mills are tempted 
toward the purchase of power. Al- 
though the steel power plant may be 
able to generate power as cheaply as 
it can be purchased, it still is not, 
in itself, an attractive investment as 
capital is not, usually invested with- 
out the expectation of a reasonable 
return. Some of the steel mill en- 
gineers have said, the business of the 
mills is to produce steel] and not to 
manufacture power, therefore, they 
cannot compete with those whose sole 


business is the manufacture and sale of 
power. 

One condition which lends _ itself 
toward the use of 60-cycles in steel 


mill work is the increased use of gear- 
ing thus allowing higher speed mo- 
tors. For many kinds of service gear- 
ing now is used where direct con- 
nection formerly was considered the 
only method. In consequence, the 


speed of steel mill motors averages 
much higher. 
On the other hand, certain pre- 





encies and growths into account. 


recommended. 


as to warrant their use. 


possibilities. 


as an auxiliary supply. 





Each Case Must Rest on Own Merits 


HERE is no good general solution to this frequency problem and 
each case must be handled on its merits, taking the future tend- 
In many cases it appears that the 
large existing 25-cycle local systems should be retained, at least until 
such time as the need for replacement is more obvious than at present. 
Unless the future service of the mill shows strong indications of going 
almost entirely to 60 cycles, a mixed generating plant is not to be 
In those cases where existing 25-cycle power and pur- 
chased 60-cycle power are both to be used, they should at first have 
their own individual services or areas, as far as possible, to avoid in- 
discriminate mixing of services throughout the mills, and to avoid fre- 
quency changers with their attendant losses, unless conditions are such 
In general, where both frequencies probably 
will be used for some time to come, and there is any real necessity 
for a tie between the two, then frequency changing becomes a neces- 
sity. As central station service now has become reliable, there is not 
the need for a tie between two frequencies as was formerly the case, 
thus in many cases, frequency changers can be eliminated. 

A new plant expecting to generate its own power should be in- 
stalled at 60 cycles, if located in a 60-cycle district, because of future 
The present growth in 25 cycles appears to be limited to 
existing plants which may never be replaced by 60 cycles. 
quence of this mixed service, the ultimate solution of the general sup- 
ply problem may mean 60 cycles for general purposes, with 25 cycles 


In conse- 
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judices exist against large gears for 
heavy service, based upon more or less 
unfortunate experiences, but through 
greater experience and more suitable 
types of gears this prejudice is dis- 
appearing. As in everything else con- 
siderable development has been made 
in the gear situation to meet many of 
the applications and while individual 
cases may exist where gears are not 
favored, it is admitted that the general 
tendency in recent years has been 
toward higher speed motors with gear- 
ing. Regardless of whether or not 
it represents the best engineering, the 
trend is toward such gearing, and as 
a rule, where a trend persists it must 
sooner or later become recognized as 
desirable practice. 


Operative slow-speed motors can be 
built for 60 cycles as well as for 25 
cycles, but with lower power factor 
or with high cost. In some cases, 
lower power factor may not be an 
important item. With equal power 
factors, a slow-speed 25-cycle induc- 
tion motor is inherently smaller and 
cheaper than the corresponding 60- 
cycle motor, this being a fundamental 
difference. On the basis of equal 
costs of motors with quite different 
power factors, additional cost of power 
factor correction should be included to 
make the two cases comparable. How- 
ever, it is only in the slow speed 
induction motors that 25 cycles repre- 
sents any material advantage. Should 
plant equipment consist largely of slow 
speed induction motors, the 25 cycle 
frequency would represent a most 
nearly ideal arrangement, but few 
plants, if any, utilize larger part of the 
total power in such motors. Taking 
all the other service into account, prob- 
ably it will be found that there are 
few plants in which 60 cycles can- 
not make practically as good showing 
as 25 cycles. In other words, where 
the slow speed service represents but 
a relatively small part of the total 
service, it may be better to make 
some sacrifices in this smaller part to 
the advantage of the whole. 


The question of purchase of 60 
cycle power is dependent upon many 
conditions. In the Pittsburgh district, 
for instance, the total electric power 
used in the various steel mills may rep- 
resent the equivalent of a huge power 
plant in itself. Were the various mills 
to combine their power plants into one 
general plant, the capacity of such 
plant and the conditions of operation 
probably would be such that it could 
compete favorably with any large cen- 
tral station, and in such case 25 cycles 
could be the frequency. Moreover, 
this would remove the manufacture of 
power from the mills themselves and 
place it in a plant whose sole business 
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would be the manufacture and supply 
of electric power. It may be suggested 
at this point that furnace gases are 
used to a greater or less extent under 
the boilers or power plants and that 
with the power plant placed elsewhere 
these gases would be wasted. How- 
ever, there is little doubt but that other 
uses would be found for such gases, 
for some of the steel mills at present 
find uses for furnace gases without 
burning them under the boilers. 

In considering a single large power 
plant, the Pittsburgh district represents 
very unusual conditions in that many 
large steel plants are concentrated 
within one relatively limited district. 
A combined steel power plant in the 
Pittsburgh district, therefore, would 
represent a special rather than a gen- 
eral condition and would furnish the 
solution of the problem for only one 
general district. In other districts the 
problem of 60 cycles versus 25 cycles 
would still hold and would have to be 
met. 


Classification of Frequency Solutions 


With this question of purchase of 
power before them, a number of the 
steel mills throughout the country 
which have been planning to increase 
their power plants, are faced with the 
question of installing an additional 
plant at 60 cycles instead of 25 cycles. 
The purchase of. additional power at 
60 cycles involves numerous problems 
in the application of such power to the 
existing equipment. Probably as good 
a way as any to consider the problem 
is to classify the various methods by 
which the double frequency situation 
could be met. These methods may 
be classified under five headings as 
shown in the accompanying table, the 
order in which they are given, however, 
not representing their importance. 

Looking at the matter broadly, it 
does not seem advisable to generate 
two separate frequencies in the local 
plant. In other words, if 25 cycles 
is the existing frequency, it is not 
desirable to install an additional gen- 
erating plant at 60 cycles, unless such 
new equipment is to be of greater 
capacity than that already installed. 
In this latter case it might be advisable 
to install the additional plant of 60 
cycles, with the understanding that the 
older small 25 cycle plant soon will 
be superseded entirely. In other words, 
the only condition under which the two 
frequencies should be mixed in the 
one generating plant, is that in which one 
of them is to be abandoned entirely with- 
in a reasonably short time. How- 
ever, wherever the additional plant, 
is to be smaller than the plant al- 
ready installed, it would be better to 
install the additional plant at the 
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same frequency that was being used. 
Some of the large central stations 


have encountered a similar problem. 


In some of these, both 25 and 60 
cycle generating units have been in- 
stalled in the same plant, but as a 


rule, they supply different service and 


areas. For instance, the 25 cycle 
service will be utilized almost en- 
tirely by conversion to direct cur- 


rent, and within a given district this 
will apply exclusively. In other cities 
the 60 cycles may be represented by 
entirely separate power plants supply- 
ing outlying districts mostly, a large 
part of the application being by direct 
service instead of by conversion to di- 
rect current. So far as the writer 
knows, in general, the two services are 
not mixed indiscriminately. 

It has been suggested that in the 
application of 60 cycles to steel mills, 
this might be used largely for one kind 
of service, such as the motor genera- 
tors or rotaries for producing direct 
current. In this way the 60 cycle serv- 
ice need not be distributed generally 
throughout the mills, but would be 
supplied to the converting machinery 
which is not scattered through the 
mills in the same way as the mo- 
tors. Moreover, the modern 60 cycle 
synchronous motor-generator is just 
as economical as its 25 cycle competi- 
ter, more economical in some 
while the 60 cycle rotary converter, 
if transformers are included, approach- 
es relatively close to the 25 cycle in 
general operating characteristics. 


cases, 


In existing mills, changing to 60 
cycles would mean replacing or remod- 
eling at very considerable expense the 
existing motor-generators and ro- 
taries, and unless the future growth of 
such apparatus is to be very large 
compared with that already installed, 
this reconstruction or replacement 
might prove in the end to be relative- 
ly expensive. Installation of frequency 
changers, which would allow the con- 
tinuation of the existing 25 cycle fre- 
quency might become necessary. Even 
if the existing machinery is more or 
less out of date, probably it can be 
kept in service for many years to come, 
for much of this machinery is well 
built and of durable construction, hav- 
ing perhaps 20 to 30 years of good 
operative life. In fact, some of the 
motor generators and rotary converters 
which have been in operation for 10 
to 20 years in steel mills appear to 
be as good as when first installed and 
it will be difficult to justify their ob- 
solescence and replacement. 

Something might be said further re- 
garding frequency changers. As stated 
before, the function of the frequency 
changer is to change frequency, 
a conversion accomplished at a con- 


95 
siderable expense in power. Other ob- 
jections outside of inefficiency count 
against the frequency changer, but 
these probably would not be dominat- 
ing or controlling in themselves. On 
the face of it, the frequency changer 
seems to furnish such a simple solu- 
tion of the frequency problem that in 
some instances it pays to sacrifice oth- 
er considerations in favor of simplicity. 

It must be borne in mind, in the 
first place, that there are no means for 
getting the exact 60 to 25 relation with 
an economical type of machine, for the 
numerical ratio of ‘60 to 25 allows 
only a 24-10 pole combination, which 
represents a rather low speed except 
for units of enormous capacity. If any 
other more economical combination of 
poles is chosen, such as 10-4 or 14-6, 
then, with a 60 cycle supply system, 

other frequency than 25 cycles 
be obtained. The 10-4 pole com- 
bination gives 24 cycles, while the 
14-6 pole combination gives 25.7 cycles. 
Therefore, for either of these com- 
binations, it would be necessary to 
change the steel mill frequency slight- 
ly. If either of the above combina- 
tions were to be adopted, the 10-4 
pole is preferable from the standpoint 
of the frequency changer itself, but 
some question arises regarding the 
use of 24 cycles instead of 25 cycles 
in steel mill applications, for this means 
a general reduction of 1 per cent in 
the speed of all the synchronous and 
induction motors. Again, the use of 
the 14-6 pole frequency changer would 
mean increasing the mill frequency 
about 3 per cent which should not be 
a reduction of 4 


some 
will 


as objectionable as 


per cent. The 14-6 pole combina- 
tion, however, would not represent an 
economical frequency transformation. 


Machinery Cost Is Low 


In installing new or additional pow- 
er plant, the the electric ma- 
chinery represents but a small part of 
the total cost and unquestionably the 
extra buildings and equipment to go 
with the frequency changer would be 
materially less than that of additional 
generating plant. This saving in first 
cost, in some cases, might’go a long 
way toward offsetting the losses of 
the frequency. changer, especially in 
those cases where 60 cycle power can 
be obtained at a very low rate. 
However, no definite statement can 
be made as to the comparative costs. 

As soon as two or more frequency 
changers are to be installed in one 
plant, these to be operated in parallel 
with each other and with the existing 
generating plants, then complication 
comes in, possibly to such an extent as 
to lose most of the simplicity of the 
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urning Up Trade in Morocco 


Market Is Good for American Products “If Prices Are Right’—Automobiles Made in 
United States Predominate—Spaniards and Germans Control Concessions 


—A Sketch of Resources and Sales Possibilities 


HE North African provinces of 
France, so to call them, have but 
a small equipment for producing 
or fabricating iron and steel, although 
Algeria and Tunisia are believed to 


have 500,000,000 tons of iron ore in 
sight. What Morocco’s actual _ re- 
sources are no one knows specially, 
but they are believed to be great. 
Certain it is that the known com- 
bined Spanish-Mainesmann, German, 
concessions in the zone of the Rif 


are indicative of much more that re- 
mains to be exploited profitably. 

The resources within French 
trol may be depended to add greatly 
to the nation’s wealth. Algeria alone, 
during the last three years, shipped 
from 750,000 to 1,500,000 tons of iron 


con- 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 


French Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


TULLE LE it 
T’S a 
up some 

in Morocco 


short day that will not turn 
business for the salesman 
if prices and goods 
right,” French traveler, selling 
American machine tools to the French 
correspondent of THe Iron Trape Re- 
view in Casablanca, the chief seaport of 
Morocco. After an investigation of the 
situation, the correspondent concludes 
that “this is the keynote of the Morocco 
of today.” As he points out, there is a 
great demand for metal products, and 
all imports are taxed uniformly, putting 
international traders on a uniform basis. 
Mr. Miltoun gives an interesting account 
the back- 
observations on trade 


are 


said a 


of Morocco’s resources, as 


ground for his 


poss bilities. 


francs the second year and 3.50 francs 
the third year and after. An export 
tax of 3 per cent ad valorem is im- 
posed on all exports of minerals, ex- 
cept gold which carries an export 
tax of 10 per cent. Special 
tions are made with respect to phos- 
phates, nitrates and other mineral salts 
and petrol, of which latter there are 
supposed to be workable fields in the 
.eighborhood of the internationalized 
city of Tangiers. So far, exports of 
mineral products from the French pro- 


reserva- 


tectorate have been nil, the French 
occupation only having started with 
the years just previous to the war, 


and the machinery of government just 
beginning to operate. 
No statistics as to the Moroccan pos- 





Ore per annum to foreign countries, wm sibilities are available, save with re- 
while Tunisia, in 1917, exported to ‘ an: spect to the Rif. It is known that 
foreign countries 51,313 tons. The dis- ‘ansport to the chief shipping pomt hundreds of German applications for 
tricts of these shipments, Algeria for- °° Casablanca om the Atlantic coast, mining concessions were entered pre- 
warded 782,000 tons to France, and which development ro only dimly out- vious to the war. The three princi- 
Tunisia, 406,000 tons. lined. Skilled | labor is sure to be pal operating companies of this dis- 
It is interesting to note the small i.vropean ; native labor can be re- trict owned by Spaniards and Ger- 
imports to this district in 1919, as in- lied on only for prolonged muscular -jans, show the following shipments 
ficative of the rudimentary civilization effort in this climate. Only reasonably of iron ore. in metric ‘tons, from the 
still existing: Coal, 2597 tons; coke, important exploitations are assured of port of Melilla since 1913: 
1 ton; iron and steel products 190 Success. Compania Cias. del Norte 
rss — nn —— Espanola Africano, 
tons and steel scrap, 39 tons. Mining laws are based upon vari- Minas del Mieetian |= Comanitia 
In the French Moroccan protec- ous decrees, or dahirs, and are so Rif. Hoschaonana Setolazar 
torate mining laws have been formu- liberal as to make prospecting and ex- te Ed an Pig 13,602 5 850 
lated, and many concessions granted ploitation reasonably encouraging. Ex- $4) vee eo ten rate 
which to date have produced little or loitation concessions for iron and fuel 918 ........ 201/719 5,507 61,606 
nothing. A great deal depends upon are granted upon payment of 500 aaee APR ANE 06,707 oaanes 
European immigration and the train- francs for the license and an annual Morocco made the following impor- 
ing of native Arab or Berber labor. charge of 1.50 francs per hectare (2.5 tations in metric tons, of iron and 
There is also the great question of icres) exploited’ the first year, 2.50 steel, chiefly rolled products, beams, 
r * a REL ot 
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HARBOR AND WHARF AT KENITRA, THE MOST INLAND PORT OF MOROCCO, ON THE TIDAL RIVER, SEBON, FROM 


WHENCE IRON ORE WILL BE SHIPPED 
96 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES PREDOMINATE ON THE GOOD ROADS OF MOROCCO—AMONG THE INTERESTING GLIMPSES 
ALONG THE WAY IS THIS LITTLE FOUNDRY AT RABAT, THE MOROCCAN CAPITAL 





plates, sheets and strips, in the vears 


noted: 

From 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
France .... . 1085 226 383 583 1230 
NS eer 2 325 112 403 1378 
Spain pyres 5S .19 793 224 227 
Belgium ....... 19 6 roe 882 
LA Br RR gy peal + 10 be 
United States.. bee t taeé .-. 330 1234 
ee sus pe © ee adist Semdl 61 
Other countries.. 111 59 See See 687 


Without question, since the country 
of origin is not specifically stated, 
actual imports from the United States 
by way of France or England were 
considerably more than shown. Ameri- 
can automobiles predominate, though 
by far the larger number in the coun- 
try were  transhipped from _ other 
countries. 

There is a vast business to be car- 
ried on when port facilities have been 
completed and railway lines have been 
extended throughout the country. 
These improvements are now in pro- 
gress. Morocco is buying “from hand 
to mouth.” This may be Belgian rails 
and spikes for a light, narrow-gage 
tailway at some tidal river port like 
Kenitra, or it may be structural iron 
or steel, or compressed air appliances, 
from the United States, which are 
carried in stock at Casablanca. The 
demand is great, for manufactured 
metal products, from automobiles and 
trucks to mild steel in strips for the 
natives to fashion into knives, tin ket- 
tles or teapots. Again, the demand 
may be for tin plate which natives 
use largely for making dishes, or for 
armoring the doors of their houses and 
shops, which is a universal practice, 
as is the employment of the padlock 
of iron, steel or brass, almost to the 
exclusion of any otser form w: lock 
manufactured. 

“It’s a short day that will not turn 
up some business for the salesman in 
Morocco if prices and goods are right,” 
said a French traveler, selling Ameri- 
<an machine tools, to the waiter in 
the Hotel Excelsior, Casablanca. This 
is the keynote of the Morocco. 


Aside from _ the necessary machine 
shops, an occasional small foundry 
or a small ship-repair plant there is 
no metallurgical or metal working in- 
dustry in Morocco today. For that 
reason the country is, and will be for 
a long time dependent upon outside 
supplies of everything but the most 
rudimentary metal products. England, 
Belgium and France seem to be shar- 
‘ng the market between them for light 
and heavy finished products, though 
a certain amount of the latter has 
teen imported direct from the United 
States. 

All imports into Morocco are taxed 
a uniform 12% per cent. ad valorem 
which puts international trading on an 
equal basis. Perhaps it is this that 
accounts for the relatively large num- 
ber of American automobiles in the 
It should help other manu- 
factures in the same way. 


country. 





Frequency Problem 


(Concluded from Page 95) 


scheme. The synchronizing and pro- 
per paralleling of two or more fre- 
quency changers with each other and 
with their respective power plants is 
difficult but can be carried out suc- 
cessfully. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that if any particular combination 
of frequency changer sets is chose. 
such as represented by 10-4 poles, or 
by 14-6 poles, then this exact ratio 
must be retained throughout, if addi- 
tional frequency changers are added 
to the plant 

As to the capacities of such appa- 
ratus which are practicable in single 
units, 10-4 pole sets of 5000 kilowatt- 
ampere capacity have been offered re- 
cently by manufacturers. However, for 
capacities larger than 5000 kilowatt- 
amperes certain difficulties arise, as the 
next possible pole,combination is 20-8, 


which represents just half the speed. 
Halving the speed, even with a 10,000 
kilowatt-ampere set, probably — will 
more than offset the gains in cost and 
efficiency resulting from larger capac- 
ities. One would assume, therefore, 
that two 5000 kilowatt-ampere units 
would be preferred to one 10,000 kilo- 
watt-ampere, and presumably this is 
correct, if the two units can be oper- 
ated independently 

For costs and efficiencies of such 
apparatus, the following very approxi- 
mate figures are suggested: 

For a 5000 kilowatt-ampere sect in- 
cluding auxiliaries, switchboard ap- 
pliances, etc., from $10.00 to $11.00 
per kilowatt-ampere. The combined 
efficiency will be approximately 92 
per cent or better at full load afid 89 
per cent or better at half load. 

For a_ 10,000 kilowatt-ampere set, 
having 20-8 poles, the cost per kilo- 
watt-ampere could be taken roughly 
at $11.00 to $12.00. No figures for 
efficiency have yet been worked out. 

One other class of electric machinery 
used in steel mills is the induction 
motor speed-regulating set which is 
coming into use to a considerable ex- 
tent in recent years. There are three 
types of such speed regulating ap- 
pliances in use today, all of them re- 
quiring commuting machinery, name- 
ly, (a) those in which the secondary 
electrical power of the induction mo- 
tor is transformed into the mechan- 
ical power and utilized as such; (b) 
those in which the secondary electri- 
cal power is transformed into direct 
current and utilized; and (c) those in 
which the secondary power is trans- 
formed from the variable or adjust- 
able frequency of the secondary to 
some fixed frequency such as that of 
the line and thus utilized. The first 
of these schemes involves polyphase 
commutating type motors; while the 
second requires rotary converters; 
and the third requires commutator 
type frequency changers. 



































furnace melting, which was dis- 

cussed in Chapters XII and XIII, 
there are two commercial methods 
of melting malleable. That which em- 
ploys the cupola can be dismissed 
with a few words, since its use for 
producing specification metal has been 
prohibited by the specifications of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials since their first revision. 

The objections to cupola metal are 
based on lack of uniformity of prod- 
uct and lack of control. Because of 
construction of the cupola and _ its 
method of operation, no large amount 
of liquid iron is accumulated at one 
time; therefore there is no assurance 
that successive taps will be even nearly 
the same in composition unless the 
charge consists of only one material, 
which manifestly is impracticable. 

These variations are of no con- 
sequence in the general run of gray 
iron castings, but in malleable prac- 
tice with its much reduced practicable 


Ii: ADDITION to air and electric 


range of composition they are pro- 
hibitive, especially for large work. 
Furthermore, since the cupola runs 


continuously for several hours there is 
no means of judging the fitness of 
the iron for its intended purpose 
either by analysis or fracture before 
it is poured. 


Control of Metal Limited 


Even when the best possible uni- 
formity is secured the cupola process 
has limitations of control which render 
it unsuitable in the production of a 
general run of malleable castings. The 
through a 


molten iron runs down 
mass of incandescent coke, meeting 
in the spaces between the coke a 


stream of gas, originally air, but con- 
verted into a mixture of carbon di- 
oxide, carbon monoxide and pitro- 
gen by the fuel. 

Under any given operating condi- 
tion, especially as to temperature, a 
definite equilibrium exists which de- 
termines the composition of the prod- 
ucts of combustion in contact with in- 
candescent carbon at that tempera- 
ture. The descending liquid iron thus 


merican Malleable Cast Iron 


A Series of Related Articles Dealing with the Development of the Industry, 
Modern Methods of Manufacture, Metallurgical Principles Involved 
and the Properties of American Malleable Iron 


BY H. A. SCHWARTZ 


Chapter XIV—Cupola and Open-Hearth Melting 
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passes “intos.a zone in which tempera- 


ture and gas composition are adapt- 
ed to equilibrium with molten iron 
of only one specific carbon content 
and capable of adding or removing 
carbon easily if the metal comes down 
lower or higher than this value in 
equilibrium with the gas phase. There- 
fore a cupola produces metal of a 
carbon content almost independent of 
that of the charge and dependent sole- 
ly on the combustion conditions. 

The possible range of working con- 
ditions is such as to produce metal 
containing from about 2.70 to 3.25 
per cent carbon—a value too high 
for the production of a high class 
product except in very small work. 
The sulphur content of cupola metal 
also is invariably high in view of the 
intimate contact of molten metal and 
fuel. 

Some cupola metal made for 
tremely small work thus is converted 
into white heart malleable, possibly 
without the full understanding of the 
operator, and the work is annealed 
by decarbonization of the thin  sec- 
tions and not by graphitization. 

The surviving successful application 
of the cupola process to black heart 
malleable is in the manufacture of 
pipe fiittings where the product usually 
does not have the greatest possible 
strength. 

The metallurgy of cupola melting 
has been considered in Chapter XIII 
in connection with the triplex process. 
However, a lower fuel ratio is com- 
mon in ordinary cupola melting than 
in the triplex process because the iron 
must leave the cupola at a_ higher 
temperature in order to ‘run_ into 
molds than if it is to be handled 
only by a crane ladle. 

A ratio of metal to fuel of between 
4 to 1 and 6 to 1 may represent 
operating practice, and this repre- 
sents the one great advantage of 
the cupola—cheapness both of con- 
struction and operation. the _ utiliza- 
tion of heat being about two or two 
and one-half times as efficient as in 
the air furnace. 

Open-hearth melting, especially when 


ex- 











large tonnages and continuous opera- 
tion are involved, should be a de- 
sirable method of operation. That 
practice is confined to relatively 
few plants may be due to the con- 
servatism of the industry and to the 
tonnage limitation. 

In general, the open-hearth fur- 
naces used in the malleable industry 
are similar in construction to those 
used in steel making and in_ size 
represent the lower limits of capacity 
used in that industry. Some experi- 
mental heats have been made in basic 


its 


furnaces but acid lined furnaces ap- 
parently are used for commercial 
operation. 


The melting operation is similar in 
principle to air furnace melting, ex- 
cept in the application of the heat. 

Furnaces ranging in capacity from 
5 to 20 tons have been used, the larger 
units being preferred when practicable. 
The furnace roofs are of silica brick 
and the bottoms of silica sand. The 
regenerative system upon which the 
operation depends is so well known 
as not to require description. The 
products of combustion ‘leaving the 
hearth pass through checkers of fire 
brick and impart their heat to these 
brick. When the brick is thoroughly 
heated the direction of gas passage 
is reversed, the air being drawn into 
the furnace through the previously 
heated checkers. The products of com- 
bustion pass out through checkers 
at the opposite end of the furnace. 
When producer gas is used it also is 
preheated. The incoming air gradually 
cools the hot set of checker work 
while the products of combustion heat 
the checker at the outlet end when 
the latter grow hot the direction of 
passage is again reversed, this opera- 
tion being continued. 


Using Heat of Flue Gases 


The period of reversal depends upon 
the heat capacity of the checker work 
and in ordinary design a _ reversal 
every 15 to 30 minutes may be con- 
templated. The object is to utilize the 
sensible heat of the flue gases. The 
gases leaving the iron cannot im- 
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part heat thereto unless their tempera- 
ture is above that of the metal. How- 


ever, their heat can be imparted to 
the furnace content by using it to 
preheat the air and sometimes the 
fuel used before the combustion be- 
gins. In this way a higher furnace 
temperature and lower heat loss is 
maintained. 

The -heat loss depends upon the 


temperature of the out-going gases and 
this in turn upon the volume of the 
regenerator chambers and the period 
of reversals. In theory the outgoing 
temperature might be reduced to that 
of the incoming air and gas but this 
is practically impossible. 

Campbell states that open-hearth 
steel furnaces should be capable of 
operation without the stack gases at- 
taining a red heat. However, this 
result is not often attained. Assum- 
ing this red heat to be 900 degrees 
and the gas composition to be the 
same as in air furnace melting the 
sensible heat of the out-going gases 
is only 9/25 of that of the air furnace, 
counting from 0 degree Fahr. as a 
basis (which is not strictly correct). 
Therefore the heat valne saved ia 
the regenerators is 17/25 of that lost 
in the stack in air furnace practice. 
Using the heat sensible heat 
of gases, leaving the air furnace as 
7800 B.t.u. per pound of coal, and 
counting again from 0 degrees Fahr., 
the heat saved per pound of coal 
would be 5304 B.t.u. or over one-third 
the heat value of the fuel. 

Quoting Campbell in Manufacture and 
Properties of Structural Steel, for a 
given sized chamber the escaping gases 
are a certain number of degrees hotter 
than the gases that go into it. If this 
difference is 300 degrees, then if the 
entering gas is 400 degrees, tlie es- 
caping gases will be 700 degrees, and if 
the entering gases are 700 degrees 
the outgoing gases will be 1000 de- 
It will be seen that this rea- 


loss in 


grees. 
soning implies that no change of 
economy results from changes of 


temperature in producer gas passing 
from the producer to the furnace. li 
no heat is lost in the gas while pass- 
ing from the producer to the regen- 
erator a loss corresponding to this 
saving is incurred in the outlet gases. 
Since open-hearth furnaces are much 
less common in the malleable industry 
than air furnaces, correspondingly less 
is known of their design and opera- 
tion. For general information on 
open-hearth operation the interested 
reader is referred to the literature of 
the subject regarding steel melting. 
By kindness of Messrs. Lanihan and 
Fulton, the writer has been given access 
to a certain amount of data ac- 
cumulated in the successful operation 
of open-hearth furnaces by the Fort 
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3 Heat Balance of Open-Hearth Furnace 
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Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh. 
Much of what follows is based on 
that practice supplemented where nec- 
essary by conclusions drawn from 
other sources. 

Malleable melting in the open hearth 
differs metallurgically in one very es- 
sential respect from steel melting. 
The steelmaker operates to greatly 
reduce the carbon and silicon content 
of the bath by oxidation. In mai- 
leable practice this oxidation must be 
kept down as much as practicable to 


insure control and reduce melting 
losses. Therefore the furnace atmos- 
phere is subject to the same _ limi- 


tations as to composition as in air 
furnace practice. In view of the fact 
that this oxidation is actually kept 
down to about the same limits as in 
air furnace practice it seems reason- 
able in the absence of direct figures 
to assume that the CO, CO,, O and N 
in the products of combustion should 
be about the same as is given in 
Chapter XII. An essential difference 
however will be the presence of a 
greater proportion of steam or water, 
since these furnaces are operated on 
natural gas and oil. 

In the chapter on air furnace melting, 
the flue gas analysis. was given as 
oxygen, 1.1; carbon dioxide, 12.7; car- 
bon monoxide, 3.6; and nitrogen, 82.6 
per cent. Assuming the gas in the 
present case to have this composition 
and assuming that the formula of the 
petroleum is Cs Hx*: the _ ratio 
of C to H in-the fuel will vary from 
3 to 1 to 6 to 1, depending on the 
molecular weight of the hydrocarbon 
being burned. We can calculate the 
flue gas per pounds of fuel closely. 

Assuming a ratio of C to H of 5% 
(which probably is a little high but 
will compensate for the inaccuracy in- 
troduced by neglecting the carbon 


Heat reactions in bath...........eseeesess 


Percent Percent 





ccocenacensdvecnsntesutadnd 100.00 

so cceeduaweducnncaneotwiie 3.86 

00606bbd6e ccenedadesskbaees 103.86 

00s 60badsocees Cobuuebbeunakseunul 10.22 

wITTTTTeTtTTyiTi;T eee 35 33 

500 6600900000000646000605660RenREE 1.02 

Sweden coceceseeeabduunasneenas 6.41 

noo neccesee svecotec adel buneuneeeee 50.88 
103.86 


burned from the metal) we may con- 
clude that one pound of fuel will re- 
quire nearly 17.1 pounds of aif for 
combustion, yielding 18.1 pounds of gas 
made up of the following amounts of 


the several constituents: 
Pounds 
[. asheseneninees Gcentiedinsa. ie .152 
SDs Sécccccpnecscesencddulbeuain 2.430 
OD 1h.i'c kwh cs ve cscs sbebdes ca eee 436 
SD Adashonceshdumdh cata 1,322 
Mivatincdebse vides cctttcwas 13.76 
If a gas analysis were made, the 


water would not be found, being con- 
densed to a liquid in sampling for an- 


alysis. The composition by volume 
apparently would be: 
Per cent 
Pree 0.8 
 SFTeorert fee UO 9.7 
CP «cékapevess t con ccstabdiies. 2.8 
Be A bes ovcepe cs c0bssevecessSeeneeie.. 86.7 
Total ...cvedeescestceew tie cl 100.0 


In the absence of actual analyses this 
may be taken as representing a near 
approach to the combustion conditions 
to be expected using oil fuel. The 
differences using gas fuel are probably 
insignificant as compared with the prob- 
able inaccuracies in some of the as- 
sumptions made. 

The chemical changes occurring in 
the bath are identical in character and 
similar in magnitude to those occurring 
in the air furnace. 

The oxidation losses in open-hearth 
melting have been investigated, in the 
light of the changes of composition 
during the process as determined at the 
Fort Pitt foundry. Typical results are 
given both in per cent of the original 
charge and in per cent of the original 
amount of the element present: 


Loss in Open-Hearth Melting 
Total charge Amount of element 


100 per cent 100 per cent 
i neccadebasteness 0.49 16.9 
ih! « anid & hie deem 0.29 22.9 
De - sabes <cedudaawl 0.154 40.5 
wae he 6Odanaenee 0.0 
— sake 004 —10.00 
Pe See vctacecs¥ece ae 1.6 
Total .. . 2.51 
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It will be noted that the oxidizing 
conditions are similar to those en- 
counteréd in air furnace practice and 
described under that heading. The gain 
in sulphur and loss of carbon, silicon 
and manganese are less in open-hearth 
practice than in air furnace practice. 
However the oxidation of iron is suffi- 
ciently greater to keep the net loss at 
nearly the same figure as in air fur- 
naces. 

These conditions can be further fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the com- 
position of open-hearth slag. A repre- 
sentative sample of this material had 
the following analysis: 


Per cent 

a fi ee og Walesa we cwk vebees bebe 37.6 
FesO, Terre reer mee eee eee ee ee eee 2 2.7 
Ds coed dese odes séddedesecséddc 3.87 
ES FEE PT PTerTeTaTrTrriTiTr 51.30 
DE Mich sevdmeseteddsededstccedesdses 1.95 
DD jd wee vderdecdovctwse 2.58 
"100.00 

The greater oxidation .of iron as 
compared with manganese is evident. 


The decrease in Al,O, also is apparent, 
since the refractory lining is largely 
silica instead of largely alumina as in 
fire brick structures. The silicon enter- 
ing the slag from the metal cor- 
responds to 12.1 per cent of the weight 
of the slag. Therefore, the slag con- 
sists of 56.27 per cent compounds de- 
rived from the oxidation of the charge 
and 43.73 per cent melted refractories. 

Comparing the iron content of the 
slag with the iron oxidized we find 
that apparently about 101 pounds of 
slag, or 5.05 per cent of the weight of 
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the metal are formed per ton charged 
and hence by calculation 44 pounds of 
refractories or 2.2 per cent are melted 
per ton of metal charged. These fig- 
ures again are similar in order of mag- 
nitude to those determined by more 
exhaustive study on air furnaces. 


Heat Balance Based on Assumed Data 


The heat balance of an open-hearth 
can readily be calculated from a knowl- 
edge of the reactions occurring. Un- 
fortunately we have not a complete 
record of tests involving all the factors 
to be considered. From the preceding 
assumptions and the fact that the aver- 
age natural gas consumption of the 
furnace in question was about 8200 
cubic feet per ton when regularly oper- 
ated, balance in Table I may be 
considered as an approximation, no 
claim to precision being warranted by 
the character of the data. 

Expressing results in per cent of 
the heat value of fuel used and sum- 
marizing a little further the data may 
be expressed as in Table II. 

In comparison with air furnace prac- 
tice it will be noted that a general in- 
crease in economy is shown, 10.22 per 
cent of the heat of the fuel being ef- 
fective instead of 7.81 per cent. The 
waste in sensible heat of flue gas and 
the loss due to incomplete combustion 
are decreased because, being gaseous 
or liquid, the fuel is all consumed and 
because hydrogen is present. Since the 
furnace constantly is kept hot, there 


the 
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is no perceptible heat loss due to sensi- 
ble heat of furnace However, 
there is a large loss due to the need of 


walls. 


keeping some heat on the furnace dur- 
ing idle periods. 

This 
time, makes 
highly desirable 
it seems that 
the present fuel could be saved., Radia- 
would still 
sensible heat 

Under such 


increasing with the idle 
24-hour a day operation 
With such operation 


cent of 


loss, 


possibly 25 per 


and conduction losses 
exist but 


losses would be eliminated. 


tion 
stand by and 
conditions an economy of about 14 per 
cent in the use of fuel might be reached 
as against about 8 per cent in air fur- 
nace practice in 24 hour operation. 

Open-hearth furnace heats range in 
size from 14 to 20 more, pre- 
ferably at least two heats a day being 
Fuel in the plant 
in question is natural gas or oil. The 
gas consumption from 8200 to 
9100 cwhie feet per ton. 

Oil fuel runs from 43 to 62 gallons 
In both cases the results de- 
not the furnace 
or intermittently 
of the furnace. 
18 tons in size 


tons or 


made on a furnace. 


varies 


per ton. 
pend on 
operates continuously 
and on the condition 

For heats from 15 to 
to 5% hours are consumed in 
around six 


whether or 


about 5 
melting; 20-ton heats take 
hours, 

The efficiency of design is 
dependent on the checker arrangement 
with its effect on the 
utilization of Unlike an 
air furnace, requires 


largely 


corresponding 
waste heat. 
the open-hearth 
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FIG. 2—CHARGING SIDE OF OPEN-HEARTH IN MALLEABLE PLANT 


rather infrequent but extensive 


Furnace bottoms and banks are 


very 


repairs. 

of course continuously watched and 
patched between heats. One furnace 
operated two years and two months, 


making 1282 heats with no repairs ex- 
cept cleaning the checkers and chang- 
ing doors. The same furnace has since 
made 2051 


the checkers, a 


heats with one cleaning of 


new roof, front, back 


and bridgewalls, an unusual record 
On the other hand another furnace, 
running on one heat a day and fre- 


quently cooled ran only 200 heats be- 


extensive were required, 
the 
unequal expansion in heating and cool 


the brick 


labor to operate an 


fore repairs 


showing extreme destruction from 


ing of 
The 


consists of either three or two and one 


open hearth 


half 


included in 


~ 


-harging is not 
The 


through doors 


men per 


[ furnace 


labor work of 


thi 
this 


charging into a furnace 
is prohibitively heavy and charging 


machines are almost a necessity. 


No 
coal or producer gas are available for 


data as to the use of pulverized 


malleable melting, although both of 
these fuels are used in steelmaking 
with great success 


Smelting lron Ore with Electricity 


N THIS country only spasmodic 
attempts have been made to tackle 
properly the question of using 

white coal electricity for smelting iron 

Many of these attempts have 

failure because they have 

been handled improperly. Inventors 
usually had a secret or special process 
to give him steel from iron ore in 
one operation and while such processes 
may have been possible, commercially 
they did not pay. A metallurgical en- 
gineer would have discarded these 
processes, and provided electricity was 
to be the source of heat used, referred 
them to a standard method for elec- 
trically converting iron ore to pig iron. 
Whether the pigiron should be allowed 
to cool or be taken when still molten 
and converted into steel, is a question 
of policy and utility that the metallur- 
gist and the financial stockholder can 
decide. The sooner these direct proc- 
esses for steelmaking from ore are 
forgotten and we get down to bedrock, 
which is cost of ore plus cost of fuel 
regardless of whether electric or other 
used, the sooner satisfactory 


ore. 
resulted in 


fuel is 
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progress will be made in this direction 

Generally speaking, it may be taken 
that where a market for 
pig iron finished steel, in the presence 
of good iron ore with cheap water 
power, the electric smelting furnace 
has a scope. If it so happens, as is 
the case on the Pacific coast and in 
not made, that 
heavy freight 
smelter is 


exists either 


countries where iron is 
material bears 
charges, the electric 
put on terms. 


used 
then 
favorable 
At present, all electric smelting fur- 
may be divided broadly 
into two groups; those using open top 
furnaces in which no attempt is made 
to make use of the escaping gases, and 
the Swedish electrometal type of fur- 
nace, in which the smelting is done in 
a closed chamber. The gases and prod- 
ucts of combustion pass through a 
central shaft, through which the charge 
is fed down to the final reduction zone. 
The use of these gases assists material- 
ly in the quick reduction of the ore 
and of course is very economical as 
compared to an open top furnace. This 
type of furnace has been in successful 
commercial use in Sweden and Norway 
for the past ten years, and large plants 


naces 


electrometal smelter are now 
being constructed in Italy, Japan and 
Brazil. 


with the 


Some of the 
Structed have a 
5800 kilowatts but 
ion improved 
make it 
this 
Interest is 


lurnaces at present con- 
kilowatt capacity of 
in the writer’s opin- 
furnaces will 
have furnaces of 
present capacity. 
shown on the 
in electric smelting, and 
as an indication of the immense strides 
that have made in Europe in the last 
10 years in this electric shaft furnace, 
the author would mention that a total 
of 27 furnaces installed have a rated 
capacity of 99,700 kilowatts. 


design of 
possible to 
type of double 
now being 


Pacific coast 


Brazil is installing two furnaces of 
3000 kilowatts each these being the 
first installations in the western hemi- 
sphere. Others are to follow the pres- 
installation. In this respect, Bra- 
zil is showing United States mak- 
ers the vision ahead. Inthis connection, 
however, the U. S. Electric Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. recently has announced its 
intention of building a large electric 
smelting plant on the Pacific coast 
where opportunity exists for 
a properly designed and equipped plant. 


ent 


steel 


splendid 
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Extracting Flue Dust Electrica Vy 


Principle Involved in Precipitating Dust by the Cottrell Process and the Method 
of Operating an Electrolytic Cleaner is Described—Comparison 
of Various Types of Gas Cleaning Equipment 


LEANING blast furnace gases 
C never. has been an easy prob- 
lem to solve. Continual attempts 
at improvements have been made since 
the blast furnace was first put into 
operation, and have resulted in more 
efficient cleaning apparatus. Of interest 
to those engaged in the industry, is 
the method of attack and the adapta- 
tion of various processes of cleaning 
to blast furnace general, 
blast furnace gases contain from 2 to 
10 grains of dust per cubic foot of 
gas at standard conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, namely at 62 de- 
grees Fahr. and 29.92 inches mercury 
which is atmospheric pressure. This 
dust exists in the form of both dust 
and fume. The fume is so finely sub- 
divided, however, that in many respects, 
it acts as a perfect gas. 
Any screen type of cleaner which at- 
tempts to filter out particles of dust 
and fume, even when the filtering 


gases. In 





Abstract of a paper presented recently before 
the Cleveland section of the Association of Iron 
& Steel Electrical Engineers. The author is 
president of the Gellert Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


BY N. H. GELLERT 


medium is not destroyed by the nor- 
mal heats of the blast furnace gas, 
must be sufficiently fine in nature to 
present a hole smaller than: the finest 
particle of dust anid fume going through 
in order to successfully remove the 
objectionable solid material in the gas. 
If the screen is so fine that it will 
remove the particles of fume, the back 
pressure will be high and the screen 
will clog up quickly: If the screen is 
designed with apertures large enough 
to prevent any considerable back pres- 
sure, the fine particles of fume and 
dust will go through. The problem, 
therefore, of screening the fume and 
dust out of the blast furnace gas is 
not easily solved. 


Handling the Gases 


In the manufacture of ferromangan- 
ese, the gases discharging from the 
furnaces have temperatures running as 
high as 1500 degrees Fahr. As steel 
glows red hot at 
this kind, some necessity 
cooling the gas to such a point that 
destruction of the steel does not take 


arises for 





FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF COTTRELL 
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temperatures of 


place. At the Dunbar and Sheridan, 
Pa. stacks where ferromanganese is 
made, the problem has been difficult. 
It has not been a question of whether 
the cleaner could operate or not at 
such temperatures, but whether steel 
could maintain its strength or not un- 
der such conditions of stress. The 
strength of steel drops rapidly with 
the increase of temperature, until at 
about 1500 degrees the strength is less 
than one-quarter of the _ original 
strength. Some means must be de- 
vised to cool the gases to such a 
point that they may be passed safely 
through the prob- 
lem is not at%all present in furnaces 
manufacturing pig iron as the tempera- 
tures rarely run over 400 to 500 de- 


cleaner. This 


grees, and even in exceptional cases, 
rarely over 700 to 900 degrees and 
steel can be made to stand this strain. 

With the hotter gases, however, it 
is necessary to design coolers that 
will function without the addition of 
moisture to the gases. If it is desirable 
to cool the gas which is as high as 


1300 degrees Fahr. to a temperature 
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FIG. 2—PARTICLES OF FUME ISSUING 


between 400 and 500 degrees so as 
not to lose the sensible heat, which is 
present in the gas at this lower tem- 
perature, must be taken not to 
add water for cooling purposes as the 
amount of water present when the 
gas is saturated at 400 degrees is so 
great that it would seriously handicap 
combustion in the stoves and boilers. 
A cooler, therefore, must be of such 
a type that the heat is transferred from 
the gas into the water through tubes 
and not by direct contact. 


care 


Principle of Electrical Gas Cleaning 


The electrical cleaning of gases, as 
developed several years ago by Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, is a process which 
makes use of a few fundamental facts 
in physics. The results obtained in 
the electrical precipitation of impuri- 
ties from blast furnace gas were pre- 
sented on page 448 of the Feb. 13, 1919 
issue of THe Iron Trapve Review. The 
principle involved is not difficult and 
can be understood by conceiving of a 
gas passing through an invisible elec- 
trical screen so fine that the finest 
particle of fume cannot pass through, 
yet occupying no space, having no ma- 
terial body and consequently present- 
ing no source for back pressure. It is 
by means of this electrical screen in- 
terposed between the outlet of the 
furnace and the inlet to the hot stoves 
and boilers that blast furnace gas may 
be cleaned of its dust and fume content 
to a degree finer than any mechanical 
screen can clean it without the consid- 
erable loss of back pressure. 

The reason for this is that the elec- 


trical screen is not woven of wires, 
but is woven of lines of electrical 
force. The threads of force constitut- 


ing, the screen are knit together so 
closely that a substance must drop be- 
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low its molecular form to get through 
when are correct for the 
screen to operate. Yet, lines of 
force, having no material body, do not 
interrupt the flow of gas 
they have no effect whatever. 


conditions 
these 
on which 
The gas is conducted through a ver- 
the 
and issuing at the top. An 
suspended 
center of the 
a weight at 


tical pipe, entering from bottom 
electrode 
chain or wire is vertically 
in the 
is held taut by 
tom. This 
high tension 


therefore, must be 


pipe. It 
the 


exact 
bot- 
electrode is charged with 
current. It, 
the 
proper insulators, which are capable of 
withstanding the potential under which 
they are impressed. The pipe itself is 
grounded. When the dirty gas passes 
through the pipe and comes in contact 
with the charged electrode, it becomes 
ionized. As the electrode is charged 


negatively and has a corona discharge 


unidirectional 


suspended on 
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the 
the ionization of 
is rapid and thorough. 


due to impressed 


the gas 


high potential 
upon it, 


Activity of Internal Forces 


The gas molecules carry the charge 
to the dust particles. which for the 
most part electrified negatively 
since the electrons prevail in the gas. 
Immediately upon being charged, the 
and fume particles are repelled 
by the electrode and are deposited on 
the sides of the pipe which interrupt 
their flight from the chain. Within the 
pipe are three forces in action, namely, 
a vertical force due to the velocity 
of the gas which is carrying the dust 
and fume particles upward, the force 
of gravity which tends to carry the 
dust particles downward; and the force 
caused by the charging of the dust 
particles through the ionization of the 
gas. The latter is a horizontal force, 
inasmuch as the action of the repelling 
of the from the chain is at 
right angles to the chain. 

The resultant of these two forces is 
a diagonal of a parallelogram, having 
both these forces as sides. If the ver- 
tical force is too heavy for the par- 
ticular described, the horizoutal 
not be sufficient to cause 
a resultant that would precipitate the 
particles of dust to the sides of the 
pipe. While the particle of dust would 
be acted upon by the horizontal force, 
the resultant might be such that the 
particle would not travel to the side of 
the pipe within its length. 

The problem, therefore, in electrical 
precipitation is to regulate the vertical 
force so that it is not too heavy and 
to regulate the horizontal force so. that 
it is sufficiently great to form a re- 
sultant which will precipitate the par- 
ticle of dust to the side of the pipe. 
The principle is not simply one of 


are 


dust 


particle 


pipe 


force may 
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ionization and is not one of magnetism. 
The particle of dust does not stick 
to the side of the pipe because of the 
magnetism caused by the corona dis- 
charge and gas flow. The dust par- 
ticle sticks to the side of the pipe be- 
cause it is held there fast by the re- 
sultant electrostatic force that is acting 
upon it throughout the entire period of 
operation. It is as though an arm had 
extended diagonally from a point on 
the electrode and pinned the particle of 
dust to the side of the pipe with a 
finger and were holding it there with- 
out letting go. 


Factors Governing the Forces 


The control of the vertical force 
is of course, made in the design of 
sufficient cross sectional area in a 
precipitator to ‘give what has been 
found to be the best velotity of the 
gas for precipitation purposes. To get 
the horizontal force necessary for pre- 
cipitation is a question of design of 
electrical equipment. The voltage that 
can be impressed on the electrode is 
limited by the gap between the side 
of the pipe and the electrode. This 
has led erroneously to the assumption 
that the bigger the pipe and the 
higher the voltage that may be im- 
pressed, the stronger the force that 
may be secured to act horizontally. 
This is questionable ‘because the force 
varies inversely as the square of the 
distance between the object to be pre- 
cipitated and the electrode, so that even 
with higher voltage, the impressed force 
on the particles may be less than with 
lower voltage. 

To develop the current which will 
do the work it is necessary to do in 
an electrical cleaner, certain electrical 
apparatus have been developed special- 
ly. These are divided into units. One 
consists of a switchboard, transformer, 
rectifier and motor and the necessary in- 
sulators and conductors for getting 
current into the precipitator. The 
switchboard consists of a special panel 
having a circuit breaker, ammeter, volt- 
meter, double throw, double pole 
switch, set of sockets for voltmeter 
blocks, three pole starting switch, and 
a five point transformer switch. In 
the back of the panel! are the starting 
rheostats for the synchronous motor, 
and below the panel are the resistances 
in series with the transformer. 

All panel connections are of low 
tension. All the high tension connec- 
tions are inside a steel guard work 
to prevent the operator from coming 
in contact with the high tension equip- 
ment. The circuit breaker is used to 
break the transformer primary circuit 
when the voltage exceeds a safe lim- 
it for the transformer, while the double 
throw switch underneath the _instru- 
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ments is used to cut in the line on 
the right polarity. The five point 
switch is used for the purpose of ob- 
taining a different transformer ratio 
without leaving the operating position 
at the switchboard and without the 
necessity of going into the high ten- 
sion room to make any changes in 
ratio, 

All electrical equipment is built to 
special specification and is so carefully 
put together that in operating both 
plants now in existence for the clean- 
ing of blast furnace gases, no electrical 
difficulty has been experienced except- 
ing the sort that would normally occur 
in running electrical apparatus. The 
synchronous motor operates much as 
any synchronous motor would under 
conditions of load. The rectifier con- 
sists of a rotor and a stator, the for- 
mer revolving in direct unison with 
the synchronous motor as the motor 
is directly connected, by means of a 
coupling, to the rectifier. Since the 
four pole synchronous motor, running 
on 600 cycles, revolves at 1800 revo- 
lutions per minute, and since there 
are 3600 cycles in each minute, there 
are two cycles of alternating current 
to every revolution of the motor and, 
consequently, of the rectifier. 

The rotor and stator each consist 
of four arms, the rotor having four 
brass copper tips and the stator having 
four shoes. Consequently, the rotor 
arms have four positions in which 
each one of these is opposite the stator 
shoe. These four positions correspond 
to the four alternations passed through 
during every revolution, two positive 
and two negative. Each two adjacent 
rotor arms are connected by means 
of a fine copper wire so that there 
are two pairs of rotor arms. Conse- 
quently, the wire connections will be 
in four different positions during a 
complete revolution of the rotor. Dur- 
ing the operation with one pair of 
these positions, one side of the trans- 
former is connected to the ground 
shoe and the other to the rectifier and 
during the other pair of positions, the 
connections are reversed. The rectifier, 
therefore, acts much the same as an 
armature on a direct current generator 
since it is acting in synchronism with 
the revolutions of the motor and con- 
sequently with the alternating current. 


Design of Rectifier is Important 


It is always desirable to apply nega- 
tive current to the _ precipitator, 
transformer and rectifier, if the polar- 
ity is right. By this apparatus unidi- 
rectional current is obtained at the pre- 
cipitator. Naturally, the rectifier must 
be built carefully and so designed that 
the metallic connections to the shaft 
and the distance between the shoes 
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and the rotor tips is greater than the 
maximum distance at which the spark 
will jump under the impressed high 
voltage. If this condition is not taken 
care of, there will be arcing across 
the arm as well as across the gap and 
as a result the arm may be burned. 
This will necessitate the replacement 
of the arm. The arms are made of 
an insulating material having charac- 
teristics necessary for strength at the 
high speed at which the rotor is re- 
volved. 

Of especial interest is the trans- 
former built for precipitation purposes. 
This transformer is compact although 
considerably larger for the same power 
output than transformers used on lower 
voltages. The low tension coils usual- 
ly are wound of rectangular cross sec- 
tion copper wire covered with a double 
layer of cotton. If these coils are 
wound for several voltages, as they 
are for precipitation transformers, two 
layers of windings are made with the 
taps distributed along the middle length 
of the outer layer. Transformers to be 
used for blast furnace precipitation are 
equipped with five taps. The insulation 
between the high tension and low ten- 
sion circuits consists of a black varnished 
material similar to cambric and usually 
is wrapped to nearly %-inch thickness. 
The high tension coils then are as- 
sembled in specified order with the 
proper insulation over the low tension 
coils or in some designs beside them, 
after, they have been independently 
wound and insulated. 


High Tension Coils 


This portion of the transformer has 
engaged possibly the most serious and 
careful attention of the designer. The 
service represented by the Cottrell pre- 
cipitator with a mechanical rectifier in 
circuit is the most severe which can 
be imposed upon a transformer. About 
18 separate coils in the high tension 
winding of the usual sized transformers 
are required. These may be divided into 
the buffer or end coils; the intermediate 
group; and, the main winding proper. 

The buffer or end coils are sup- 
posed to receive the most severe elec- 
trical strains. Undoubtedly, they do 
receive the extreme efforts due to a 
steep electrical wave front impinging 
on the transformer windings and ac- 
cordingly they are insulated with ex- 
tremely heavy insulation between turns. 
The outside coils consist of a single 
turn per layer that is the conductor is 
wound on itself in a single continuous 
spiral increasing in diameter with each 
turn by the thickness of the insulated 
conductors, there being perhaps 15 to 
20 turns in both end coils. In the sec- 
ond buffer coil, because of the lighter 
ribbon size and thinner insulation, there 
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are perhaps 30 to 40 turns in each 
section or half coil. 

As stated previously, these buffer 
coils receive the direct effect of the 
incoming steep wave front of a surge 
or oscillation. This energy surge pene- 
trates the winding a certain distance 
and in so doing, a transformer action 
between these turns and the adjacent 
windings is set up, so that it is possi- 
ble particularly in the case of sustained 
arcing or standing waves in the cir- 
cuit, to have extremely high induced 
potentials in the coils adjacent to the 
buffer coils. Accordingly, the “inter- 
mediate” coils which are wound with 
round conductors similarly to the main 
winding, are given especial insulation 
between turns and between layers to 
withstand this high induced potential. 


Magnetic Action Is High 


The magnetic forces existent in a 
transformer with a large power system 
behind it at times of short circuit 
often exceed several tons per linear 
foot of exposed coil periphery. It is 
apparent that the circular coil construc- 
tion is ideal from the standpoint both 
of mechanical forces and ease of in- 
sulation. Both low-tension and high- 
tension windings are cylindrical and 
there is no tendency toward distortion 
of shape in either winding. 

All the electrical equipment is housed 
in a small building in which 
the entire electrical operation takes 
place. The precipitator consists of a 
number of pipes in a shell with elec- 
trode chains hung in each one of 
the pipes. The precipitator may be set 
up singly or in multiples depending 
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on the size of the installation. For 
a small plant one precipitator is need- 
ed and for a large plant a number 
of precipitators are necessary. These 
precipitators are all of the same size, 
however, and the capacity of the plant 
is increased by increasing the number 
of precipitator units, and likewise the 
number of electrical units. 

Gas is fed to the precipitator under 
the header plate and leaves the pre- 
cipitator above the header plate. In 
order to get into the upper chamber, 
the gas must circulate around the 
pipes downward, then go up through 
the pipes into the electrical field be- 
fore it can make its escape. As gas 
leaves the precipitator in a _ cleaned 
state, it is distributed to the boilers 
and hot stoves as required. After the 
dirty gas has filled the precipitator and 
is making its way out, the rectifier is 
started by throwing in the synchron- 
ous motor switch and the circuit break- 
er is closed. The five tap switch is 
adjusted so that the proper tap on 
the transformer is put into service 
and the double throw switch is then 
closed. If considerable arcing takes 
place, and only a low primary voltage 
can be carried, it usually is evident 
that the wrong polarity is being ap- 
plied. The double throw switch is 
then pulled out and thrown to the 
other contacts. If the right polarity 
is then impressed, the voltage will 
stay up and arcing will be absent. 
Clean up then takes place. 

The results obtained both at Sheri- 
dan and at Dunbar haye been satis- 
factory, at Sheridan, particularly. The 
precipitator there has been operating 
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RAPID SAND MIXING IS ACCOMPLISHED BY A COMBINATION OF PLOWS 
AND MULLERS 
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CROSS SECTION OF NEW PUMP SHOW- 
ING PACKING GLAND 


continuously and _ collecting approxi- 
mately 5000 pounds of dust per day 
from approximately one-half of the 
gas output of a 250 ton furnace. This 
dust is extremely fine in nature and 
ignites on exposure to air. It has been 
impossible to determine the fineness of 
the dust as it sinters as soon as it is 
dumped and screen tests taken after 
the dust has cooled off do not indicate 
the condition of the dust as collected. 


Uses New Packing Gland 


on Rotary Pump 


Centrifugal’ and rotating types of 
pumps manufactured by the Arrow 
Pump Co., Detroit, are equipped with 
a new design of packing gland which 
functions on the ring oiling principle. 
This construction it is claimed, eliminates 
pump troubles such as leaky glands, 
scored shafts and short life of these 
parts due to improper lubrication at 
the glands. The accompanying illustra- 
tion in cross section shows in detail 
the new method of construction. The 
packing gland is so arranged in com- 
bination with an adjustment nut and 
oil reservoir as to permit using the ring 
oiling principle. In this manner, a con- 
stant and positive flow of oil is supplied 
to the gland thereby practically con- 
verting it to a bearing supporting the 
shaft close up to the load. Deflection 
of the shaft is prevented thus the seal 
1f the packing remains undisturbed and 
will retain the seal for long periods 
without adjustment 


Builds Large Sand Mixer 


For mixing large quantities of sand 
for use in steel foundries as well as 
large capacity gray iron, malleable, 
brass and foundries, the 
National Chicago, 
has designed a sand mixing machine 
with an 8-foot diameter pan. This 
shown in the accompanying 


aluminum 
Engineering Co., 


mixer, 
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illustration, is adaptable to mixing 
facing and core sand and other found- 
ry sand mixtures as well ag for pre- 
paring daubing to line cupolas and fur- 
naces. Through the mixing action ac- 
complished by a combination of plows 
and mullers, the machine has a large 
capacity and a quick mixing action. 


Board Analyzes Ferroalloy 
Tariff Situation 


Conditions affecting the ferroalloys 
industries in the United States which 
were taken into consideration by the 
Ways and means committee of the 
house in drafting the Fordney tariff 
bill are set forth in a report issued re- 
cently by the tariff commission. After 
making a survey of the _ industries, 
the commission states that the follow- 
ing are “subject to considerable ac- 
tive foreign competition:” Ferroman- 
ganese,_ electric-furnace ferrosilicon, 
ferrochrome and _ ferrotungsten. It 
classifies the following “subject to lit- 
tle or no foreign competition.” Spiegel- 





eisen, blast-furnace ferrosilicon, ferro- 
vanadium, ferromolybdenum, _ferro- 
titanium and ferrophosphorus. With 


regard to the source of the raw ma- 
terial,. or ore. concentrate, the com- 
mission divides the ferroalloys into 
two groups: Those dependent wholly 
or mainly on domestic ores or ma- 
terials, and those dependent wholly or 
mainly on foreign ores or materials. 
In the first group it includes spiegel- 
eisen, ferrosilicon, ferromolydenum, 
ferrotitanium and _ ferrophosphorus; 
while in the latter group are ferro- 
manganese, ferrochrome, ferrotungsten 
and ferrovanadium. 

“Some domestic ores are used in 
the production of ferromanganese and 
ferrotungsten, but these ores are either 
limited in amount or produced at con- 
siderably greater expense than. the 
foreign material,” the commission re- 
ports. “Ocean freight rates do not 
seem to affect the prices to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, of tungsten-bearing 
ores and probably chromite. but the 
foreign exchange situation affects both 
of these and also manganese ores. The 
control of vanadium ores by Ameri- 
can interests having their furnaces in 
this country precludes any present 
question of the ability of the domestic 
producer to hold his own market.” 

The commission’s grouping of the 
ferroalloys according to the process 
of manufacture most commenly used is 
as follows: Blast furnace method— 
spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, bessemer 
ferrosilicon (silicon content 8 to 15 
per cent) and ferrophosphorus. Elec- 
tric furnace method—Ferrosilicon with 
silicon content 16 per cent and above, 


ferrochrome, ferrotungsten, ferrovana- 
dium, and _ ferrotitanium. 
“The competitive position of the 


American producer depends mainly up- 
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on two things, the cost of raw ma- 
terial and the price of electric pow- 
er,” the commission states. “To these 
two factors may be added labor cost, 
although this item is a smaller factor 


than the two foregoing. In a period 
of severe competition it might ‘ve a 
decisive influence in the case of a 


few of the electric furnace ferroalloys, 
such as ferrosilicon and ferrochrome. 
In the case of the blast furnace ferro- 
alloys, the higher wages in this coun- 
try compared with those prevailing in 
Europe are offset by larger furnaces 


and greater output per man. Where 
the ore costs are low the item of 
labor becomes relatively more _ im- 


portant and thus more of a determin- 
ing element. Under present condi- 
tions labor cost is not a large enough 
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manganese alloys and bessemer fer- 
rosilicon the great bulk of the fer- 
roalloys produced in the United States 
at present are made in electric fur- 
naces. The largest item in the con- 
version of ferroalloys is the price paid 
for electric power.” 

The commission 
of conversion costs pertaining to elec- 
tric power as they existed in 1919, 
its statistics not being carried beyond 
that year. In that year the _ pro- 
duction of electricity in the United 
States amounted to 38,900,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, distributed with reference 
to source as follows: Water power, 


14,740,000,000 kilowatt hours; fuel pow- 


gives an analysis 














item in the high priced allovs to be er, 24, 160,000,000. The country is well 
a big factor. Excepting the iron- exdowed with water power. 
N f S 
Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 
= = —— 
ABLE messages from abroad in- mitted in accordance with the special 
dicate that more foreign hon- provision in the procedure of the com- 
ors have been conferred upon mittee under which important stand- 
American engineers who are in Eu- ards adopted or in process prior to 
trope for the purpose of awarding the 1920 may be approved without going 
1921 and 1922 John Fritz medals. Am- through the regular process followed 
brose Swasey, Warner & Swasey Co., in new work. The standards sub- 
Cleveland, sponsor of the Engineering mitted represent the latest revision of 
Foundation and past president of the the American Institute of Electrical 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- Engineers standardization rules, re- 
neers, has been elected to honorary vised during 1919 and 1920. The first 


membership in the British Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, British Insti- 
tution of Mining and Metallurgy and 
in the British Institution of Mining 
Engineers. Charles F. Rand, New 
York, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, and of the In- 
stitution of Mining Engineers. Mr. 
Rand, who is chairman of the execu- 
tive board of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, has just been made an honorary 
member of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute. Other elections an- 
nounced were those of Col. Arthur 
S. Dwight, New York and William 
Kelly, Vulcan, Mich., to honorary 
membership in the Institution of Min- 
ing Engineers. 


*- * * 


Engineers Submit Standards 


The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has submitted its standards, 
1921 edition, to the American Engi- 
neering Standards committee, New 
York, approval as an American 
standard. The standards are ..sub- 


for 


edition of the rules was issued in 1899. 
The Engineering Standards 
committee is 
those interested of the extent to which 
they make use of these specifications 
and to receive any other information 
regarding the specifications in meet- 
ing the needs of the industry. 


American 


anxious to learn from 





Convention Calendar 








Sept. 12—National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, in the Eighth Coast Artillery armory, 
New York. 

Sept. 14-16—National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, will hold its annual convention 
at the Cleveland hotel, Cleveland. The sec- 
retary’s address is 233 Woolworth building, 


New York. 

s 19-24—American Soci for Steel Treat- 
pod Annual convention and exhibition at the 
Manufacturers building, state fair grounds, 
Indianapolis. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1—American Electrochemical so- 
ciety, fall meeting, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
cecsee W. Richards, Lehigh university, Le- 
igh, Pa., is secretary. 

Oct. 17-22—American Mining Congress, will 


hold its twenty-fourth annual convention in 
the Coliseum, Chicago. Also national expo- 
sition of mines and mining equipment. 


Dec. 1-3—Taylor society, fall meeting, New 
Vor. Harlow S. Pearson, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 














May AdvanceRoads$500,000,000 


Government Officials Feel Anticipation of Settlement with Carriers, Will Stimulate 
Business of Railroads and of Whole Nation—Reduction of Surplus Cars In- 
dicates Repair Work Being Carried and Loadings About Stationary 


ASHINGTON, July 12.—Sec- 
W creases Mellon and Hoover are 

now bending their efforts to- 
ward making available to the railroads 
between now and Jan. 1 a sum estimated 
in round numbers at $500,000,000. This 
advance is to be made in anticipation 
of settlement of all of the claims between 
the railroads and the federal government 
and is expected to put the carriers in 
position to re-enter the labor and ma- 
terials market. Secretary Hoover has 
voiced the belief that since the carriers 
directly and through 
houses account for 20 per cent of the 


railway supply 
labor and 20 per cent of the materials 
of the country, the government will en- 
deavor to be fair, financially, with the 
railroads and ease not only their situation 
but also general business corditions. 
Claims of the carriers against the 
government and counter claims fall into 
three classes. First, the roads are con- 
tending for $875,000,000 
“inefficient” labor if the control. period, 
this sum being claimed over and above 


because of 


all other allowances. Second, the sums 
due the roads for the guarantee period, 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1920, after the 
govermment relinquished control of this, 
some $600,000,000 was due, of which 
more than half has been paid and partial 
payments are liquidating the remainder. 
Third, the capital account expenditures 
of the government upon the carriers in 
the control period. In return for the 
equipment purchased by the government 
the roads have already turned over to 
the treasury some $310,000,000 in equip- 
ment trust certificates. Other capital ac- 
count expenditures approximating $750,- 
000,000 are now in process of negotiation, 
and it is around these that the con- 
templated advance of $500,000,000 hinges. 
Mellon has 
nounced that the government will advance 


Secretary practically an- 
this half billion in cash and in turn take 
6 per cent bonds payable 1 to 10 years. 


Would Aid Car Repairs 


This will go a long way toward re- 
habilitating the finances of the carriers, 
secretary Hoover believes, and make 
them buyers once more. Broadly speaking, 
the sum would be used largely for can- 
celling the railroads’ obligations to sup- 
ply houses and for repairing bad order 
equipment. On June 15. bad © order 
equipment of all the railroads of the 


United States was 15.1 per cent of the 
total owned, or about 353,340 freight 
cars. On Jan. 1 the percentage of bad- 
order cars was 8.5, and on March 1, 1920, 
when government control ended, 6.7. Five 
per cent is the aim of the railroads in 
normal times. The freight cars now 
owned by the roads number about 2,343,- 
000. Were the carriers enabled to begin 
repairing the 353,340 bad order freight 
cars the call for labor and material 
would go far towards dispelling the pres- 
ent industrial stagnation, Secretary Hoo- 
ver is positive. 

That some. work is being done on the 
bad order cars is evidenced by the con- 
tinued decrease in the number of freight 
cars declared surplus. By the end of 
June the surplus had been cut down to a 
daily average of 373,791, while at the 
peginning of April the surplus car's 
topped 507,000. There has not been one 
week since April 1 in which 
the surplus has failed to recede. Freight 
loading, in the meantime, seems unable 
to thrust itself above 780,000 cars a week 
In the week ended June 25 loading 
amounted to 775,061 carloads, a decrease 
of more than 5000 for the week. At 
the corresponding period of 1920 the 
roads were loading 911,503 
weekly. In the week ended June 25 load- 
ing of coal dropped to 156,999 cars, coke 
to 4557 and ore to 28,921. 

The bureau of statistics of the inter- 
state commerce commission has given 


carloads 


out the following statistics on revenue 
freight carried by Class I railroads; those 
having annual operating revenues above 
$1,000,000, in the first quarter of this 
year. 


No. of No. of 
carloads net tons 


i Ci viebaduisnéeéinan 80,133 4,367,582 
CD.  eccbaseetesaséeseduuss 174,917 6,316,630 
Iron, pig and blooms....... 66,266 3,063,948 
Rails and fastenings......... 43,548 1,816,830 
Bar and sheet iron, structural 

iron and iron pipe....... 288,613 9,967,287 
Other metals, pig, bar and 

se. chad debt ooneeeoe 47,085 1,701,590 
Castings machinery and 

err ee 123,630 2 513,947 
Agricultural implements ..... 69,567 1,134,735 
Autos and trucks.......... 133,525 1,047,397 


The Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, has ap- 
pealed to the District of Columbia su- 
preme court for a writ of certiorari in 
order to transfer its case against all of 
the railroads serving Buffalo. The Donner 
company asked the interstate commerce 
commission to award $500,000 reparation 
from the roads, alleging it was put to 
this expense “spotting” cars when like 


1¢7 


service was rendered its competitors. 
The commission decided in favor of the 
railroads and now the Donner company 
is appealing to the courts. 

The commission has ruled, in the 
case of the Empire Steel & Iron Co. 
against the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, that the maintenance by the latter 
or junction point rates on coal to points 
on the Morristown & Erie railroad while 
contemporaneouly refusing to maintain 
such rates on the Mount Hope Mineral 
railroad is not unduly prejudicial. This 
is a reversal of the original decision. 
The Mount Hope is a subsidiary of the 
Empire Steel & Iron Co. 


Employment Decreases 2.9 


Per Cent in Month 


Washington, July 12.—Employment 
in the iron and steel industry receded 
5.7 per cent in June and in metals and 
metal products other than iron and 
steel 2.2 per cent, according to the 
June survey of the United States em- 
ployment service. For the entire coun- 
try, the decrease in employment on 
June 30 as compared with May 31 is 
estimated as 2.9 per cent. Of the 14 
industries surveyed in June, eight re- 
ported decreased employment, and of 
the 65 cities covered, 39 reported de- 
creases. The automotive industry is 
now back in the adverse column, along 
with iron and steel, chemicals, lumber, 
repair 


printing, railroad 


shops and miscellaneous. 


paper and 


“Industry generally is optimistic and 
while the likelihood of a dull summer 
in most lines is fully recognized the 
tendency is to count on improvement 
by fall and a healthy though not spec- 
tacular business revival by the spring 
of 1922,” the service comments. 

Among the 26 cities reporting in- 
creased employment for June are At- 
lanta, with 16.7 per cent increase; To- 
ledo, O., 15.6; Denver, 4.6; Springfield, 
Mass., 2.8; Worcester, Mass., 0.9: and 
New Bedford, Mass., 0.8. The 39 cities 
reporting decreased employment in- 
cluded Cleveland, 12.6 per cent; In- 
dianapolis, 9.6; Columbus, O., 7.7; 
Baltimore, 7.3; Pittsburgh, 5.2; Chi- 
cago, 4.9; Detroit, 4.8; Buffalo, 4.5; 
Cincinnati, 4.3; Boston, 3.6; Minne- 
apolis, 3.3; Johnstown, Pa. 3.5; Mil- 
waukee, 2.9; Philadelphia, 0.9; and 
Youngstown, O., 0.5. 
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Rail Financing Plan Important 


Government's Tentative Arrangement To Extend $500,000,000 to Roads May Help 
Unravel the Tangled Skein of Congested Credits—Outlook for Railroad Buying 


Improved—Financial Sentiment Approves Steel Cuts—Financial News 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


r 4 “SHE reduction of steel prices and 
wages and the evidence from 
Washington that the railroads 

are to be given financial relief, easily 
take rank as the most important con- 
structive developments of recent weeks. 
Each has a bearing both upon the steel 
industry and upon general business as 
well. Tentative plans have been com- 
pleted whereby the government is to 
fund obligations due it from the rail- 
roads and at the same time to release 
about $500,000,000 from the treasury to 
the roads. 

Providing the plan goes through in 
accordance with expectations its sig- 
nificance for the financial and business 
situation will be twofold. It will pro- 
vide a powerful stimulus for the thaw- 
ing of “frozen” credits and it will im- 
prove the financial standing of the 
railroads to such an extent that essen- 
tial buying will be hastened. 

One of the most serious problems 
connected with the existing depression 
is that of “frozen credits”. Vast sums 
of credit are tied up in loans on un- 
moved commodities. In addition still 
other large amounts are held in the 
vise, the result of inability of com- 
mercial customers to meet their bills 
long due. 


Step Would Stimulate Business 


This latter condition is true of the 
railroads. A large part of the funds 
they may receive from the government 
will be needed to pay their bills for 
equipment and other materials. It is 
estimated that liquidation of current 
bills by the railroads would inaugurate 
a “thawing out” process which would 
work back into many channels of 
trade and result in releasing several 
billions of dollars. The effect of this 
upon the entire business situation would 
be stimulating. All this would be in 
addition to the immediate effect of new 
railroad buying of steel for equip- 
ment. That the roads are expecting to 
buy to some extent is evident from 
current trade reports from many 
sources. Even the paint manufacturers 
report that more inquiries have been 
received from the railroads in the last 
few weeks than for many months prev- 
jously. There is no thought that the 
railroad outlook will cause the country 
to swing into a full stride of business 
recovery. The most that can be hoped 


for it, is that it may mark the turning 
point from the bottom of the depres- 
sion now being witnessed. The journey 
to normal conditions is a long one, 
but sentiment will be cheered by evi- 
dence that the start has once been 
made. 

The railroad situation 
more optimistic outlook for other rea- 
sons. While earnings are still only 
about 29 per cent of the total needed 
to give the systems the 6 per cent re- 
turn contemplated in the transportation 
act, the roads have shown’ their ability 
to increase their net in the face of 
lower gross returns. This has been 
done by economies of, many kinds, 
chief of which has been the cutting of 
payrolls. The wage reduction of 12 
per cent effective July 1 will further 
increase net earnings, which in May 
showed an increase for the class 1 roads 
of more than $7,000,000 over April. 
Moreover it is important to remember 
that the late summer and fall months 
of the year are always the golden ones 
for the roads. 

Financial opinion has approved the 
steel industry’s price cuts. In some 
quarters it is believed that conditions 
will compel still lower prices, while in 
others it is felt that rock-bottom levels 
have been reached on the basis of pres- 
ent wage and railroad freight costs. 
The future of the steel prices, like 
those of other commodities, will be de- 
termined by such economic factors as 
demand, ability to buy, and the general 
trend of costs and prices in other lines. 
Steel prices may go to a point much 
further below production cost than now, 
but only temporarily. Curtailed pro- 
duction and essential consumption will 
supply the remedy. 

Steel cannot be made for long at a 
loss. It is a constructive indication, 
however, that producers are willing to 
accept a temporary loss in order to 
contribute their share toward getting 
down to a normal basis upon which 
business may be done at a profit. The 
action of producers is of far-reaching 
importance also in that it paves the 
way for lower wage costs. 

The government's report of the 
country’s crop prospects as of July 1 
offers another sign of encouragement in 
the outlook. With a corn crop of 3.- 
123,000,000 bushels, only slightly less 
than the record crop in 1920 and with 


justifies a 


198 


an estimated wheat crop of 809,000,)00 
compared with an actual yield of 789. 
000,000 bushels one year ago, “the 
farmers apparently will have an op- 
portunity to recoup their purchaSing 
power this year in part at least. The 
crops are being produced at about 40 
per cent of 1920 cost it is estimated. 
In the meantime the prices of manu- 
factured commodities are steadily fall- 
ing to within reach of a common level 
with farm products. 

During June the weighted index nuin- 
ber of wholesale commodity prices 
compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., showed 
a decline of 3.1 per cent to 132 per 
cent about the prewar level. In con 
trast with this decline, Bradstreet's 
index for July 1 showed the first in- 
crease since the depression started last 
year. It is significant that the increase 
ot 1 per cent was largely caused bv 
advances in prices of foods. This in- 
dex is made up of raw materials prices 
fluctuations of which are always in ad- 
vance and more pronounced than those 
of finished goods or retail prices. The 
action of raw material prices last month 
may forecast a greater stabilization of 
all prices some months hence. Indeed 
many signs point to this developmen:. 


Says Railroad Buying 
To Develop Soon 


The needs of the country will make 
imperative in the near future the re- 
sumption of equipment buying by the 
railroads on large scale in the view 
of President W. H. Woodin of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. In his 
statement to stockholders contained in 
the company’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended April, President 
Woodin reviewed the indust ial situa- 
tion and outlook. 

A backward step will be taken if 
the railroads are deprived now of the 
increase of freight rates recently grant- 
ed them. This should not be at- 
tempted, he believes, until after a 
fair trial has been given the conditions 
brought about by the increase in rates 
and the reduction in operating costs. 
President Woodin p edicts severe com- 
petition from European manufacturers 
in world trade. He doubts if the 
problems of financing export markets 


for Americans can be solved without 
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government aid. Going further he says: 


“That from time to time a greater 
or less number of ca.s stand idle does 
not argue that the roads have all the 
equipment needed. It happens at the 
present time and due to general busi- 
ness depression that there is a dearth 
of trafic to be moved. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the ratio of cars now idle to 
the total available for service is in- 
considerable—and as soon as conditions 
once more approximate the normal the 
lack of equipment will be very much 
in evidence. While, therefo e, this 
company in common with like indus- 
tries confronts the likelihood of a les- 
sening of its activities for some time 
to come, nevertheless this can be faced 
with equanimity in the certainty that 
buying must start soon. The manufac- 
ture and sales of the company’s mis- 
cellaneous products has yielded a great- 
er volume of business than has the 
car repairing.” 

The total profits of the company for 
the last year, after federal taxes, ag- 
gregated $13,212,816 as compared with 
$14,382,565 in the previous year. After 
dividends a $2,850.856 re- 
mained to be added to surplus, which 
increased that item to $35,276,568 as 
of April 30 last. 

The following table gives the com- 
pany’s income account in detail as com- 
pared with the year before: 


balance of 


1921 1920 
*Total profits ..$13,212,816 $14,382,565 
Rentals, repairs, etc 4,661,960 3,981,373 


$8,550,856 $10,401,192 
2,100,000 2,100,000 


Net 


Preferred dividends. . 


. $6,450,856 $8,301,192 
3,600,000 3,600,000 


Balarce . . 
Common dividends...... 


Balance $2,850,856 $4,701,192 


Add. to res. com. divs 3,600,000 
Surplus . vecckove 6 USGS 6S tel 

Previous surplus ... 32,425,712 31,324,521 

Total surplus $35,276,568 $32,425,712 
*After provision for federal taxes. 


Corporation Tax Returns 
Are Due July 31 


Blank forms for filing capital stock 
tax returns returnable by July 31 have 
been sent by collectors of internal reve- 
filed returns 
The capital 


excise tax 


nue to corporations which 
for the 
stock tax is a special 
posed on corporations with respect to 
“carrying on or doing business.” The 
tax on domestic corporations is $1 for 
each $1000 or so much of the fair 
average value of its capital stock’ for 
the preceding year ending June 30 as 
is in excess of $5000. 

Foreign corporations are required to 
pay a tax at the rate of $i for each 
$1000 of their capital employed in the 
transaction of business in the United 
States without the benefit of the $5000 
deduction. The tax is payable in ad- 


preceding year. 


im- 
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July of" this 


year covering the taxable year beginning 


vance, returns filed in 


July 1, 1921 and ending June 30, 1922 

The bureau estimates that approxi- 
mately 325,000 such returns will be filed 
and that the amount of revenue col- 
lected from this source will be ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 

Returns are required of every do- 
mestic corporation regardless of the 
par value of its capital stock and of 
every foreign corporation irrespective 
of the amount of capital employed in 
this country in the transaction of its 
business. Corporations claiming ex- 
emption are required to file returns 
setting forth their reasons for such 
claims, accompanied by evidence in 
support thereof. 


Dominion Steel Shows 
Large Earnings 


The annual report of the Dominion 
Steel Corp., Montreal, for the year 
ending March 31, 1921, which will be 
presented to shareholders at the annual 
meeting on July 20, shows earnings 
of $7,212,750, after deducting all 
penses and allowances. In the previous 
year the earnings amounted to $5,543,- 
529. The publication of the report of 
the company, marks the passing of one 
of Camada’s greatest corporations, it 
having been. merged into the new 
British Empire Steel Corp. 

Current and working assets have been 
decreased $1,347,163 and current liabili- 


ex- 


ties have increased $657,554 making a 
total decline in excess of current assets 
over current liabilities of $2,004,717. 


Large stocks of ore, limestone, ferro- 


manganese and other materials were 


laid in last season to provide for opera- 
The 
tion by the government of its contract 


tions during the winter. cancella- 


for ship plates and the abrupt change 


in conditions affecting business, 


coupled with 


export 


the prevalent slackening 


in domestic trade made it necessary to 
restrict operations of the steel work 
during the last half of the fiscal year 


Improvements during the year cost $,- 
592,211 and include 60 
coke ovens at Sydney, N. S., which are 


new Kopper’s 
nearing completion. 

The total from 
all collieries for the year ended March 
31, last was 3,563,954 tons, as compared 
with 3,502,069 tons for the same period 
ending March 31, 1920. The 
table shows the output of the principal 


production of coal 


following 


classes of iron and steel for the past 
two years ending with March 31: 
1920 1921 
Per WO” ccccccsccccbves 184,229 207,678 
Steel ingots ............ 219,943 243,567 
Blooms and billets for sale 26,165 68,994 
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Seammase valle . ocvevsves 68,068 68,994 
Light rails - 3,819 3,987 
Wire rods for sale . 44,436 55,853 
Bars 1,245 2,207 
Wire 15,542 23,122 
Nails, etc 12,386 15,556 
Plates 3,252 38,894 


Postpone Merger Plan 


Final action on the proposal for the 
merging of the Central Steel Co., the 
Massillon Steel Co., and the National 
Pressed Steel Co., of Massillon, O., 
been postponed until July 21 
meeting of the stockholdes of 
three companies last week. 


has 
 * 
the 


ponement 


Post- 
order 
to obtain unanimous app-oval the 
plan. Eighty-five per cent of the 
stockholders attended the meet- 
ing and were 
ready to give Some 
of the stockholders unable to 
attend. 
merged under 
tral Steel Co., 
of the 


was decided upon in 


for 


recent 


it is reported they 


their sanction. 
were 
The three companies are to be 
the the Cen- 
and ope ated as divisions 
trade 
the 


retained. 


name of 


corporation, although for 


the 


companies 


purposes, present names of 


individual will be 


Com pany ls Bankrupt 


Screw 


The 


Machine 


Automatic 
Mass., 


bankruptcy 


Springfield 
Springtield, has 
fled a voluntary petition in 
disclosing liabilities of $374,111, and as- 
of $290,337. this 
Marcus A. 


Machine 


Corp., 


sets Previous to ac- 
Coolidge, president of 
Works, Fitch- 
made application the 
for 
largest 


tion, 
the 
burg, Mass., 


Fitchburg 
for 
appointment of a receiver the cor- 
He is the 


creditor, with a claim of $55,970, which 


poration. unsecured 


is classed as “liquidation of a contract 
liability.” The Fitchburg 
Works is a creditor for $12,697. 
banks, 
Tool 
National Forge 
Pa., $10,860; Frank 
Mass., and 
petition the 
been 
proceedings 


Machine 
Other 
large creditors, outside of are 
the 


Springfield, 


Norman Machine Co., 
$10,476 : 


& Tool Co., Irvine, 


Van 


H. Page, Longmeadow, 
$25,000. The 
appointment of a 


others, ior 
receiver has 
dismissed, as bankruptcy 


take precedure 


During June 801 new enterprises 
with an authorized capital of $100,000 or 
more, the total amounting to $675,977,- 


800, were incorporated under the laws 
of the principal states, compared with 
857 new companies with a combined 


capital of $601,044,000 in May and 997 


incorporations with a total capital of 
$1,323,221,400 in June of last year. 
Since January 1, incorporations totaled 
$5,117,472,700, compared with $8,910,- 


126,300 in the corresponding period last 
year. 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 








OSEPH PAYTON, who has been 

elected president of the Stafford- 

shire Iron ahd Steel institute to 
succeed Frank Somers has been ac- 
five in British iron and steel circles 
for more than 20 years. He is at 
present secretary and director of the 
District Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Smeth- 
Previous to this 
election Mr. Payton served on the 
council of the institute for eight years 
and one year ago was made vice presi- 
dent. He is a native of Birmingham 
and was born in 1871. His educa- 
tion was completed at King Edward's 
school, Aston, and at the age of 
16 he entered the office of Edmund 
Boughton & Co., Birmingham, iron and 
steel merchants, who in addition to 
their Birmingham business operate 
a tin plate works at Pontardulais, South 


Wales. At 19 Mr. Payton entered the 
office of the District company 
as second clerk and was _ pro- 


moted gradually to the position of 
secretary. His education along metal- 
obtained at. the 
Birmingham Municipal Technical 
school. He has been a member of the 
Birmingham Metallurgical society since 
its organization. 


Joshua A. Hartfield, vice president of 
the American Bridge Co., is about to 
sail for Europe. 


Albert L. Scott, vice president of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, en- 
gineers, has returned from a _ two 
months trip to Europe. 


W. C. Dickerman, vice president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co. re- 
turned July 1, from a trip to Eu- 
rope. 

Daniel M. Bates, traffic manager of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been retired on pension 
after 36 years of service. 


Bernard F. Supple, Boston, for 34 
years secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, has retired to enter private busi- 


ness. 


George R. Keltie has succeeded 
John F. Sweeney as plant manager 
of the American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Mr. Sweeney, who had 
been with the company for 32 years 


and had served in many capacities, 
has ended his connection with the busi- 
ness. The new manager has bee 
employed at the plant for about a 
year in an executive capacity. George 
Schlosser will continue in charge for 
the receiver. 


Joseph G. Vaudreuil, a superintend- 
ent for the Graton & Knight Mfg. 





JOSEPH PAYTON 


Co., Worcester, Mass., has been trans- 
ferred to Montreal, where he will be 
manager of its branch office. 


William R. Adams, 
been appointed Illinois representative 
for the Kinney Mfg. Co., Boston, 
builder of electric, alcohol and air 
machines, 

Josephs Michaels of the Hyman- 
Michaels Co., Chicago, sailed July 4 
for a four-months tour in Europe, vis- 
iting England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Italy. 


Chicago, has 


S. B. Chase, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Waltham Wheel Co., 
Waltham, Mass., recently joined the 
western sales staff of the Heald Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Magnus Washington Alexander, 
New York, an engineer of the Cen- 
tral Electric Co., and managing direc- 
tor of the Nationa! Industries board, 
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delivered the commencement address 
at Trinity college, Hartford, Conn., 
June 20, where he was the recipient 
of the honorary degree of master of 
science. 


L. H..Chamberlain recently was ap- 
pointed San Francisco agent for the 
Ajax Métal- Co., Philadelphia. He 
maintains offices in the Call building, 
San Francisco. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom. Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been elected by 
the alumni to the board of overseers of 
Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass., 
for a six-year term. 


Fr. SL. 


with the Railway & Industrial Engineer- 


Whitexsell, for several years 


ing Co., Greenburg, Pa. has been made 
New England representative of the com- 
pany with headquarters at 136 Federal 
street, Boston. 


Floyd Rose, secretary of the Hep- 
penstall Forge & Knife Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been made general manager 
of sales of the Heppenstall Forge & 
Knife Co. and also of the Heppen- 
stall Forge Co. 

Arthur A, resident part- 
ner of Rogers, Brown & Co., New 
York, 
trip to Europe, July 1. His journey 


Fowler, 


returned from a six months 
included tours of France, Spain, Italy, 


Norway, Sweden and other countries 


Earl B. Spencer, for many years 
with the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Automobile Co., Buffalo, and during the 
war engaged in the manufacture of 
Hispano-Suiza Aircraft, has been made 
production superintendent of the Leach 
Biltwell Motor Car Co., Los Angeles. 


H. J. Freyn, president of Freyn, 
Brassert & Co. Chicago, 
has sailed for an extended business 
England, Holland, Bel- 
France and European 
countries, expecting to return in Octo- 


engineers, 


trip through 
gium, other 


ber. 


Walter J. Kohler, 
peneral manager of the Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Sheboygan, Wis., has been 
elected president of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, which he has served as a 
regent for about eight years. 


president and 


— 





sre 


alas 
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SAAC HARTER, assistant to the 

president of the Babcock & Wil- 

cox Co., 85 Liberty street, New 
York, builder of boilers, stokers, etc., 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the company, succeeding the 
late James P. Sneddon. Until a year 
ago Mr. Harter was superintendent of 
the Bayonne, N. J., works of the com- 
pany, having been placed in that posi- 
tion in 1911 after a period as superin- 
tendent of the Stirling works at Bar- 
berton, O. Mr. Harter was born in 
Mansfield, O., in 1880. After gradua- 
tion from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he entered the employ of the 
Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., 
Mansfield, of which his father had 
been president. Starting in the boiler 
department, he later became its acting 
superintendent and a director in the 
company. When the company sold its 
boiler business in 1905 to the Stir- 
ling Co., Mr. Harter joined the staff 


of E. R. Stettinius, then the busi- 
ness head of the Stirling company 
which two years later was absorbed 


by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Wm B. Schiller, president of the 
National Tube Co., sailed for Europe, 
July 1. 


George H. Lambkin has resigned from 
his association with William J. Cullen, 
New York, representative of the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co. 


William A. Bostwick, president of 
the International Nickel Co., has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of America, New 
York. 


S. V. McLeod has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Algoma Steel Corp., 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., succeeding 
L. L. Jacobs, resigned. Mr. MeLeod's 
headquarters are in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Capt. Harry K. Cage has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Boston. The office is a 
new one recently created by the navy 
department. 


Alexander B. C. Hardy, who for four 
years was president of the Waterloo 
Carriage Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Olds Motor Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich. Mr. Hardy recently was 


made a member of the General Motors 
Corp. committee as its director of out- 
side companies. 


Frank J. Fahey, vice president of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., South Boston, 
Mass., will sail for Europe July 16 to 
visit the company’s branches in London, 


Paris, Brussels, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Madrid, Milan and Geneva. 
C. Fred Goddard, Paris, manager of 


the French branch of the United Shoe 
Boston, is on _ his 


Wor- 


Machinery Corp., 


vacation at his former home in 
cester, Mass. 

William P. 
years secretary and general manager of 
the Smith & Mfg. Co., 
South Windham, and with the 
company 36 
succeeded by 


Barstow, for the past 20 


Winchester 
Conn., 
years, has retired, being 


Walter Abbe. 


Charles R. O'Connell, formerly cost 
accountant for the navy department 
at the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., 
has become a deputy collector and 
inspector in the United States. cus- 
toms service in Providence, R. I. 


Fred McFawn has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., to become director of 
sale for the Hartmann Trunk Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. He is succeeded by Carl 
Messinger. 


W. Barton Eddison, inventor of the 
jet entraining apparatus manufactured 
by the Surface Combustion Co., has 
been awarded the Edward Longstreth 
medal of merit by the Franklin Insti- 
tute. 


Everett Morss, president of the Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co. Boston wh» 
has just returned from a nine weeks 
trip to Europe, was given a welcome 
home banquet at the Boston City club, 
by his associates, June 27. 


H. J. Thorkelson, M. E., business man- 
ager of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, for seven years, has resigned 
to assume new duties with the General 
Education board at New York, as di- 
rector and consultant in organization, 
budget and financial management. He 
is a graduate of the college of engineer- 
ing, University of Wisconsin,—class of 
1898, receiving the degree of mechanical 
engineer in 1901. After serving four 


‘Trl 


years with the J. I. Case Plow Works at 
Wis., he became a member of 
the state university engineering school 
faculty and in 1914 was promoted to 
manager of the entire 


Racine, 


business insti- 


tution. 


W. B. 
appointed 


Indiana, Pa., was 
bituminous mine inspector 
the governor of Penn- 


Wardrop, 


on June 25 by 
sylvania to succeed the late Alexander 
Monteith. The announcement from thé 
governoi’s office at Harrisburg states 
that the appointment dates from May 
15. 


Coleman DuPont, until 1915 
president of the E. I. duPont de 
Wilmington, Del., and at 
one time president of the Central Coal 
& Iron Co. in Kentucky, recently was 
United States from 
succeeding Josiah O. Wol- 


Gen. T. 


Nem murs Co. 


appointed senator 
Delaware, 


cott, resigned. 


Ernest Kruse, Bay Shore, L. L, N. Y,, 
has succeeded Otto W. Siebert, Gardner, 
Mass., as treasurer and general manager 
of the Bay State Metal Wheel Co., 
and the Children’s Vehicle Corp., both 
of East Templeton, Mass. Mr. Siebert 
Fiber Co, 


is to develop the American 


Gardner. 


A. W. L. Gilpin, for six years man- 
ager of the Milwaukee branch and as- 
sembling plant of the Ford Motor Co., 
has been promoted to district manager 
in charge of branches at Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Indianapolis and Lou- 


isville. A. B, Pease, his assistant for 
several years, becomes manager at 
Milwaukee. The change was effective 
July 1. 

John W. Brassington, at’ one time 


chief engineer for Pusey & Jones, 
Wilmington, Del., shipbuilders, and 
latter chief engineer for the American 
Writing Paper Co.,. Holyoke, Mass., 
has been placed in charge. of a new 
department established by the Port 
Arthur. Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Port 
Arthur, Canada, for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper machinery and di- 
gesters. His assistant will be John 
B. Purves who has had an experience 
of 26 years as a mechanical engineer 
in building this type of machinery. 














mprovement Notedin Northwest 


Industrial Operations Picking Up Gradually in Washington and Oregon, with the Straight- 
ening Out of Labor Tangles—Business Men and Manufacturers Greatly Encouraged— 
Construction Work Bringing Out Better Demands for Steel Requirements 


Seattle, - July 9%.—General industrial 
conditions indicate a gradual improve- 
ment over a month ago. The under- 
current of feeling is much more hope- 
ful. Throughout the state industries 
are reopening, unemployment is de- 
creasing and the business and indus- 
trial world as a whole is greatly en- 
couraged. 

In Washington and Oregon many 
extensive road improvements are under 
way, giving employment to a large 
number of men and requiring consid- 
erable material. The building trades in 
Seattle and vicinity are more active 
ar.d several large projects are either 
contracted for, or in preparation for 
the near future. The low price of lum- 
ber is an inducement to building. 

The iron and steel trades are not 
active, although increased inquiries 
from the Orient are giving exporters 
greater confidence. A large surplus 
of resale material resulting from the 
suspension of steel shipbuilding has 
flooded the market, and in some in- 
stances upset price levels. It may 
take months for this material to be 
absorbed. Wholesalers are _ purchas- 
ing sparingly, replenishing their 
stocks only as required. The re- 
sumption of building has created a bet- 
ter demand for steel products, and 
if prices remain stable for a reason- 
able time exporters hope to place ton- 
nages in the foreign markets. 


Canners Not in Market 


The canning situation is unsatis- 
factory. Large stocks of all classes 
of canned goods have been carried 
over from last year, and canners have 
been forced to carry material and 
equipment purchased at last year’s high 
price levels. Consequently canners are 
not buying. 

There is little business in” the 
foundry trade. The strike of molders 
has been called off, but foundries 
are operating at only a small part of 
capacity. The foundries are having 
no labor troubles at present, but are 
having difficulty in finding work. As 
_a rule they are well stocked with 
raw materials, and in consequence 
coke and pig iron are moving in lim- 
ited volume. 


Special Correspondence 


Commerce generally has been hit 
hard by the strike of marine workers, 
this applying especially to coasting 
shipping. The strike has hampered 
the movement of freight. However, 
operators are finding less difficulty 
now in manning their vessels, al- 
though the coasters are still idle, 

In the logging and lumber industry 
conditions are far from _ satisfactory. 
While wages generally have been re- 
duced some operators are inactive be- 
cause they can see no profit under the 
high cost of production and the com- 
paratively low price of lumber. Pro- 
duction in this state and Oregon is 
about 30 per cent below normal. 

Compared with prewar levels, com- 
merce from this port is showing sub- 
stantial gains but comparisons with a 
year ago show losses. The tonnage 
of exports in May 1921 shows a loss 
of 97,187 compared with a year ago, 
while imports register a loss of 98,- 
652 tons. The losses are attributed 
to labor difficulties. 

While there was a slight slump in 
building operations during last month 
as compared with a year ago, Tacoma 


and Portland show gains. Compari- 
sons follow: 

May, 1921 May, 1920 
Se Toes hea cddventen $1,566,005 $1,809,160 
BEET cot couseeeaeuad 373,836 316,558 
SIE. «cine mentaele 1,454,320 834,035 


The supply of laborers and me- 
chanics still greatly exceeds the de- 
mand, many men finding it difficult to 
obtain steady employment. Alaska 
mines and industries have drawn la- 
bor from this city while the grain 
and berry fields also have given em- 
ployment to many. Competent help 
at going wages is easy to obtain. 

The West Coast Machinery Co. has 
purchased the site on which the build- 
ing now occupied stands. The site 
is 60 x 150 feet, and the purchase in- 
dicates the intention of the firm to 
locate permanently. The company 
deals in machine shop equipment and 
wood working machinery. 

To obtain a larger area for dump- 
ing purposes the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. has purchased six acres adjoining 
its plant in this city. The company 
purchased 18 acres two years ago. No 
immediate extension) is contemplated. 
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Warehouse iron and _ steel prices 
were reduced 1.5 to 2.5 cents per pound 
on some items during the past week. 
Blue annealed sheets were cut 1.5 cents 
per pound while galvanized sheets and 
cold rolled shafting were reduced 2.5 
cents and black sheets 2 cents. These 
changes were made to conform with 
readjustments in the East. 


Founders’ Urge Congress 
To Aid Railroads 


The National Founders’ association 
is urging its members to join in the 
nationwide movement of manufactur- 
ers to have congress improve the posi- 
tion of the railroads. It outlines the 
following plan for recommendation to 
senators and congressmen: 


Abolish completely the agreements 
made. during federal control by the 
railroad administration, represented 
largely by union labor leaders and 
union organizations represented by their 
national officers. The labor board has 
ordered the cancellation of these _ re- 
strictive rules, but has ordered the 
railroads to make new agreements wvitn 
various union crafts. Leaders of these 
organizations are demanding that the 
new agreements be practically identi- 
cal with the one made during govern- 
ment control. Refusal of the railroads 
to the perpetuation of all these rules, 
which it is estimated cost the trans- 
portation interests of the country more 
than $300,000,000 annually, means that 
the labor board will be called upon to 
decide the question. Unless a firm 
stand is taken, conditions such as pre- 
vailed during government control will 
be made perpetual. 

Restore to the individual railroads 
jurisdiction over questions of wages, 
classifications and working conditions. 

Demand that congress immediately re- 
peal the Adamson law, passed under 
duress and unquestionably one of the 
most hampering piecés of legislation af- 
fecting a legitimate industry ever enacted 
at Washington. 

Prevail upon the government, in 
settling with railroads for the moneys 
it expended in additions and better- 
ments, to fund the amounts due, per- 
mitting the repayment in 15 annual 
instalments rather than to demand pay- 
ment of the entire amount at once. 
Further, that the government settle 
promptly with the railroads for the 
rental guaranteed them for their use 
during federal control. These two 
methods would release many millions 
of dollars and would at once afford 
help to railroad credit and avoid the 
present great hardship. 
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Mine Operators More Hopetul 


Believe Demand This Year Will Be Sufficient at Least To Enable Them To Dispose 
of Their Stockpiles and Clear Way for New Production Next Winter—Oliver 
Company Employs 7000 Men—Tonnage Tax Revenue Is Disappointing 


ULUTH, Minn. July 11— 

Though the iron mining indus- 

try on the Minnesota ranges is 
in the doldrums, 
see a silver lining to the 
strong hopes are entertained that the 
worst has been They 
their expectations on an expected im- 
proved demand for pig iron and fin- 
ished steel products in the near future 


operators profess to 


cloud, and 


passed. base 


which it is believed the ore trade 


will reflect. 
The establishment of ore prices for 


the season at $1 below those 
vailing last year has resulted in some 


ores, and the 


pre- 


sales of Mesabi range 
operators hope at least to ship out 
the stockpiles at the mines before the 


close of the lake navigation season, 
thus affording employment for miners 


lead- 


expresses 


in this district next winter. A 
ing independent operator 
that the 


improve to 


situation in the 
such an 
necessary to 


confidence 
steel trade 
extent as to 
speed up the shipment of 
the season 


will 
make it 
ore before 


closes. 


Still Employs Many Men 


miners 
Mining 


After reducing its force of 
last month, the Oliver 
Co. still is employing nearly 7000 men. 
The company is continuing to develop 
mines where work has been underway 
tor some time. Included in the list 
is the Wellington mine at Chisholm, 
Minn. which after extensive work for 
two years is now producing from 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of ore a month. 
The company proposes to deepen the 


Iron 


shaft at its Wanless mine at Buhl, 
Minn. The company has completed 
the development of its new townsite 


in South Hibbing but will not pro- 
ceed to mine the ore body underlying 
old Hibbing until next year, pending 
decisions in two suits involving rights 
ot possession. 


Independent companies which are 
active to some extent include the Tod- 
Stambaugh Co., with the Dean and 
Dinwoody mines; the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. at Plummer, Wis., the 
jones & Laughlin Co., operating the 
Hill-Annex mine; the Mahoning Iron 


Co.; M. A. Hanna & Co.; Pickands, 
Mather & Co.; John A. Savage & 
Co., and the Chippewa Iron Mining 


Co., operating the LaRue mine. Sav- 
age & Co. are doing development work 
and erecting buildings at the Sagamore 
mine on the Cuyuna range. They have 
placed one of their freighters in com- 
mission to ship ore that has been on 
the stockpile at its Croft mine. 
The Iron 


has developel a large ore body at the 


Chippewa Mining Co. 


LaRue mine, and it is obtaining bids 
for the building of a 4 1-2-mile spur 
track, from the Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad to the mine. 

The Marquette Ore Co. is continu- 
ing development work at the Maroca 


mine on the Cuyuna range. An ap- 
proach 1000 feet long is being cut from 
the south side of the pit to the rail- 


road. 


Mining here are interested in 
prospective developments in the Gun- 
flint, Minn., The Paulson 
mine located four miles this side of 
the Canadian been ac- 


quired by the Palatine Mining & De- 


men 
district. 


boundary has 


velopment Co., which has purchased 
the former Mackenzie & Mann blast 
furnace plant at Port Arthur, Ont. 
The product of the mine will be 


shipped to the furnace. A large ore 
body is said to have been found at the 
Paulson mine. The Port Arthur & 
Duluth branch of the Canadian na- 
tional railroad has been extended 22 
miles to the mine and shipments to 
the furnace are expected to be started 


this summer. 


In a statement regarding the Gun- 
flint district just issued, F. A. Widdes, 
Minnesota state superintendent of 
mines that “untold millions” 
of tons of crude ore are located there, 
capable of beneficiation on a commer- 
cial scale. The _ state many 
thousand acres of land in the min- 
eral area and it proposes to take steps 
to promote development. 

Tonnage tax advocates who pushed 
through tax legislation at the last ses- 
sion of the Minnesota state legislature 
are disappointed over the outlook 
for revenue from that this 
year. It was estimated the tax would 
net the state approximately $4,500,000 
a year, with the mines operating nor- 
mally. On the basis of present ship- 
ments, it is feared the tax will not pro- 
duce more than half that amount. 


claims 


owns 


source 
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Outputs of the state-owned mines are 
larger than 
properties as they are 
held under leases that call for a pay- 


expected to be relatively 


at the other 


ment of only 25 cents a ton to the 
state. Seven of those state owned 
mines with an estimated tonnage of 


91,824,598 tons have only twenty years 
to run under lease and the companies 
will require to 4,100,000 
tons annually Another 
of 17 mines estimated to 
contain 56,916,000 tons, must be mined 


move about 
from them. 


group State 


within 28-years or at the rate of 2,- 
690,000 a year. Those totals do not 
include many million tons of low 


grade ore also known to exist in those 
mines. 

Business interests in Duluth were 
impressed by the action of the Minne- 
Steel Co., in giving employ- 
1400 of the 1700 men who 
were thrown out of work through the 
closing down of its furnace plant re- 
cently. The men have been engaged 
in construction work at the company’s 
wire and sheet mills. The United 
States Steel Corp., announces that it 
proposes to complete the mills for 
operating next year. 


sota 
ment to 





——» 


Copper Production Gains 
Compilations by the United States 
geological survey show the quantity 
of copper produced at smelters ag 
gregated 1,310,972,580 pounds in 1919 
as compared with 1,150,137,192 tons 
in 1914 an increase of about 14 per 
cent. Arizona leads among the states 
with 536,515,368 pounds which is more 
than 50 per cent of the total. Primary 
copper of domestic origin produced 
at refineries was 1,441,643,000 pounds 
in 1919 and 1,210,423,000 pounds in 
1914. The total refined copper of 
primary and secondary origin both 
domestic and foreign amounted to 
1,863,580,000 pounds for 1919 com- 
pared with 1,565,708,000 pounds for 1914. 
This is an increase in five years of 


297,872,000 pounds or 19 per cent. 
Thirty-three establishments operated 
in 1919 while in 1914 the number 


totaled 37. 


The Phoenix Mfg. Co. Lowell, 
Mass., maker of patent automatic fire- 
arms, has been petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy by three creditors. 
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Ingot Output 


In June Tapers Down to 1,003,406 
Tons —Near Low Point 


Output of steel ingots after a slight 
improvement during May, again {fell 
in June and totaled only 1,003,405 
gross tons, according to figures com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
institute from reports of 30 com- 
panies which in 1920 produced 84.2 
per cent of the output of the United 


States. Compared with the May pvro- 
duction of 1,265,850 tons, the June 
figure registered a loss of 262,444 


tons. This loss represented 20.7 per 
cent. As was also the case in May, 
the June output was the lowest rate 
of indicated output since 1908 when 
the production of the country totaled 
13,677,027 tons. 

Following are the institute’s pro- 
duction figures for 1920 and the first 
six months of 1921: 


1920 Open All 
hearth Bessemer other Total 
an.... 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
eb..... 2,152,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March.. 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 
April... 2,056,336 568,952 13,017 2,638,305 
May.... 2,251,544 615,932 ’ 2,883,164 
June.... 2,287,273 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 


Total 


6 mos. 13,477,262 4,070,810 86,362 17,634,434 


July.... 2,135,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
Aug.... 2,299,645 695,003 5,784 3,000,432 
Sept.... 2,300,417 693,586 5,548 2,999,551 
Oct.... 2,335,863 676,634 3,485 3,015,982 
Nov.... 1,961,861 673,215 3,594 2,638,670 
Dec.... 1,687,162 649,617 3,586 2,340,365 


tal for 
year.. 26,197,843 8,112,753 121,656 34,432,252 


608,276 3,629 2,203,186 


an.... 1,591,281 
450,818 (2,796 1,749,477 


eb.... 1,295,863 


March.. 1,175,591 392,983 2,404 1,570,978 
April... 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213,958 
May 1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
June.... 808,286 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
Total 

6 mos. 6,918,884 2,073,973 13,998 9,006,855 


Based upon working days in May and 
June, the average daily output of the 
30 companies was 38,592 tons or 45,- 
833 tons for the whole country. The 
corresponding figures for May were 
50,634 tons and 60,128 tons respectively. 
June was a month of 26 working days 
compared with 25 working days in 
May. Calculated upon the June rate 
of output, the annual rate of pro- 
duction for the 30 companies was ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 tons, which was 
3,750,000 tons below the May rate. 
The June production indicated the an- 
nual rate for thé entire country to be 
approximately 14,350,000 tons compared 
with the 18,700,000 rate of the pre- 
ceding month. Thus the June rate 


.of output is slightly better than the 


record low monthly average of 1908. 
The six months’ total of the 30 
companies for 1921, is shown to be 


but little more than one-half of the 


corresponding period of 1920. The 
total for the present year stands as 
9,006,855 tons and for 1920 at 17,634,- 
434 tons, or a loss of 8,627,579 tons. 
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ROF. Bacon’ Crocker, 

founder and vice president of the 

Crocker-Wheeler Electrical Co., 
Ampere, N. J., and for many years 
head of the department of electrical 
engineering at Columbia university be- 
fore his resignation in 1914, died in 
New York, July 9 after a long ill- 
ness. Prof. Wheeler was 60 years old. 
Following his death, Thomas A. Edi- 
son characterized him as one of 
the leading electrical engineers of the 
world. His most important contribu- 
tion was the creation with Charles G. 
Curtis and Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, 
of the commercial motor, the first of 
which was put into use in 1886 and 
it was the forerunner of all the mo- 
tors now in use. Prof. Crocker later 
effected many improvements in mo- 
tors and was credited with scores of 
patents on their construction and ap- 
plication. In addition to his scientific 
and scholastic work he was active in 
being one of the founders of the 
C. & C. Electric Co. During the 
war, he was an advisor of the naval 
consulting board, of which he refused 
to become a member on account of 
poor health. In 1917, with Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, he developed the first 
helicopter in this country, which was 
able to fly. The government took over 
this invention and was preparing to 
manufacture it for use in France 
when the armistice came. Many of 
Prof.’ Crocker’s researches into the 
problem of curvature .for airplane 
wings resulted in discoveries which 
now are in everyday application. He 
was a former president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the Electrical Power club, the New 
York Electrical society and a past 
secretary of the International Elec- 
trical Congress. 


Francis 


William L. Finch, formerly a manu- 
facturer of wire nails at Anderson, 
Ind., died recently at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Finch was one of the founders of the 
Hazen Wire Nail Co. 30 years ago. 
He was 74 years old. 


Harry M. Gray, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Como Chemical 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., died recently. Mr. 
Gray went to Kokomo in December, 
1919 as president and general mana- 
ger of the Como company. He was 
compelled to relinquish his active du- 
ties with the company about six weeks 
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ago owing to failing health. He was 
33 years old. With the rank of lieu- 
tenant he was with the first Ameri- 
can troops to be sent overseas. At 
the front he was a victim of German 
mustard gas. 

Charles O. Tinker, who 
1907 as president of the Phoenix Found- 
ry & Machine Shop, Ashtabula, O., 
died July 1 at the age of 70 years. 
Fifty years ago he and his father pur- 
chased the business. 

Robert B. Lang, president of the 
R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
hardware specialties, metal stampings, 
nickel plating, etc., died recently after 
a long illness. He was 77 years 
old and a native of Canada. He 
served through the Civil war and was 
commissioned a captain. 


retired in 


John Jernberg, for the past 39 years 
instructor in forge practice at the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., dean of the instructors and con- 
sidered to be one of the most expert 
metallurgists in this country, died sud- 
denly in Sweden, recently, aged 60 years. 
He left Worcester, May 27, for a visit 


to his old home and died from a para- 


lytic shock. Mr. Jernberg was to have 


been retired on a pension under the 
Rockefeller Foundation this fall. One 
of his three sons, Henry Jernberg, is 


Morse & Co., 
builder of engines, while 


manager of Fairbanks, 
New York, 
another is editor of the publications of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., in the 
Worcester district. 

Henry S. Manning, who retired in 
1904 as senior partner of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, manu- 
facturers and dealers in machine tools 
and allied lines of equipment, died 
July 10 at his home in that city, aged 
76 years. Mr. Manning until recent 
years had long been associated with 
the machine too] industry, and was 
founder of the company which now 
bears his name. In the _Spanish- 
American war at his suggestion and 
under a special act’ of congress his 
firm fitted out a “floating repair 
shop,” a vessel that followed the fleet, 
equipped with every form of tool for 
repair work. Mr. Manning was study- 
ing at Yale with the class of 1862 
when he left to fight for the Union, 
rising to the command of the 10th 
corps d’ Afrique, the second colored 
regiment to enter the service. 
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FFICES and warehouses of the 

Barde Industrial Co., Seattle, be- 

ing built by the Haddow Engin- 
eering Co. on First avenue south, Se- 
attle are expected to be completed this 
week. They will constitute one of 
the most modern machinery and steel 
warehouses on the Pacific coast. More 
than two city blocks are occupied by 
the buildings and grounds, the actual 
space of the buildings being 60,000 
square feet. Much outside storage is 
available. More than 10,000 tons of 
steel, including plates, shapes, bars, 
tool steel, rails, tubes, wire and wire 
rope, and lathes, cranes, hoists, 
punches, compressors, motors, air tools, 
etc., will be handled by the plant. This 
includes stock of the Vulcan Mfg. Co. 
and navy and shipping board surplus 
material. Railroad tracks, locomotive 
cranes, and overhead cranes will serve 
the plant. The Barde Industrial Co. 
is affiliated with the Barde Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., M. Barde & Sons, and 
Barde & Bros., with offices in Seattle, 
Portland, Oreg., Vancouver, B. C., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York and 
Yokohama. 


* * > 


NLARGEMENT of its’ terminal 

at Denison, Tex., construction of 
a new roundhouse at that point; ad- 
dition to its yard, roundhouse and 
freight station at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
and other roundhouse improvements at 
Waco, Smithville, and Houston, Tex., 
and a freight house addition at Wichi- 
ta Falls, Kan., is contemplated by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad. 

* * * 


HE National Scale Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., builder of counting 
machines and elevator trucks, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $172,743, and assets 
of $152,561. There are nearly 200 
creditors. The company was incor- 
porated in 1909 with $144,800 capital 
stock, F. D. Howard being president, 
and L. I. Howard, treasurer and clerk. 
> ~ > 


ANGE boilers, the ‘first manufac- 
tured west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, now are being built by National 
Steel Construction Co., Seattle, at its 
Duwamish waterway plant. The com- 
pany, already maintaining a fabrication 


and shipbuilding plant, added a galvan- 
izing plant, a pickling plant, and spe- 
cial machinery and equipment to cover 
the new line of production. The new 
shop, with a capacity of 80 boilers a 
day, is expected to be increased until 
the company supply the entire 
needs of the Pacific northwest. 


can 


* > * 


HE Standard Stamping Co. has 
changed its name to the Arm- 
strong Mig. Co. Action of the com- 


pany, which is an Ohio organization 
capitalized at $300,000, in changing 
its name, resulted from the fact it 


recently began the manufacture of the 


Armstrong stove, a patent of C. C. 
Armstrong, general manager, and it 
was found the name of the Arm- 


strong Mfg. Co. lent itself more readily 


to the advertising. The company man- 


ufactures hardware and electrical ap- 
pliances. 
* * * 
ROPERTY of the New York 


Steam Co., New York, which sup- 


plies heat and power to New York 
buildings, has beer purchased by 
Moses, Pope & Trainer, 366 Fifth 
avenue, New York, industriai engi- 
neers, at an auction sale held under 


direction of special masters appointed 
by the United States district court. 
The bid was for $1,780,000 and in ad- 
dition obligations totaling $300,000 
are to be The was 
brought under general gold bond mort- 
gage. The engineers have an- 
nounced their for 
the plant. 


assumed. sale 
not 
plans operation of 


* * > 


RGANIZED with a capitalization of 

$200,000, the Penn-Empire Coal 
Inc., has established headquarters at 
406 Empire building, Pittsburgh. It 
will conduct a general wholesale coal 
and coke business for the purpose of 
marketing its production at Oakdale, 
Pa. on the Pan Handle railroad and at 
Evans City, Pa. on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. This company also is exclusive 
sales agent for other producers of coal 
and coke located in western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and eastern 
Ohio. R. B. Loos, formerly Pittsburgh 
resident manager of the Walter-Wall- 
ingford Coal Co., and C. E. Kitchen, 
formerly sales manager of the Iron 
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were organizers, 
general manager 


Products Co., 
Mr. Kitchen is 
of the new company. 


Trade 
and 


> * * 

HE Northern Aluminum Co., of 

Shawinigan Falls, Que., has received 
an order from the Victoria State Elec- 
tricity commission of Australia for 700 
miles of %-inch aluminum, steel-rein- 
forced cable. The .packing will be done 
on reels, each containing three-fourths 
of a mile of cable, and it is anticipated 
that all will be dclivered at Melbourne 
by the end of the year. - The fob. 
steamer price is estimated at £91,416 
and the claims that the 
price of the cable landed at Melbourne 
will be at least £30,000 less than the 


commission 


lowest tender for copper cable, duty 
paid, and landed at the same city. 
> > * 


ITHDRAWING from Taylor & 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of .ornamental wire, R. O. Bel- 
Fred C. Werry have joined 
Thomas H. Werry Jr. in organizing 
the Steel Works Co. which, 
capitalized at $250,000, has taken over 
the business and plant of the Buechele 
Iron & Tool Co., 4130 Liberty avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Charter has been applied 
the manufacture 
ornamental 


Dean, 
les and 


Builders 


for and of structural 


and steel work, fire es- 
wire work, 
continued. Mr. Belles is 
the company, Fred 
C. Werry vice president and Thomas 


H. Werry Jr. secretary and treasurer. 


capes, fireproof porches, 


etc., will be 


president of new 


* * . 


LONG term lease on 40,000 square 

feet of space, comprising the entire 
second floor of the Terminal building, 
has been taken by the American Grinder 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. This was done 
in order to effect a consolidation of 
works and offices and gain considerable 
additional capacity for manufacturing 
portable grinders, tools, etc. The main 
plant of the company now is at 2203 
Sycamore street, with branch shops at 
Sixteenth and Clybourn streets, and 717 
Poplar street. The work .of moving 
the equipment into the new plant will 
begin at once so that the transfer 
may be completed and production re- 
sumed within a few days. Louis E. 
Bertane is vice president and general 
manager of the company. 
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HE contract for equipping one of 
the largest timber mill plants in the 
United States. has been taken 


T 


the McDonough Mig. Co., Eau Claire, 


by 


and general 
metalwork- 


Wis., builder of sawmill 
woodworking machinery, 
ing tools, and special machinery. The 
mill is being erected by the National 


Lumber & Timber Co., Chicago, in 
its large timber yards in that city, 
covering nearly 50 acres. The ma- 


chinery is designed to handle timbers 
as large as 40 x 40 inches and 100 
feet long. It includes a 60-foot tim- 
ber carriage. The contract also calls 
for the installation of a vertical re- 
saw in the planing of the Na- 
tional company. Delivery has been 
promised in 60 days will mae 
it mecessary to enlarge working 
force of the McDonough 


mill 


whic? 
the 

shops. 
* * * 


MONG the electric furnaces re- 

cently reported sold by the Electric 
Furnace Co., Alliance, O., are one to the 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, 


Ont.; three to the Mueller Metals Co., 


Decatur, Ill, for melting brass; and 
one to the Ingram Richardson Mfg. 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., for enameling 
purposes. 

. 7 * 


EORGANIZED from an old estab- 

lished business the Elwood Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania with $75,000 capital au- 
thorized. Eventually the company will 
be in the market for a steel building ap- 
proximately 50 x 200 feet, a 5-ton over- 
head electric traveling crane, molding ma- 
chinery, wood working machinery and 
machine tools. G. F. Zehner is presi- 
dent of the company, J. S. McFeatters 
vice president and C. W. Carbeau secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

. 7 * 


ORK has been started by the 

Fresno Tire & Rubber Co., 816- 
18-20 Mattei building, Fresno, Cal., on 
the erection of a large tire plant, 
which is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation by the first of next year. The 
plant will have a daily capacity of 500 
cord tires and 1500 inner tubes. Offi- 
cers of the company are: President 
and general manager, J. H. Christian; 


vice president, F. H. Pletcher; treas- 
urer, Edgar L. Ide; and secretary, C. 
A. Bunnell. The company, which 
was incorporated under the laws of 
Nevada, is capitalized at $2,000,000. 


* * * 


HANKEY & CO., Inc., Rochdale, 
maker of machine knives, 
drop forgings, magnets and steel rolls, 
of which the Rogers Drop Forging 
Co., Worcester, Mass., is a subsidiary, 
is to increase its capital stock by 
$300,009. It will be raised by a bond 
issue and the proceeds will be 
to pay for the Worcester plant and for 
additional working capital. 


Mass., 


used 


* * 8 


HE National Sales Co., 

Chicago, whose incorporation we re- 
cently noted has opened offices at 28 North 
Desplaines street. James L. Gough is 


president and treasurer, James Jay Sheri- 


Machinery 


dan, secretary and George D. Benson, 
assistant secretary. These men are well 
known to the machine tool trade, Mr. 
Gough until recently being president of 
the Federal Machinery Sales Co. of 
Chicago, and has been in the machine 
tool business for more than 25 years. 
Mr. Sheridan is a well-known Chicago 
lawyer and banker, and until recently 


was vice-president of the Federal com- 
pany. 
* * * 


ONTACTOR for various 

devices, including thermostats, heat 
regulators and pressure regulators, will 
be manufactured by the Absolute Con- 
Tac-Tor Corp., Beloit, Wis., which 
was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 3000 of common, of no par 
value. At present the company is oper- 
ating in leased quarters but con- 


templatnig the erection of a modern 


tubes 


is 


plant. Offices are located at 126 Shir- 
land avenue, Beloit. Officers of the 
company are: President, A. B. Mel- 


ville; vice president and general man- 
ager, C. E. L. Lipman; treasurer, E. 
Lipman and secretary, L. A. M. Phelan. 


A 


* * * 


NEW brass and bronze foundry 


and machine shop which is 
being erected in Milwaukee by the 
American Metal Products Co., 678 


Kinnickinni¢ avenue,.on a new site at 
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Thirty-eighth avenue and Burnham 
street, will have as its principal item 
equipment a 1000-pound melting 
furnace, to be installed by the Detroit 
Flectric Furnace Co., Detroit. The 
construction work will completed 
within a_ short 
to have the first heat about July 25. 
The company then tonnage 
business. Heretofore it 
bearings and bearing metal made un- 


der patented formula. 
. * - 


T HE Husker ve 
t 


aine, O., has been organizedand re- 
cently the Mahlon Hostettler 
plant, formerly the Ironwood Mfg. Co.. 


of 


be 
hoped 


is 


time and it 


will seek 


specialized in 


Logan Bellefon- 


purchased 


Bellefontaine, for the manufacture of 
huskers, feed cutters, etc. Clinton 
Bowen is president of the new com 
pany, J. S. Kauffman is vice president. 
R. E. Black secretary and George Bow- 
en treasurer. Mr. Kauffman is an 
officer in the Kauffman Metal Products 
Co., Bellefontaine, and Mr. Black is 


certified public accountant engaged with 


the American Seeding Machine Co 
Springfheld, O. Associated with then 
will be Mahlon Hostettler and Samuel! 
B. Fenner. Mr. Fenner, who is to be 


superintendent, has been sueperintendent 
of the Fate, Root, Heath Co., Plymouth, 
O., builder of gasoline engines. 
* * > 
HE plant of the DePere Mig. 
Co., DePere, Wis., boiler, tank 
and stack builder, is being overhauled 


and improved with a view to early 
resumption of operations under the 
management of the J. F. Davis & 


Sons Co., Chicago, which has acquired 
the property. The DePere Mfg. Co. 
was about six ago 
took over the DePere works of 
Lyons Boiler Works, which 
The 
inactive for several 
new owners operate plants in Hope- 
well, Va., Carney’s Point, N. J., and 
Boston, manufacturing boilers, tanks, 
stacks and structural steel plate work. 
It is capitalized at $500,000 and has 
been granted a Wisconsin charter, the 
application. for which indicates an 
investment of $200,000 at DePere. J. 
F. Davis is president and general man- 
ager. 


organized years 
and 
the 
through 


been 


went 
has 
The 


bankruptcy. plant 


months. 
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Some Betterment 


Shown in Demand for Refractories— 
Steel Plant Inquiry Light 

Pittsburgh, July 12.—While fire clay 
and silica brick demands from the iron 
and steel industry continue at a low 
ebL, a comparative improvement is 
noted in silica and bauxite brick for the 
glass trade. One large glass producer 
has seven out of its 12 furnaces going 
and is understood to have placed orders 
for 15 or 20 carloads of brick recently. 
Other glass operations are on a simi- 


lar scale. Both sales and inquiries 
from blast and open-hedrth furnace 
operators however, are few and far 


between, although a few became cur- 
rent during the past week, which under 





Fire Clay Brick 


(Per 1000 f.0.b. works) 


Pennsylvania, No. 1........ $36.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No, 2........ 30.00 to 35.00 
De Bicohbabessesves 36.00 to 40.00 
DL - \ubtussspebtche® 30.00 to 35.00 
Ss MM B65 ckcccctece 40.00 to 45.00 
i Mh Monc cache ceded 30.00 te 40.00 
Kentucky, No. 1........... 36.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, high grade.. .. 40.00 to 45.00 
Missouri, No. 1............ 30.00 to 35.00 
Me Bros suacndus 40.00 to 55.00 
Maryland, No. 2........... 36.00 


SILICA BRICK 


Danmenbvenls .ccccccvseseve $35.00 to 40.00 
CED ovtuvedecaectsncaes 40.00 to 42.00 
BGUROES - cowcciesoscec’s 46.00 to 50.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 


9 2 OK B BH ccccccveseccevsece $70.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 











D w O56 BODE ks ce setocsescdscs cs ces $55.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
9” straights, 55 per cent.......... $50.00 
9” series shapes, 55 per cent...... 55.00 
9” straights, 76 per cent.......... 90.00 
9” series shapes, 76 per cent...... 95.00 
present circumstances are considered 


fairly sizable; one still being before 
some sellers, calling for one-half mil- 
lion brick for open-hearth construc- 
tion. By some brick manufacturers, 
this is thought to be an effort to sound 
out the market... Chrome brick, on 
July 6 commenced to be quoted at $55 
instead of $60 per ton, a cut of $5. 
Stocks of brick in the hands of 
makers, particularly silica, are not con- 
sidered large, due to curtailed opera- 
tions inaugurated during recent months. 
Some of the smaller manufacturers 
have heavier stocks than the larger 
makers. The case of one small maker 
is cited, which has a million silica 
brick in stock, whereas a producer 
rated considerably larger only has 50,- 
000 brick. Stocks of fire clay brick 
are said to be larger than silica. A 
number of kilns are down entirely, 
while others operate spasmodically on 
a partial basis. One plant started up 
early this month after a shutdown of 
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four or five weeks to replenish de 
pleted Refractories manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania are holding a 
meeting today at Bedford Springs, Pa 

Chicago reports the closing down of 
plants during the summer lull has been 
the signal for overhauling boiler set 
tings and for general repair work re- 
quiring fire clay brick. Nearly all prices 


stocks. 


show signs of softness. Missouri brick 
in this market has dropped about $5, 
but Illinois brick is nominal as quoted 


a month ago. 





Steel Company To Import 
Ore from Mexico 


Guadalaja“a, Mexico, July 7.—Amer- 
ican financial interests which are said 
to represent an important independent 
steel company are preparing to ship 
by water large tonnages of high grade 
iron ore adjacent 
to the Pacific coast, in the state of 
Colima. Wharves are being built at 
the deep water port 
developed ior 
is stated a railroad will be constructed 
from the mines. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Montery Iron & Steel Co., which has 
purchased a part of the great Iron 
Mountain at Durango, to make large 
shipments of the ore to its iron and 
steel plant in Montery. 


from a_ deposit 


which is being 


ocean vessels. It 


Seek Cut in Power Cost 


Several of the steel manufacturers of 
Indianapolis have signed a petition filed 
with the Indiana public service commis- 
sion asking for a reduction of power 
rates proposed by the two Indianapolis 
power companies. The 
want the surcharge rates reduced ap 
proximately 50 per cent. They declare 
that when the last increase was awarded 
the companies, coal was selling for $4.22 
a ton and this price was one of the 
reasons for the grant. Since then, the 
petition states, coal has dropped about 
$1 a ton. 


Builds 451 Steel Ships 


Washington, July 12—In the year 
ended June 30, ships built in the United 
States and numbered by the bureau of 
navigation totaled 1429, of 2,210,221 
gross tons, not including 33 vessels of 
66,038 gross tons built for foreign own- 
ers. Steel ships totaled 451, of 2,016,- 
800 gross tons, or all but 193,421 tons 
of the total. Of the steel tonnage, 
1,373,444 tons were turned out on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 543,603 on 
the Pacific and 90,839 in yards on the 
Great Lakes. Out of the 451 steel 
ships 352 were steam, 30 gas, 68 un- 
rigged and one a sailing vessel. 


manufacturers 
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Little Buying 


Being Done in By-Products—Prices 
Generally Are Maintained 

New York, July 12.—Buying of coal 
by-products continues greatly re- 
stricted. The lacquer and _ varnish 
manufacturers are buying some benzol 
and solvent naphtha, but aside from 
this, there is little interest. This is 
especially true of demand for naphtha- 
lene which, for the past three or four 
weeks, has been exceedingly dull, Such 
demand as is coming out from the 
varnish and lacquer manufacturers is 
principally for benzol’ and _ solvent 
naphtha. The rubber interests are also 
buying a little of these products, but 
this trading is negligible. 

Notwithstanding the general 
ness, prices are being maintained 
benzol for spot shipment is still hold- 


duil- 
Pure 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers’ Plans 
Pure Benes «cakcesdavusebeen $0.27 to .33 
WOME  acuscbhéctedcnsaumenanae .28 to .34 
Solvent maphtha .........ess6. 25 to .31 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
i. eereerreeetTiTT. TS $0.15 to 0.17 
Naphthalene, flake ........ $0.075 to $0.085 
Naphthalene, balls ........ $0.085 to $0.095 

ver 10 ttounds at Producer«' Piauts 
Sulphate of ammonia........ $2.20 to $2.50 
Contract 

Pee Dame ...éisccoveenian ent $0.27 to .33 
PE -o.datece 4ceus ee sameness .28 to .34 
Solvent maghtha ....cccessess .25 to .31 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


FRGRGE cibicetostertccue pee nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ........«s5+ nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......««+«+ nominal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... nominal 











ing at 27 cents per gallon, f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ plants, for material in tanks, 
and at 31 to 33 cents in drums. 
Ninety per cent benzol is quoted at 
25 cents in tanks and 26 to 31 cents in 
drums, and toluol is quoted at 38 
cents in tanks and 28 to 34 cents in 
drums. Solvent naphtha is quoted at 
25 cents and 28 to 31 cents in drums. 

Prices on phenol also are unchanged, 
holding nominally at 15 to 17 cents per 
pound, producers’ plants, while naph- 
thalene is being quoted at 8% cents in 
flakes, and 9% cents in balls. 

Offers of sulphate of ammonia at 
$2 to $2.25, delivered seaboard, are 
being made but little or no business 
is being done. 





Furnace Is Blown In 


The furnace of the Robesonia Iron 
Co., Robesonia, Pa. wags blown in on 
low phosphorus iron, July 5, The fur- 
nace was lighted by Miss Isabella 
Lukens, daughter of W. W. Lukens, 
president of the Alan Wood Iron and 
Steel Co. 












Tool Inquiry Shows Some Activity 


Dealers Hope for Better Business During Last Half, Basing Expectancy on Requests 


Being Received—Aggregate Not Particularly Large. Nor Were Sales, 
in Past Week—Three Sales Made Averaging $15,000 


A’ APPARENT increase in the number of in- 
quiries for machine tools, machinery and other 

shop and plant equipment in the past week 
indicates, to many who have been waiting for signs 
of an upturn in the mechanical equipment market, 
greater activity in the last half of the year than in 
the first six months. None of the new inquiries 
may be termed sizable but the aggregate represents 
a fair amount of possible business and, if orders 
follow, may stimulate an industry which so far this 
year has been about as much affected as any in the 
present business depression. 

Some sales were made in the past week, but these, 
with a few exceptions, were scattered and were not 
large either in the aggregate or in single items. One 
exception was a total of $29,000 worth of machinery 
and machine tools placed with a Cleveland dealer. 
Of this, $16,000 represents 18 used tools sold to fed- 
eral board of vocational training for use at Valpar- 
aiso, Ind. The other $13,000 was for contractors’ 
supplies. Another exception was $15,000 spent by 
a Connecticut textile mill for a planer, three lathes 
and a milling machine. A Pittsburgh steel company 
bought a 2000-ton press while a Southern user bought 
a bulldozer. Three roll lathes went to Huntington, 


W. Va. Featuring the sales of the week were sev- 
eral lots which were closed at auction. This was at 
Chicago and Worcester, Mass. The Chi- 
cago were not well attended and the prices are re- 
Dealers showed lit- 


sales at 


ported as being disappointing. 
tle or no interest and users only a little more. At 


350 machine tools and other 


Worcester, a lot of 
machinery and equipment were sold at prices said 
to be satisfactory under present conditions. This 
sale dismantles the plant of the Iverson Piano 
Player Co. which is to be dissolved. 

The railroads have continued to remain out of the 
market, although the New York Central and the Rock 
Island are expected to close soon on some small lists. 
The automobile industry has taken a few single items 
at times but the aggregate has been small and is not 
regarded as reflecting any increased activity in that 
industry. 

Crane requirements are small. Only one list ap- 
parently aroused any interest. That was by a New 
York consulting engineer for 22 overhead 
cranes, ranging from 5 to 50 toms capacity each, for 


One sale was reported, Altoona, 


electric 


a domestic project. 
Pa., schools taking a 10-ton hand-power crane with 


a 22-foot span. 


Scattered Orders Prevail: 22 Cranes Wanted 


EW YORK, July 12.—Business in the local machine 

tool market is confined to small, scattered orders, 

principally for single machines. Included is the pur- 
chase of three roll lathes by the International Nickel Co., 43 
Exchange place, for its plant at Huntington, W. Va. It is 
reported the order went to the United Equipment & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The International company is 
still in the market for four squaring shears, two to be ot 
108 inches each and two of 144 inches. 

Domestic inquiry generally is showing little 
ment, remaining almost at a standstill. “The 
expected in railroad demand has not materialized and few 
now are looking for any perceptible improvement within 
the next few weeks. 

While ‘the placing of substantial orders for rolling stock 
by railroads of Mexico and the Orient recently has added 
to the optimism regarding business in those parts of the 
world, no important buying of machine tools has developed 
during the past week and few new inquiries of consequence 
have come out. 

Of interest to the local trade was the recent bankruptcy 
sale’ of the Modern Machinery Exchange, this city. About 
250 machines, both new and used, were offered, and it is 
understood they brought about 30 cents on the dollar. 

Outstanding in ‘the crane market is a list involving 22 
electric overhead cranes, ranging from 5 to 50+ tons. in 


improve- 
betterment 


capacity. The list was issued through a consulting engi- 
neer of this city, the equipment to be installed in a plant 
to be erected in this country. It is understood several of 
the cranes were specified as alternates, so it is likely that 
not more than 15 cranes will be purchased. 

The crane market otherwise is featureless. 
improvement in demand for handpower cranes, 
pronounced, A recent order of this 
called for a 10-ton handpower crane, with 22-foot 
for the public schools, Altoona, Pa. The 
placed with the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
An. inquiry ‘is current through several local equipment 
dealers for a 2-ton underhung handpower crane, with 15 
span, for shipment. to New Mexico. Ray Hauck, 

Pa., is expected to shortly on a 5-ton 
crane, with. 40-foot span. 


There is little 
but it is 
character 
span, 


far from 


business was 


foot 
Reading, 
electric 


close 


Holidays Add to Dullness 


12.—Influenced ._ partly by the 
holidays, business in the machinery market of 
England was quiet last week. An important inquiry which 
was outstanding at the end of.last week has been closed, 
but with this exception practically no sales of heavy tools 
have been reported. Dealers.-report. no . inquiries, prices 


recent 
New 


OSTON, July 


have not changed and the -second hand market is stagnant. 
The large Connecticut-textile mill order which was pend- 
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ing last week and has since been closed aggregated some- 
thing in excess of earlier estimates. One planer, three 
lathes and one milling machine brought some $15,000. 

The property of the Iverson Piano Player Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., consisting of about 350 lots: and including ma- 
chinery, machine tools and the mechanical equipment, has 
been disposed of at auction at prices said to be satisfac- 
tory considering business conditions. 


Small Lists Stimulate Trade 


ITTSBURGH, July 12.—Issuance of a few fair sized in- 
quiries for machine tools have had a more or less 
stimulating effect upon the trade here although it cannot be 
said that the market shows much real improvement. The 
Knickerbocker Fuel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has issued a small 
list of machine tools, including a wheel press, shaper, drill, 


lathe, etc. The International Nickel Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., has put out what is thought to be only a partial 
list of its machine tool requirements, covering a crank 


shaper, plain shaper, planer, radial drill, cold saw, etc. A 
small list from a coal mine repair shop likewise is before 
sellers here. Most of the other inquiries current, however, 
call for single items and small sales only are reported. 

One seller disposed of a 2000-ton press to one of the 
local steel companies, while a bulldozer was sold for ship- 
ment South. Another steel company in this district, 
through its mechanical superintendent negotiated for a 
$5000 press but because he could not get the appropriation 
approved, the purchase will not be made at this time. A 
Virginia foundry has purchased a complete foundry equip- 
ment lay-out from the J. S. McCormick Co., this city, in- 
cluding a cupola with lining, two crane and buggy ladles, 
core ovens, core machine, motor-driven blower, sand mixer 
and air compressor, two exhaust tumbling mills and an 
embossing press for pattern letters together with pneu- 
matic tools, supplies, etc. 

Gear hobbers, etc., probably will be purchased at an 
early date by the Schmick Gear & Screw Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., which is erecting a building. Automatic pumps, 
etc., are to be manufactured by the Correct Measure Co., 
Rochester, Pa., recently incorporated at $50,000 and it likely 
will purchase some equipment at an early date. 

Crane sellers report the situation more quiet, with fewer 
inquiries before them than ever before. Efforts to close up 
projects. which have been hanging fire for a long time 
have not resulted successfully; everybody is waiting and 
holding up contemplated expansions, postponing the neces- 
sity for ordering crane equipment. The Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Co., however, has closed upon a 2-cubic yard 
grab bucket monorail hoist and a 5-ton case-controlled 
monorail hoist, the order going to the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co. The Wheeling Steel Corp. has not 
closed as yet on its two cranes, one each 5 and 7% tons. 


Small Buyers Predominate 


HICAGO, July 12.—Most dealers report declining ac- 

tivity in the machine tool market, although there are 
indications ofa slight increase in sales of small tools. One 
of the largest dealers reports having maintained sales on 
an average of two tools a week for several months. 
Another dealer handling mostly large equipment states 
that his salesmen in covering the field find over half the 
plants visited closed down for the month. It is the small 
machine shop or mantfacturer who is in the market today. 
Specialty devices for automobiles have caused the pur- 
chase of several machines. Tools somewhat out of the 
usual ean are moving faster ‘thar the staridard shapers, 
planers and lathes. Such tools as centerless grinders 
and thread millers are in fair demand. One dealer hand- 
ling die grinders and threading machines reports a fairly 
consistent increase in business since June 1, June itself 
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One teatue of the 


more 


month of the 
necessity for 


be.ng his best 
present situation is the 
cing. Small plants need more credit than the large plants 
which were buying a year ago. The result is that dealers 
are getting more paper, trade acceptances, etc., and corres- 
pondingly less actual cash. The result is embar-assing 
for many of the dealers. During the week the Star Too! 


year. 


liberal finan- 


Co, and the Blanche Twist Drill & Tool Co. sold their 
entire equipment at public auction. The sales were not 
well attended and the prices generally were low. At the 


Star Tool Co. sale only one dealer was present. Most 
of the tools went to the International Tool & Engineering 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of dies and die machine-y 
Sunderland & Co., Chicago, are to sell a stock of 26 
tools during the coming week, and announces the removal 
of the plant to Warsaw, Ind. No new railroad lists hav 


come out recently, 


Believe Upturn Is Not Distant 


LEVELAND, July 12.—While numerous inquiries are 
being received by dealers in machinery and machine 
tools in this district, the aggregate is not sizable, nor does 
it reflect any increased industrial activity. Sales of both 
new and used tools and machinery are reported but they 
also are in single or small lots, the aggregate being small 
Two exceptional sales were made by one dealer here last 
week, one lot of 18 machines for the federal board of voca- 
fional training at Valparaiso university, Valparaiso, Ind., 
totaling $16,000, while the other $13,000 worth of 
contractors’ supplies. 


was 


The federal board’s purchase was composed entirely of 
used tools, rated about 80 per cent. It brought out some 
keen competition, the successful bid being only a few dol- 
lars under the next lowest figure submitted. The total 
of all bids submitted was approximately $400,000. The lot 
included planers, milling machines, cylindrical grinders, in- 
ternal grinders, lathes and shapers. The successful bidder 
was the A. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland. 

This company also sold two motor-driven lathes to the 
government and among other equipment disposed of was 
a power brake, a 6-foot radial drill and a lot of small tools. 

The government, which has had pending for some time 
an inquiry for $20,000 worth of assorted machinery and 
tools, is expected to close some time this week, according 
to a dealer who has been active in his efforts to land the 
business. In addition, several private lists are expected 
to close. These include several inquiries of $3000 to 
$5000 each and are mostly for new equipment. 

Intention of the Ellwood Foundry & Machine Co., Ell- 
wood City, Pa., to buy some machine tools, molding ma- 
chinery and woodworking machinery, is attracting some at- 
tention here. The company, while not specifying its actual 
needs, recently was reorganized with $75,000 capitalization 
and expects to acquire a 50 x 200 steel building and a 5-ton 
overhead electric traveling crane. 

Dealers expect the last half of the year to be better 
than the first, the trend of the past few weeks leading 
some to the belief the upturn is not far distant. ‘Conserva- 
tive dealers are not expecting any perceptible increase until 
fall, perhaps around Oct. 1, although in the meanwhile 
with inquiries continuing as they are, the absolute dearth of 
sales which has prevailed is expected to give way to a 
little more general activity. 


Weather Affects Canadian Market 


ORONTO, Ont., July 12,—The demand for machinery 
and machine tools again is falling off. Inquiries for 
the week were smaller than usual and sales were cor- 
respondingly limited. The Canadian railways and the 
automobile industry have been out of the market for some 
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time and in addition practically all other industries have 
been. working on short time with plants 

The construction of new industrial plants is much below 
the average of other years. The uncertainty of trade con- 
ditions for the present is causing manufacturers who have 
been contemplating enlargements to put off building until 
more favorable conditions arise and on this account ma- 


below capacity. 


chinery and tool dealers in Canada do not look for a re- 
vival in active business for some months to come. 

H. Pelandeau, Ltd., 1211 Ontario street, Montreal, is in 
the market for complete planing mill equipment. W. Ma- 
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Anger street, Montreal, is in the market for 
machine shop equipment. R. C. Des- 
Dominion 


honey, 162 
two lathes and other 
secretary, department of works, 


rochers, public 


>? 


government, Ottawa, Ont., will receive bids until July 22 


for the installation of an oil engine and gen- 
William Head, B. C. J. D. 
department of works, 
Edmonton, Alta., is receivings bids 
for the construction of power house at Calgary, Alta., to 
cost $150,000, for which equipment will be purchased at 


supply and 
erator in power house at 


Robertson, deputy minister, public 


Provincial Government 


an early date 





ASHINGTON, July 11.—A preliminary state 
ment of the 1920 census of manufactures with 
electrical 


reference to the manufacturing of 


apparatus has been issued by the 


department of 


machinery and 


bureau of the census, commerce. This 
report lists manufacturers during 1919 
based upon the returns from 1404 


valued at $993,280,000 


The figures are 


establishments, with products 


In addition, electrical machinery and apparatus to the 


value of $21,093,000 were produced as_ subsidiary 


products by 79 establishments in other lines of manu 


facture, making a total value of $1,014.373,000. In tx 


census of 1914 there were 1030 establishments with 
1919 1914 
Number of establishments .......... 1,483 a 1,121 
Value of products (1)..........406.- $1,014,373,000 $359,432,000 
Generating apparatus and parts: 
NG CUS . nn ksnnss cok ccnneabes SABER BORE) si icesees 
Pe GHIOONE. oo 6 occccteovees 13,127,000(2) 
ee 29.704,000(2) 23,233,000 


24,079,000(2) 
6,214,000(2) 


Self-contained lighting outfits o cbNbe 
Peres wae GED 6 occ vvcsscnseses 


Transformers and feeder potential regu- 

OE 0 an ae ea onlin tel ot ine ae 31,691,000 13,120,000 
Rheostats, controlle rs and resistances 21,542,000 9,543,000 
Generator voltage regulators. . 262,000 245,000 

Motors (not including starters or 

SED - | cnn conch de 0 ceehawbn 116,898,000 44,176,000 
Electric locomotives .......ccsescess 8,161,000 3.721.000 
Batteries, storage, dry, and liquid.... 92,506,000 23,402,000 
Carbons, lighting, furnace, and brushes 13,292,000 3,603,000 
Arc lamps, carbon, and luminous. ..... 607,000 742,000 
Searchlights, projectors, and focusing 

SOND ais 00000006006 60060400450% 4,342,000 2,082,000 
Incandescent lamps, tungsten, carbon 

en Ge “asian ducntatueaea cee 59,372,000 17,350,000 
Rectifving S9POCAIUS «occ cccccceseces 1,965,000 148,000 
Telegraph apparatus, intelligence, police, 

CE DEE céibcnb cade vcadins doce 12,816,000 2,248,000 
Telephone apparatus ...........+.+-:. 46,340,000 22,816,000 
Apparatus and devices, industrial, and 

RIE 6 ov un osnee neck asedenes 54,998,060 4,049,000 
Electric measuring instruments ...... 19,322,000 8,786,000 
Magneto-ignition apparatus, generators, 

spark-plugs, and coils........... 47,389,000 22,261,000 
Miscellaneous electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies: 

Switchboards, panel boards and cut- 
out cabinets for light and power.. 7,736,000 8,989,000 





Electrical Industry Grows Three-Fold since 1914 


products valued at $335,170,000 and 91 establishments 
electrical machinery and apparatus to 


value of $24,262,000, a total of $335,170,000 


th subsidiary 


Chere is, however, a considerable production of such 


engaged primarily in 


other lines of manutacture, and the 


commodities by establishments 


general statistics 
for them are included with those for other branches 
n lustry 
The comparative statistics for 1919 and 1914 are 
summarized in the following statement. The figures 
preliminary and subject to such changes 


upon a further 


for 1919 are 


and corrections as may be necessary 


examination of the original reports 


1919 1914 
Railway switches, signals, and at- 


tachments $4,467,000 $6,394,000 


Circuit breakers (oil, carbon and air) 4,370,000(3) 

cuous nd .u pugs 7 5 
art A . — 6,504,000(3) ceeeteee 
Sockets, re ceptacles, bases and at 


tachment plugs 15,636,000 5,513,000 
Wiring supplies (current carrier) 6,858,000(4) —s cannes ee 
Lighting arresters, choke coils, re 

actors and other protective devices 2,353,000 1,189,000 
Insulated wire and cables Sivek 84,217,000 69,506,000 

} 
Circuit fittings, not elsewhere pro- 

a ee Pe ee ee 4,908,000 2,068,000 
Conduits, underground and interior 19,267,000 4,875,000 
Electric lighting fixtures of all kinds 2,718,000 3,384,000 
Annunciators and push buttons 710,000 264,000 
Electric clocks and time mechanisms 1,798,000 411,000 
Bells, buzzers and signal gongs. ... 3,616,000(6) sc cn aues 
Therapeutic apparatus ... aia 5,482,000 2,653,000 
X-ray tubes : ee —~—6hesédueen 

All other electrical mac hinery and appa- 
REED : os ws celedine. bs énnb aaa 74,898,000 27,276,000 
| i eee 89,643,000 23,628,000 


Amount received for custom work and 
Nn eee Nr 30,760,000(3) 

(1) Includes electrical machinery and apparatus valued at $21,093,- 
000 reported as subsidiary products by 79 establishments aged 
gp in other industries in 1919, compared with $24,262,000 
xy 91 establishments in 1914. 

(2) Included with dynamos in 1914, 

(3) Included with all other electrical machinery in 1914, 

(4) Included with electric light fixtures in 1914. 

(5) Included with circuit fittings in 1914. 

(6) Included with annunciators in 1914. 








Construction and Enterprise 


‘ Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 









East of the Mississippi River 


ANSONIA, CONN.—Bids will close July 15 
for a brick, 2-story, 60 x 200-foot toutety for organized, plans to establish a plant here 


the Ansonia Electrical Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham 


Canning Machinery Co., which was recently 


for the manufacture of machinery and parts. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Pharo Mig. has let the contract for the erection of «@ 


Co, has increased its capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $250,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Crane Co. 
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steel, 82 x 300-foot monitor type roof to 
cost $25,000 om one of its factories. 

MILFORD, CONN.—The _ Rostand Mfg. 
Corp., maker of brass and bronze goods, 


has changed its name to the Rostand Mfg. Co. 


Concannon 


MILFORD, CONN.—The W. F. 


Shear Co. has been incorporated to make 
cutlery with $30,000 capital by Donald Page, 
E. L. Oviatt and E. L. Nettleton. 

MYSTIC, CONN.—Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a steel highway 
bridge over the Mystic river at a cost of 
$100,000. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Malleable 
Iron Works is to erect asbrick 38 x 38-foot 
addition. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Metal Bed Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by Pietro D’ Antonio, Arturo 
Martino and C. E. Tester. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Economy 
Electrical Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by A. I. Lapides, S. D. Par- 
doll and Sol Jacobson. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Two-In-One 
Signal Lamp Corp., with $50,000 capital has 
been incorporated to make automobile acces- 
sories, by J. M. Chapnick, I. Fine, Leon 
Marcus, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Maurice Levin, 
New York. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—An incendiary fire 
caused $25,000 damage to the plant of the 
H. & H. Foundry & Machine Co 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Contract for a $30,- 
000 garage has been awarded to W. J. O’Brien. 
The proposed structure will be 1-story high, 
75 x 110 feet. 

BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The St. Clair Found- 
ry ‘Corp. has been incorporated by Richard 
D. Wiechart and Frank C. Wiechart with 
$100,000 authorized capitalization, 


CHICAGO—The Acme Motion Picture Pro- 


jector Co., 1134 West Austin avenue, plans 
a 3-story factory building. 
CHICAGO—The Sheet Metal Construction 


Co., 2019 Laflin street, has let contract for 
a 2-story shop building, 50 x 80 feet, to cost 


about $20,000. 


CHICAGO 
similar machines and specialties is to be under- 
taken by the Chicago Vending & Specialty Co., 
1407 West ‘Taylor. street, Chicago, which re- 
cently was incorporated for $10,000 by Gustave 
Abe Shirtke, and James F. Collins. 


The manufacture of vending and 


Borger, 


CHICAGO—The Motor Parts Corp., 130 
North Wells street, capitalized with 100 shares 
chartered to 


of no par value, recently was 

manufacture and sell automobiles, motor cars, 
parts, etc. . The. incorporaters were P. L. 
Nelson, Warren B. Buckley and Walter H. 
Eckert. 

CHICAGO—The manufacture and sale of 


blow torthes, plumbe¥s’ furnaces, ete, is the 
’ 2 , 

purpose Of the Shields Sales Co., 215 North 
Michigan avenue, which recently was chartered 


with $20,000 authorized capitalization by Brooke 
Anderson, Anson C. Morgan, and Samuel S. 


Shields. 
CHICAGO—Capitalized at $2500, the Gurney 


& Selleck Co. the “PRples “Cas building, 122° 


Michigan boulevard, has been organized and 
chartered to manufdctiire and deal in furnate 
and other equipment for th 
steef.~ The» ingorporators inclu 


Selle&R and Richard Keith Gurney. 


CHICAGO—Frank  Starns, &., Sons, Inc., 
room 1473 at 5 North Halsted. gtreet, will 
manufacture and distribute sheet metal roofing, 
’ according 0 terms of incorporation recently 

7.2 2 ‘ *s 


” - 





_and make 
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$100,000. 
Beckman, 


filed. The company is capitalized at 
The incorporators include W. R. 


Albert O. Olson, and L. M. Betts. 


CHICAGO—The 
Co., 53 West Jackson 
corporated with $5000 
deal in 


Equipment 
been in- 


Steam Boiler 


Boulevard has 
authorized 
foundry, 
The incorporators in- 
Corley, F. L. 
815 First 


capital to 


manufacture and power plant, 
furnace equipment, etc. 

clude B. R. Page, F. C. 
and William D. 


building. 
GREENVILLE, ILL.- 


Corp. plans to enlarge its 
erection of a building, 250 x 250 feet. 


Page 


Shepherd, Bank 


Moto 
the 


The Duty 
facilities by 


IND.—The 
has been 
stock to 


Electric 
incorporated 


Safety 
with 


ANGOLA, 
Equipment Co. 
$25,000 capital 


manufacture elec 


trical equipment, etc. by J. B. Fitch, H. G. 
MacLellan and E. A. Skinner. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Coats Steamers, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $5,000, 
capital stock, by Earl R. Cox, W. S. Mc 
Cloud, Terre Haute, and Louis Clements, 
Danville, Ill, to manufacture steam-driven 
automobiles. 

CALAIS, ME.—The Maine Central rail 
road has let the contract for the erection 
of a brick, 1l-story round house and a 50 x 
215-foot repair shop to replace those recently 
destroyed by fire. 

GREENVILLE JUNCTION, ME.—The 
Great Northern Paper Co. is to erect a re- 
inforced concrete, fireproof 1-story and basement 
100 x 215-foot machine shop. 


BALTIMORE—A $50,000 service and repair 


plant will be erected by the Ogden Bros. Motor 
Co. 

BALTIMORE—The Victor Piston Ring 
Co. has been incorporated with $500,000 capi- 


tal stock, by George D. F. Robinson, F. 


Pyrce and E. A. Leiby, to manufacture 
piston rings, automobile accessories, etc. 

BOSTON—The Lunt-Moss Corp. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture tools and machinery, by James 


W. Moss, 43 South Market street, and others. 


Lock Co 

capital by 
Holmes, both 
Barrett, 


has 


BOSTON—The 
incorporated 


Hygienic Coin 
with $100,000 
Philip I. 
and 


been 

Segal and 
Mass., 

Mass. 


The 


Isaac J. 
of Malden, 
Cambridge, 


BOSTON 


Lester G. 


Daniels Mig. Co. has been 


incorporated to make automobile accessories, 
etc., with $800,000 capital by Harry L. 
Donahue, Charles T. Mackay and Edwin T. 
Giblin., 

BOSTON—The Hartwell-Lester Coal Export 
Corp., New York, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Swan Hartwell and Harry 
N. Matthews, both of Newton, Mass., and 


Charles E, Lester, Freeport, L. I.., N. Y. 
BOSTON—The George F. .Croak. Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi. 
tal by George F. CroaK and Gerald M. Croak, 
both of Athol, Mass., and Winthrop I. Pottage, 
Medford, Mass. It has purchased. she: foundry” 
of the M. P. Brundige Co., Inc, in the -Dor- 


chester district. , 


BROCKTON, .. MASS.—Hamblip , Brothers, 


Inc., has been incorporated at $100,000 to 
build motors. John C. Makepeace, Wareham, | 


Mass., William F. Makepeace, West Barnstable, 


treatment. of ,.Mass., Wendell.P. Hamblin, Providence R. Jew 
p Theodore GC. Edson | E” Hamblin, 


Mass.,/ and 
are the in- 


Falmouth, 


homas Otis, Hyannis, Mass., 


corporators. 


MALDEN, MASS.—The Gafyerse,-Tire,..Co. 
has been incorperated to wild)» automobiles 
supplies 


with . $1,000,000. ,¢apital , 
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Bullock 


others. 


Hugh and 


Mass., 


by Marquis M. Converse, 
Frank R. Goodell, 


Andover, and 


The French 


Mass., is 
120-foot 


Richard 


having 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
Works, Worcester, 
made for 


Iron plans 


a steel, l-story, 50 x found- 


new plant here. 


Worcester to the 


other buildings for a 
sold its 
Malleable 


BEDFORD, 
has 


ry and 
It has property in 


Arcade Iron Co. 


NEW 
Mfg. 
engines and 
by S. M. Cabral, 
A. Dias. 

NORTHAMPTON, 


with $50,000 
build 


Sethford 
build 
capital 


MASS.—The 


Corp. been incorporated to 


machinery with $50,000 


Edmund Amaral and Lionel 


William E. 


been 


MASS.—The 


Quinn Co. capital has 


inco-porated to machinery and make 


tools by David W. Long, Harry M. Chamber- 
lain, Shelburne, Mass., William E. Quinn and 
Albert G. Beckman. 

NORTHBORO, MASS.—The New England 
Chair & Furnace Mig. Corp., has been in 
corporated to build automobile bodies with 
$50,000 capital by Willis A. Perkins, Max 


Katz and Solomon Stayman, all of Worcester, 
Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Allis Freedman 
plans to erect a brick, 1l-story machine shop 


on Church street 


ALPENA, MICH.- 


George F. Snyder, Inc., 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, by George F. Snyder and Samuel 
Taig, to manufacture aluminum, brass, bronze 
and other metal castings. 

DETROIT—The Detroit Alloy Steel Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, 
by Frank L. Griffin, Robert H. Hall and 
John Grant, 1938 Taylor avenue, to manu 
facture alloy steel products. 


LUDINGTON, MICH.—The Ludington 


Novelty Co. has been incorporated with $20, 
000 capital stock, by L. E. Vorse, William 
>. Killean and Bernard Ostendorf to manu- 
facture steel needles, etc. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—The King Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi 
tal stock, by A. C. Klopper, Joseph Pilling 
and Joseph C. Tynan, Mattison avenue, to 


manufacture tools and mechanical products. 


BROOK, N. J.—The Automatic 
Record Machine Co., 


$1,000,000 authorized capitalization, recently was 


BOUND 


Coin Change & with 


incorporated by Irwin J. Palmer, Jeremiah J. 


Regan and Fred A, Frobose. 


Steel 


The 


incorporated at 


Arny Con 


ELIZABETH, N. J 
Co. 


struction has been $75,009 


by Charles Arny, John F. Arny, and John B 
Arny 
IRVINGTON, N. J.—Work will be started 


the Vreeland Motor Co., on the first 
plant, which is to be designed 
trucks. 


shortly by 
unit of its new 


for the manufacture of motor 


Plans have been filed by the 


NEWARK, N. J 


Mennen Co., for the erection of a $25,000 gar 
age “and” warehouse. 
NEWARK, N. ].—The Essex Metal Ceiling 


Co."has been’ incorporated with $50,000 stock, 
Aaron Herr, 584 Bergen 
metal ceilings, etc. 


by George and 
street, to manufacture 


NEWARK, -N. -J.—Plans are being -gsepate 
$650,000 hotel 
Jones & 


apartment 
Backoff, 


erection of a 


Harry Kruvant Co. 


for the 
for the 


Gook are architects. 


NEWARK, .N.. ].—Contracts for another ad- 
dition to the plant of Joseph “Hollander, Inc., 
have been awarded«to Salmond, Scrimshaw & 
Co:, Arlington} NJ. The proposed structure 


will be 51 °X°74 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Universal Caster & 
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The Hartford Times is 
another one of those 
old-established news- 
papers in the manufac- 
turing districts of New 
England which quote 
The Iron Trade Review. 
The Times was founded 
in 1841; its prestige is 
second to none in 
Connecticut. 






The Iron Trade Review says: 









“Although a mild undercurrent of 







optimism prevails among steel makers, 






it is difficult to attribute it to any 


single factor. Slight encouragement 







is gained from the volume of new 





business, which is almost entirely 






composed of orders for carload or less 






than carload lots.” 





400 Newspapers Regularly Quote 


CLEVELAND 





The international reputation and the World-wide 
circulation of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
result of year after year of unfailing Editorial 
accuracy and reliability. 


oye Yofeo) == 





‘THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
“The Most Widely Quoted Trade Paper In The World” 
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Foundry Co., the Newark branch of the Es- 
sick Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has leased the 
lower portion of a building at 135 Jackson 
street. Some alterations will be made. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Ke-win Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock, by Charles T. Woodruff, William B. 
Mead and Lawrence Kerwin, Rock avenue, 
to manufacture universal joints, etc. 


BROOKLY N—tThe Butler Kwik Lift Co., to 
manufacture garage equipment, recently was 
incorporated with $50,000 capital authorized. 
L. Scherer, 38 Park Row, was the incorpora- 
ting attorney. 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo Shock Absorber 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock to manufacture shock absorbers. 
Frank A. Abbott, Iroquois building, repre- 
sents the company. 


NEW YORK—A power plant addition will 
be erected by the New York Edison Co., 130 
East Fifteenth street. 


NEW YORK—A plant addition will be erected 
os East 132sd street by the A. C. Shesley Co,, 22 
Ryder avenue. 


NEW YORK—The New Amsterdam Gas 
Co., 132 East Fifteenth street, plans a switch- 
ing plant, 63 x 94 feet, to cost about $125,- 
000. , 

NEW YORK—A. J. Schwanzler will build 
a $120,000 garage. According to p.ans by 
S. W. Kissler, 529 Cortland avenue, the 
proposed structure will be one and four stories 
high, 85 x 200 feet, and 85 x 100 feet. 


NEW YORK—Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., 
has been incorporated with $300,000 capital 
stock, by P. J. M. and Samuel E. Bern- 
stein, 106 Fifth avenue, to manufacture cut- 
lery, etc. 

NEW YORK—The Kimbro-Rayburn Corp. 
has been incorporated with $225,000 capi- 
tal stock, by J. W. Kimbro, S. C. Berry 
and J. Hennies to manufacture lawn mowers, 
etc. It is represented by T. F. VonDorn, 
141 Broadway. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Stay New 
Filter Corp. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by W. F. and L. L. Dol- 
linger and J. J. McInerney, Insurance build- 
ing, to manufacture air filters for automobile 
service. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Service Parts Co. 
has been organized by G. K. Sutphen aad F. 
H. Spangle, Fulton, N. Y., to manufacture 
automobile parts. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—The Broadfoot Iron 
Works recently was destroyed by fire, the loss 
being estimated at $150,000, including stock 
and supplies. W. G. Broadfoot, president, said 
the loss was partly covered by insurance. 


AMHERST, O.—The National Razor Mig. 
Co., Fremont, O., is preparing to move the 
company’s plant to this place. 


CINCINNATI—The Grant Machine Co. has 
leased a warchouse at 1423 Plum street. 


CINCINNATI—The Venus Phonograph & 
Needle Co., capitalized at $20,000, has been 
incorporated by Frank MHerringer, Frank L. 
Gamel, Joseph W. K. Silver and others. 


CINCINNATI—Capitalized at $10,000, the 
New Process Tire Machine Co. has been 
chartered and organized by William J. Powell, 
A. Nelson Pope, Joseph J. Wicke and others. 


CINCINNATI—The V. & P. Vacuum Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock to manufacture automobile vacuum 
systems, by Frank J. Zumstein, W. P. 
Anderson and others. 


CLEVELAND—The Pioneer Electrical Sup- 
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ply Co. of this city has been incorporated with 
$10,000 authorized capitalization by Morris 
Berick and Joseph Posner. 


CLEVELAND—Capitalized at $10,000, th 
Andrews Paint & Hardware Co., recently was 
incorporated by A. V. Andrews and D. V 
Hopkins. 


CLEVELAND—The J. T. Tractor Co. has 
leased to the Morse-Rogers Steel Co. a ware 
house and one and a half acres of land on 
Fairfield avenue. 

CLEVELAND—tThe Interlake Engineering 
Co., Cuyahoga river and Jefferson avenue 
bridge, has bought land with 295 feet frontag: 
on the river for use in connection with its 
shipbuilding plant. 


CLEVELAND—tThe Sterling Brass Mig. ¢ 
4612 St. Clair avenue, plans construction of 
a reinforced concrete foundry and machine 
shop containing 31,000 square feet and cost 
ing $100,000. Allen Sogg, Hippodrome build 
ing, is the architect. 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Ohio Heater Co., 
with $30,000 capital authorized, has been in 
corporated by J. L. Reed, R. W. Laylin, L. 
F. Laylin, Clarence D. Laylin and C. H 
Boardman. 


HAMILTON, O.—Joseph E. Fisher and Wil 
bur Black are among the incorporators of 
the Fisher Lock Co., recently organized with 
$50,000 authorized capitalization. 


LANCASTER, O.—The Doid Kerns Heating 
& Roofing Co., capitalized at $25,000, recently 
was chartered by Doid Kerns, Gail B. Kerns, 
Joseph M. Smith and others. 


SANDUSKY, O.—The United States court 
at Toledo has given the receivership operating 
the Erie Tire & Rubber Co. permission to 
spend $32,000 to complete and equip buildings 
here. 

CHESTER, PA.—Bids will be closed July 12 
on the erection of a main building and power 
house for the Saint James Mercy hospital. 


ERIE, PA.—The Keystone Rubber Mig. 
Co., 141-3 East Eleventh street plans to 
rebuild plant which was recently damaged 
by fire. 

JEANNETTE, PA.—George R. West & 
Sons is being organized to operate a plant 
here for the manufacture of iron and glass 
products. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Johnstown Steel 
Car & Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with $600,000 capital stock, by H. H. Thomp- 
son, I. Schermin and H. Earl Sorber, to 
manufacture mine car wheels, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA—The J. W. Paxson Co. 
will start work shortly upon two plant additions, 
costing $50,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—A $100,000 garage will be 
erected by C. E. Abeel. The proposed structure 
will be one and two stories high, 150 x 200 feet. 





PHILADELPHIA—A $15,000 boiler house ad- 
dition will be erected by the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co. The O'Meara Construction Co. has been 
awarded the general contract. 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe Robbins Contracting 
Co. has received a contract for the erection 
of a coal trestle for M. B. Schubin, Clark 
& Dudnick, are architects in charge. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans are being prepared 
by Paul A. Davis, architect of this city, for 
a chemical building, costing $400,000, and a 
physical education building, costing $300,000, for 
West Virginia university, Morgantown, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Paul E. Fiotron 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock to manufacture ice-making and 
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refrigerating machinery, by Paul E. Flotron, 
207 North Thirty-fifth street and others. 


PITTSBURGH—The Duquesne Wire Rope 
Co. has acquired property, 64 x 81 feet, on 
which it plans a_ building. 


PITTSBURGH—The De Vassie, Beedle & 
Duffey Automotive Grinding is being or- 
ganized by H. M. Vassie, William B. Duf 
fey and E. T. Beedle, to operate a general 
machine works. A. L. Zeman, 596 Union 
Arcade building, represents the company. 


PITTSBURGH—The Traction 
Flange Co. is being organized by Albert C. 
and Anthony J. Pauley and M. J. Koch, 
to manufacture flanges for traction wheels. 
R. H. Frank, 503 Farmers Bank  build- 


ing, represents the company. 


POTTSVILLE, PA.—F. W. Van _ Loon 
has been awarded the general contract for 
the erection of a $250,000 building for the 
Safe Deposit Bank. Alfred Hopkins, New 
York, is architect. 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—A $25,000 garage will 
be erected here by Smith & Clarke Co. 


Hawkins 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The machine and an 
nealing shops of the J. D. Crosby Co., fabri- 
cator of steel, were recently destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $60,000. They will be rebuilt. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I A $30,000 garage, 1- 
story high, 50 x 100 feet, will be erected here 
by A. J. Martin. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Combined 
Grate & Radiator Heating Co. was recently 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock, an 
will operate a plant at Fountain City, Tenn 
Organizers of the company are H. E. K 
W. E. De Armond and others. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—A charter was 
issued to the Ralph E. Garrity Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., with $5000 capital stock, to deal 
in machinery, the incorporators being R. E. 
Garrity, A. O. Garrity, M. S. Wasserman, 
F. K. Hutle, all of Pittsburgh, and J. E. 
Rodge and W. H. Gold of Wheeling. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Work has been be 
gun by A. B. Knight om an addition to 
his machine shops in East Park avenue. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—With $40,000 au- 
thorized capitalization, the Marion Motors Co. 
recently was organized and chartered by L. 
G. Roop, J. B. Moore, J. R. Cole and others. 


KENOVA, W. VA.—The Tri-State Equip- 
ment & Repair Co., capitalized at $50,000, to 
operate a machine shop and garage, has been 
incorporated by W. D. Sutton, S. C. Otis, 
and A. S. Glenn, all of Ashland, Ky., and 
H. M. Robinson and J. W. Hevner, both of 
Huntington, W. Va. 


NITRO, W. VA.—The Nitro Foundry Co., 
with $50,000 authorized capitalization, has been 
incorporated by M. S. Aldrich, Ralph Matthews, 
W. A. O'Neill and others, all of the Charleston, 
W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The United States 
engineer's office, Federal building, will re- 
ceive until July 27 bids for two double 12- 
room lockhouses for two government dams in 
the Wheeling district. 


APPLETON, WIS.—The C. R. Meyer & 
Sons Co., Oskosh, Wis., has been awarded the 
contract for the erection of a new St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, with boiler house and power 
plant, at a bid of $384,000, which does not in- 
clude heating, plumbing or electrical work. 
Sister M. Callista is secretary. 


BARRON, WIS.—A machine shop, 60 x 100 
feet, and a forge and blacksmith shop, 30 x 45 
feet, will be built by the Barron eounty board 

; 
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of supervisors for the care and maintenance of 
its highway construction machinery. 


BAYFIELD, WIS.—Henry Fiege has pur 
chased the interest of Arthur Fiege in Fiege 
Bros., automobile dealers and repairmen, and 
will build a 1-story brick addition, 30 x 100 
feet, for machine shop purposes, and a salesroom 
addition, 50 x 90 feet. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS —Articles of incorpora 
tion have been filed by the Apex Auto Accessory 
Co., which «is chartered to méafiiifacture and 
deal in automobile parts, devices and equipment. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and the incorpora- 
tors are Ralph P. Jones, William H. Griffin and 
Cc. M. Olson, 


EDEN, WIS.—W. J. Nast and associates 
have organized a $75,000 corporation to capitalize 
the output of a mineral spring at Eden. A 
bottling plant and shipping room, 60 x 100 feet, 
will be erected and equipped with new machinery. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Architccis Juul, Smith 
& Reynolds are taking bids for the erection of a 
fireproof garage and machine shop, 60 x 120 feet, 
part 2-story, for the W. C. Dicke Motor Co. It 
will cost about $20,000 equipped. 


MASON, WIS.—Hegstrom Bros., automobile 
dealers and repairers, will build a 1-story fire 
proof garage and machine shop, 46 x 112 feet, 
with part basement, estimated to cost $18,500. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe National Rag & Paper 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 by A. Shapiro, L. B. Shapiro and 
Morbeus Shapiro, to dai im waste metals, junk, 


rags, paper, etc. 


MILWAUKEE—The Mehan Mig. Co., farm 
lighting systems, has selected Jackson, Wis., 
as the location of its permanent works. The 
corporate title has been changed to the Jack- 
son Light Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe fire department accepted 
the bid of the S. Heller Elevator Co. to build 
and install a new electric freight elevator in the 
station at 268 Virginia street at a price ol 
$2454. 


MILWAUKEE—The More Power Spark Plug 
Co., capital stock $200,000, has been incorpor- 
ated by Roy G. Hale, August Haberer and 
Edwin Krenzel, with temporary headquarters at 
889 Thirty-ninth street. It will open a shop 
for manufacturing spark plugs and other metal 
devices for gas engines. 


MILWAUKEE—Members of the Milwaukee 
Concrete Mixer Co, 955 ‘thirsiecn street, Mil- 
waukee, are the incorporators of a new concern, 
known as the Sphinx Machine Co., organized with 
a capital stock o. $75,000 to ma.ulac.u.e ice 
and refrigerating machinery, ice boxes, etc. It 
will specialize in small units for the home, op- 
erated by electric motors. The incorporators are 
W. F. Teschan, F. C. Schroeder, H. J. Krueger 
and H. W. Rottel. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—Bids for the con- 
struction of a new high school and vocational 
training institute, 132 x 187 feet, 2-story and base- 
ment, are being taken by E. K. Whice, cierk 
of the board of education. The project is in 
charge of Architects Parkinson & Dockendorff, 
LaCrosse, Wis. It will cost about $225,000. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Hollister Auto Co. 
will build a new garage and machine shop of 
brick and steel, 80 x 120 feet, 1-story, at Al- 
goma boulevard and Bond street. The gen- 
eral contract has been let to the C. R. Meyer 
& Sons Co., this city. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Pouring and 
lifting devices, cranes, hoists, etc., will be man- 
ufactured by the Modern Pouring Device Co., 
which has been organized by Max Goldberg, M. 
J. Knappe and Norman E. Hinze, all of this 
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city. The capital stock consists of $25,000 pre- 
ferred and $25,000 common stock. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Sterling Metal Prod 
ucts Co. suffered a loss of about $16,000 by fire 
which badly damaged its building and equip 
ment The insurance amonts to $8000 rhe 
company intends to resume manufacturing in 
temporary quarters pending repairs 


RACINE, WIS.—The business of the Me- 
Avoy Mig. Co., builder of automobile tops, win- 
ter tops, curtains and automobile bodies, has 
been incorporated under the name of the Wis- 
corsin Top Co., Inc., with a capital stock of 
$300,000. The incorporators are C. V. Me- 
Avoy, L. M. Johnston and O. M. Kalmeliano. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—An ordinance author 
izing a bond issue of $200,000 for the con 
struction of a new bascule span across the 
Sheboygan river has been adopted by the 
common council of Sheboygan, Wis., Klug & 


Smith, Mack block, Milwaukee, consulting 


engineers, were engaged some time ago to 
prepare plans The bonds are now being 
marketed 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—The Farmers 
Tractor Corp., originally organized at Oshkosh, 
Wis., has decided to build its works at Stevens 
Point and has moved its headquarters to this 
city. A. J. Patch is vice president and chief 
engineer. Work on a machine shop and assem- 
bling floor is to be started about Sept. 1. 


WAUPACA, WIS.—Some additional machine 
tool equipment is being installed by the Jorgenson 
Mfg. Co., operating a large brass foundry and 
machine shop for the manufacture of priming 
devices and other brass parts and products for 


the automobile industry. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—An increase of about 35 


Business 


VICTORIA, B. C The steel contract for 
the carbonizing plant to cost $125,000 for 
the Victoria Gas Co., 1016 Langley street, has 
beea awarded to the Foreshore Steel Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Woolston Auto 
matic Binder Knotter Co., Ltd, has been 
incorporated to manufacture farm implements, 
machinery, tools etc., with $50,000 capital stock, 
by Albert C. Ferguson, David Wilson, Walter 
F. Pickersgill and others. 


GUELPH, ONT.—The Lumber mill owned 
by the Robert Stewart Lumber Co., Wynd- 
ham street, was destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $200,000 to building and equipment. It 
is expected the factory will be rebuilt. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Ace Chain, Ltd., 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture chains, automobile equipment, etc., 
by Cecil V. Langs, Ewart G. Binkley, Howard 
Morwick and others. 


PARIS, ONT.—The Bishop-Blaney Corp., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on busi 
ness as iron founders, manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, brass, copper, metals, forgings boilers, 
etc., with $5,000,000 capital stock, by Arthur 
W. Clysdale, Roland M. Clover, Berty W. 
Manning and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Canuck Tool Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital to manufacture machinery, tools, im- 
plements, etc., by Sumner W. Graham, 62 
Richmond street» west; Percy C. Innes and 
others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Sani Products Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $40,000 cap- 
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per cent in capacity is planned by the Marathon 
Electric Mig. Co., maker of small electric motor 
devices and appliances. Architects Oppenheimer 
& Obel are preparing designs for a 1-story brick 
and steel shop addition, 40 x 180 feet. 


West of the Mississippi 


LOS ANGELES—The Standard Sheet 
Metal Works, 310 East Ninth street, has been 
organized to manufacture metal specialties, 
etc. by F. W. Roberts, 1477 West Forty- 
fifth street, and others. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—A building at the plant 
of the Moore Shipbuilding Co. recently was 
damaged by fire 

LECLAIRE, IOWA.—The Lorenzen Mower 
Co. has broken ground for a factory build- 
ing, 60 x 120 feet. 

HELENA, MONT.—Completion of arrange 
rents for the construction during the summer 

a steel bridge across Clark's fork of the 
Columbia river at Noxon, Sanders county, has 
been announced by the State Highway Commis 
sion Estimates of cost run from $140,000 to 


$150,000. There will be three 200-foot spans. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Robins Machine 
Co., this city, has been incorporated by G. 
F. Robins and others, with $50,000 authorized 
capitalization 

CENTRALIA, WASH.—Erection of a §$75,- 
100 light plant has been authorized 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Orders directing to 
erect a sewage disposal plant at an estimated 
vst of $1,000,000 may be expected from Dr. 
Paul A. Turner state director of public health 
it any time following his recent declaration 
that he will take the municipality into court 


it does not erect a disposal plant 


in Canada 


ital to manufacture iron, steel, metal and wood 
products, hardware, etc., by John S&S Duggan, 
114 Kendal avenue; Willis B. Sturrup, 6 Ade- 
laide street east, and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Continental Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to manufacture electrical ap- 
pliances, machinery, tools, equipment, etc., 
by Molyneaux L. Gordon, 6 Adelaide street 
east; Craig A. S. McKay, 450 Walmer road, 
and others of Toronto. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Standard Paper 
Box Co., 8 St. Paul street, cast, is erecting 
a factory here to cost $200,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Woods Mig. Co., 
800 Mullin street, will build a factory ad- 
dition to cost $60,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Canadian Bene- 
dict Stone, Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$230,000 capital to manufacture artificial stone, 
brick, tile, etc., by Chilion G. Heward, Her- 
bert W. Shearer, Alfred B. Wright and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Pitt Railways 
Equipments, Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$1,000,000 capital to manufacture electrical 
railway equipment, machinery, tools, appliances, 
etc., by George L. Alexander, William A. Pitt, 
both of Montreal; John W. McLeod, New 
Glasgow, N. S., and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The British Empire 
Steel Products Co., Ltd, has been incorporat- 
ed with $100,000 capital to manufacture iron, 
steel, metals, castings, forgings, machinery, 
tools, implements, etc., by Frederick H. Mar- 
key, Waldo W. Skinner, George G. Hyde 
and others, all of Montreal. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 




















CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap _  .  CIT¥ WROUGHT Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
SAVY MELTING STEEL eee West, Bie. de veccecs $9.00 to 9.50 AXLE TURNINGS 
Bitiinghemh ......02002+0... $11.00 to 12.00 BUSHELING pempen (etteee) :2+-s00ceeee. i ty 
Boston (dealers) .........++- ne ee i ee 2. wee yeecsteeee $9.00 to 10.00 en ger sie agen ne? Tees © ; : 
Chicago 7.50 td 8.00 
Buffalo Se ctesecevecsesedbocdooe 11,00 to 11.50 Chicago, No. B¥ecéoucéeeeded 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland a? ee Sa 8. 50 to 9. 50 
SED sauedes ocsbccgeccces 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, No, 2..........+++: ee ieee 6.00 to 7.00 
“ynct Mb GaEis ccUieteoccces $.50t0 9.00 Cincinnati, No. 1............ 8.50 to 9.50 > ila 8 ‘ F || 
Cincinnati : Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
ye seveceeeeses 11.0000 12.00 Cleveland, No. 1............. 8.00to 8.50 Pittsburgh 9.00 to 9.50 
Detroit (dealers) eeceereseees 7.50 to 8.00 Cleveland, No. 2...... Soevese ee i tae 00 to 5.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 12.50 to 13.00 STEEL CAR Seeee 
New York (dealers) eesesece . 7.00to 7.50 Pittsburgh seen ee eee eeneeenes 11.50 to 12.00 Birmingham Sr aE sie $14.00 to 15.00 
re >: pee Up abeoncsses gt bd ty 4 eee eS eee 10.00 to 10.50 Boston 7 See oe ai ans 12.00 to 13.00 
- yy gant Milipaetader peta Ata : " a ‘heeéeastedemeaecesecs 20.00 to 21.00 
ED ncsccdcccvssetbeos 10.00 to 10.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS Chies : 
: ns CRICABO oe eee eee ee eeeeees 13.50 to 14.00 
WEED cccccccvetecvessoers SABO CR ERSO Diem . ccc vcccccccccece . J SR 18.50 to 19.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Ree Gees) .. “9 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
i. - ep cckieaaaaddaeees $5.00 to 7.00 Chica -A a Watanabe’ bateader st eles > , New York (dealers) ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
EERE ccccccacsceeese Soee A eee see S88so Coesb sees ’ ip) MEE cnnke so tinadeecenai 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati a eeeeesessecosecs 5.0090°6.00 Cong ie eeee ; 6.5 eae te eeeeeeseees 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 8.00t0 850 fPirroit (dealers) ............ 3.00 SHAFTING 
a aa ER EER 7.50to 8.00 , . Boston (dealers) ..........:; $12.00 to 13.00 
EELEEMEE cosccaseseee ped be Se Gio See Termes ...---0- OS hee Cilenge .... 2.0; Sambal ag 19.50 to 20.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHOR SEK, vasnnaines sadsenas 7.00 to 7.50 Fee’ Ceameyevens ceresces ng 04 = 47 
Birmingham .........«+-++++ $12. 00 Ss: Sn <dews<s dleshncebatn 4.00 to 4.50 Pittsburgh vows << condi Neale 13-00 ro 14.00 
Boston (dealers) .....s++++e+ 7: oe to A Valleys ceeesseeeeesseeeees +» 650to 7.00 St Louis ...............2222 12.50 to 13.00 
ST eee .50 to 12. CAST IRON BORINGS 
eer Soeoosoerensees*** er teeees ‘Withiaghe ... 200.0. ..00000 $5.00 to 6.00 Iron Foundry Scrap 
& Pd Seeceeecsronesoooes 10.50 to 11.00 Koston tchemical) .......... 4.50 to 4.00 CAR WHEELS 
St, Lows «-eseeereesereeens . : Boston (dealers) .......++++: 2.50to 3.00 Birmingham, iron ............ $12.50 to 13.00 
STOVE PLATE Buffalo eet sa ceed tea 5.00 to 6.00 Birmingham, tram car........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Birmingham .....0.00++ees0s $11.50 t0 12.00 Chicago ......ssecseeeceeees 5.00 to 5.50 Boston (consumers) ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
MGSO ic cccccccccccsses cecee 11.500012.00 Cincinnati .............++046- ee 13.00 to 14.00 
ane eg t ReRagee 12.00 to 13.00 Cleveland ............eeeeee 7.00 to 7.50 Chicago, i. stdawhh okduenn 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago ...-scsccesvess esses 13.50 t0 14.00 Detroit (dealers) ............ | ae: ll Ceara 11.00 to 12.00 
Cimemmati on... sce cecccecces 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 9.00to 9.50 Cleveland, iron ........-.e0. 35.00 to 36.50 
emEO oc ccccccccccccccoce 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.). 10.00to0 11.00 Detroit ...............0.055- 12.00 to 13.00 
ED Fess elt. cs edb eee ..« 12.00 to 12.50 New York (dealers’ price).... 4.00 to 4.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, iron... 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.50 to 13.50 EG s omnackhbesed ues 7.50to 8.00 New York, iron..........+. 13.00 to 13.50 
New York ...:ccce .. 850to 9.00 eles suevocessenenebeses 7.00 to 7.50, Ma prec ten Ml whabsssosecs 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh HE mip Np iE i # 12.00 to 13.00 Gee’ “Alo ec:> -Blieesicesoce 10.0U to 10.50 OR eee 13.00 to 13.50 
DME c'sonceresecsceevese 10.50 to 11.00 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS St. Louis, 2: peeved meas, O08 to 12.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS (For blast furnace use) Birmingham, cupola .......... $16.50 to 17.50 
Buffalo ...-eeeee eevee eeeees $15.00 to 16.00 Boston (dealers) ....... «+++ $2.00to 2.50 Boston (consumers) ......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cimeimmati .-. ee ee eee eee eens ON ee eee 7.5000 BORs Battelle ..ccc.ccccss wsueesee 15.00 to 16.00 
Eas ern Pennsylvania see eeeee 16.00 to 17.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 7.50 Chicnge, cupola ccccscccsecses 14.00 to 14.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops. 15.00 to 15.50 Cincmnati, No, 1, machinery, 
SHOVELING STEEL ' IRON AXLES I: i alee, a ake o's 12.00 to 13.00 
RS (Te va aae ds 0006 cee $10.00 to 10.50 oom osteccmebaabeet $21.00 to ye 00 a ee ceseeeeces ie a to 18.00 
Pittsburgh ....-.-.eeeeeeeees &’.0U to 8.50 —— HEROS S602 FOUR CEERESS stern Pennsylvania, cupola. 17.50 to 18.50 
MD. sccecmeccestocdgness 19.00 to 19.50 New York cupola (dealers)... 13.50 to 14.( 
EEO cos eesecssessseoes 9.00 to mg po me rom eéeéeccssdetenieas ye. +4 so I? zo Pitteburgh, 7 oan 4 my ‘ap Sie 13.00 - 16 00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS & SPRIN eveland ...ccseeeeese soeeee 19.50 to 20. San Francisco .......... ... 20.00 to 22.00 
ChICABO .cvcscccceccces «+e++$11.50 t0 12,00 Detroit ......--seeeeeeeeeess 23.00 to 24.00 St. L nie, taricultucal... ccose JR00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to lo.uvwl0 «0s: Eastern Pennsyivania ........ 30.0) to 31.00 St. Louis, railroad........... 13.50 to 14.00 
PUGADUPG 2c ccc ccccccccccces 13.00 to 13.50 ad Ri... (dealers) ........+. 1 ays VERGO “ciccccccoctdécsedcese 18.00 to 19.00 
TL GROMER.) oe o ddceesoedddec esc 10.50 to 11.00 gy | ena 00 to 19.00 HEAVY CAST 
ik Ao sh one 0 0 oe UND 17.00 to 17.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Boston (consumers) ......... $12.00 to 13.00 
aba orto akade . $9.00to 9.50 IRON RAILS A. cnend eas kGaeiie ceeee 16.00 to 16.50 
SEED nos nc oncossbgeganene ee ee ee $21.00 to 22.00 oe aaa 7 gio *passpaszececoes 12.68 to 12.50 
ET nsboe sAnnhhwens Sete B50 CD ccncnccccesceseseenes 16.50 to 17.00 ew or dealers)..... - 13.00 to 13.50 
ittsburg 0 ee so os, ck SRE S400 Pitteburgh .«ccnepececeseces 13.50 to 14.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Caan) ices encdiceccexcas 12.50 to 13.00 MALLEABLE 
iomage » ae ** ah seeeerees ret o ne > Pn. seve beunemnedie 10.50 to 11.00 Boston, railroad ............ $14.50 to 15.00 
stern msylvania ........ L y 
3 heaps legepers 10.00 to 10.50 PIPES AND FLUES call A sh eelaeaeeae +7 tbr 
ee Oc liccccde oceivcces $7.90 to 8.00 te TATOOS n«  o0000 vee 00 to 13.5 
BOILER whose CUT tear oy een. SM0to sso Chicago, agricultural ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
gg pred op ebe MEoote 6.30 Cleveland «0.2.2... cece, 7.000 7:50 Cidinnath wiireed  t:.....). 850% 9:00 
gO ee hs. + le, , MT: nese shdaxeosscenesne aE Ma. 2 . | BN AEA 
Chicas ANOLE BARS-STEBL |.) St bowls 200202200000 E00 te Gio omens, qricteeral ...... 14.00 to 14 30 
MD cccgcepceccese Je 0 11. EME,  SOUTOBE eee c ees : 
: . RAILROAD GRATE BARS DT deeas oath hehed ocacees 9.00 to 9.50 
Fee Ps sgbace cba chisel —-_r TT PSR ear 9.00 to 10.00 — a railroad 15.00 to 16.90 
i SS . oekncdieade: etme $11.50to 12.00 Pittsburgh, railroad ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron Mill Scrap SED svacostocescccseags 13.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh, agricultural ...... 3.00 to 10.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT DOCG coed cc ccccccccsccess 10.50 to 11.00 >t. Louis, agricultural........ 00 to 9. 
Birmingham, No. 1.........++ $11.50 to 12.00 Restore Ponneyivanis veshows . 13.90 to 13.58 St. Louis, railroad........... 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston (dealers) ..........+- 11.00 to 12.00 New York (dealers)......... 11.00 to 11.50 Miscellaneo Sc 
SEE, \0% p Ueasbok oc Bi ve ae 13.00 to 14.00 St. Lowis ....seccceeeeeeeeee 7.50 to 8.00 us ocrap 
Chicago, Nov j.o0c000000000. agg te 108 PORGE PLASHINGS REROLLING RAILS 
( meimnati No. . i ; Ret Cok aah 8.50 to 9.50 Rosten nm td 4 ented ebaes ea 4 ~ Hyd a ee $12.00 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 2. wasn tasers: 13.00 to 1338 Clesebad or” seeeacseovaees 7°35 a 775 Boston Tt. cue cul as § 8.00 to 9.00 
tern Pennsylvania o. . ’ 0 15. Sa “KALePoeeeene ; : DT  26066h65000600080 068 12.50 to 13. 
New York, No. i (dealers)... 11.00 to 11.50 i? Pr FA bo py ee 7.50 to rye ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, ale owed ccetuss : 4 0 to 12.00 etror EEE? Seetsocsers . Detrelt (Gealere) Pia aaleee oa 10.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2......-.+-++. .00 to 12. FORGE SCRAP stern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.50 
St. loa, BE, Busécoceocces vee Maden abhi $4.50 to 5.00 New. York (dealers)...... .. 13.50 to 14.50 
St. ‘Louis, No. 2.....66se00> 9.5010 10.00 Chicago .....05+++++ees ... 10,00 to 10,50 Pittsburgh district ........... 13.00 to 14.00 
WROUGHT PIPE Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 10.00 to 10.50 St. Louis .....++ssseeeeeees 10.50 to 11.00 
Bos (dealers) ...scseeeess $6.50 to 7.00 ARCH BARS AND eRawsous ; LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
B 9.50 to 10.50 Chicago $12.00 to 12.50 
wa eetesececessnsesess : , QUMMAE cos. oc: vices obiaed $15.50 to 16.00 BO acccccgecscceccsenes .00 to 12. 
n Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 GR. EMG sceccccccsccccesece 9.00 to 9.50 
News York (dealers).......... 800to 8.50 ate: <parnet te ahelg hall sh cnincrantas = >is . LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
j YARD WROUGHT , ANGLE eedies 1 CRGEED 05 vidsee cowacesses + + ++$12.50 to 13.00 
TOGOGD. n.picceccciwcccases re ee Chee ng ccccscccccssscoess $14.50 to 15.00 tkastern Pennsylvama ....... 15,00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ie Se OO ESO Bt, LOG 6 cc cccccsccvedccces 11.50 to 17.00 ae 12.50 to 13.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydrauli- 
cally compressed bundle. 





Thus less storage space is required—under roof to pre- 
vent loss from corrosion; and because of greater car ton- 
nage under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN “3°: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated 
experience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling 
presses now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 








A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and 
let us suggest press best suited to your requirements. 


3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 
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Iron and Steel Production 
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° -Stacks- -——Output ~Stacks- ——Output 
Pig Iron No. In Total Av. daily No. In Total Av. daily 
i 1913 1919 
<nene~ ~~ lanuary 423 297 2,287,800 89,929 , 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
p J : y .. 423 297 ,287, d OOUOTY .cdese ° . ’ 
No. In Total Av.daily = February "* 423 306 2:778,670 92,095 el 435 311 2°943.347 105,270 
1997 March .. 423 278 2,562,823 89,123 March ....... 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 
January 376 311 2,174,801 69,509 = April .. 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 April 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
February 374 308 2,047,036 73,109 Ma . 421 285 2,716,825 90,865 May ......... 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
y 
March ..-...... 377, 304 2,186,709 70,539 June ........:. 422 283 2,816,883 87,229 June 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 
SD: ceaies vi. 378 327 2,226,708 74,223 July “" 422 264 2.658.275 82,525 July ......... 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
BP Nieewesccee 391 329 2,291,030 73,904 August . .. 424 260 2,537,918 81,839 August ...... 432 266 2;742,081 88,453 
fone oo tt} eer pe September .. 425 258 2,594,098 83,137 popumster 433 ja 2,480,790 ae 
a 253,243 72,685 Oc ober .. 25 244 2,439,924 81,933 October ...... 432 216 1,864,424 60,14 
August ....... 397 329 2,243,656 72,376 November ' 424 225 2.529.960 74,322 November .... 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 
— = oy waeease ged Dcocember . 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 December 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 
ctober ,690 76, aunadiines Pee as een 
qevonber eont 398 236 yexth ao Total . 30,652,767 Total ©. cc. cccesccees 30,578,730 
ember 398 54 1,234, 830 
Total 25,299,732 “ee _-~ 
MD co deeeetde didetes @ 5, 732 : 7 ¥) T , 432 285 3,012,273 97.172 
January .. 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 January ’ . ’ 
February . 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 February 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
a eee neat arses. March 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 March «...... 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
’ eee - ot ee os 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 Apri 4 2,752, 1,754 
February 4 peer ee May 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 May ......... 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 
ty tees eens oe sae B1ks Faas sasos | pune 422 193 1.904.566 63,486 june 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
s a sae'an? 37 87 Sally cos cce tees. 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 July ......... 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
May —TrerrrT, 396 145 1,168,002 37.677 Aus >? - A 434 . ; c 
a . August . . 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 August J 306 3,145,536 101,168 
9 1necmdiaaw a 154 1,106,300 yet September 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 Septemter 434 317 3,124,308 104.173 
err k 166, 1,228,604 39,6. Ce-ober 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 October ...... 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
0 Pee ee 399 «181 1,366,0)9 ds Nevember 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 November .... 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 
ne po = a eee abe ow December 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 December 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 
eet 402 212 1,582,314 52.744 Total 22.970.926 7 ae 36,400 968 
ecember ..... 403 221 1,723,664 602 ee «iia 
Total on = oan 1915 1921 
ate saedeges papa + are 8 January 421 165 1,591,924 $1,323 January 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
Feb 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 ebruary 436 155 1,927,088 68,906 
January che the 1.787.473 57.683 at 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 poor p te abi p+ 103 1903,543 th 
J 407 233 1,682,470 ‘088 April 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 «gh pede nds r a- wakiee ‘Tae 
= gallant too 320. L82z0ss $e793 | May 421 207 2,285,157 72,747 May a se: saerees Soe 
- 406 22 3 5, 68 June 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 une 36 7 065.9¢ 5,532 
May Nesiohinnens 407 336 1867s? sozis July RE Ry ER Total $11 : 
“929. . d 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 ota 9,411,001 
jane geaterae A 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 August, <n Eas. Mane sen. Sa aan : 
eee 499 258 2,088,620 67,375 September coe ten) a iam pes | Sea'ahe Lake Ore Shipments 
SEO SSE 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 petomer ...... S20 27 8,120,088 ’ 
September ..... 413 297 2,378,655 79.186 Soe lai HE ERY oa 4 Bh Gross Tons 
October ....... 413 309 2,589,681 84,001 ecember ot 279 9,601,005 105,24 edly Pet) ae 60,411,572 
aromeer pwn 414 311 2,532,740 84,425 Total 29.573.161 Dl Mitiduntnmiteesees scasweesce 48,546,651 
ember ..... 416 314 2,682,702 86,539 . 29,573, a Cotte snsckacwebaden 62,836,172 
tebe ain sin ooracdies 64,437,003 
ees ges « 25,337,002 1916 See say ckccecevectos 66,658,466 
1910 January 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 1915--+- +++. ++-eeeeeeeereeeres oon 
T 2 ~ ebruary 421 312 3,07B,S4B 106,187 — Peer reer ee ceeceeeeeensnennnnes 56,1 oF yf 
se ll 4 ee | fo. ..... 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 1913. eee eee eeeneeeneeeeeeeeees 49,947,116 
March ........ 417 310 2,588,736 83.580 April 422 320 3,225,496 107,517  191-- «+--+ +e ee seer sees tiny 
ae e198 291 2477300 82°590 May 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 de+tddee ediicnvs ches. oth des 32,793,130 
bbe ee 421 206 1871388 60°367 June 423 325 3.213.818 107.127 BOO. «20606 Mtb us $e bvinecencesiby 43,435,171 
(Agee ’ 420 271 2°288'279 76276 ke wo 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 Ps os 90 oneccbeosecerdenceess<vs 42,586,869 
July 420 254 2.158.124 69,617 August iD SEE ES GARG OD sono c ccc covecccceccccccees 26,014,987 
= ld : , “: , <apne 2 103°793 $3'n64 September 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 BED « 6006 cc ceed coccoscecece 42,266,668 
September 420 234 2.048.461 68.282 ctober 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 By Months, 1921 
October ....... 421 230 2.086.205 67,297 November Se eee ee REID Agel ......sccescsstccccccccess 176,211 
November ..... 421 218 1,910,385 63.679 December Se OOD MMe icnscewcceccccccees 2,594,027 
December ..... 421 193 1,779,899 57,192 Total 39.019 123 PT vaventaie ka’ 3,600,989 
Weted: ....>- cena 26,840,314 eo Sa a 6,371,227 
1911 lanuar 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 ) . 
January 421 210 1,766,658 36.985 February yh . I dC 
1766, : ¥Y «ecee 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 ngots an astings 
mde . 421 226 1,781,285 63.617 March ..... -» 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 g : g 
BCR .. cesses 421 236 2,165,764 69,867 SE ceakave . 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 By American Iron & Steel Institute 
April 421 0 2 
“Fre os : 220 2,044,904 68,163 | eee re: 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 — Casti Total 
4 a? Soo. Gee 421 206 1,871,388 60,367 june 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 1910 254 4.087 040 402 2 ot 
ee 421 202 1,773,282 59,109 July ......... 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 = Sa tUereees »154, 8 6,094,919 
BN AS ieeched 4 423 196 1,776,108 57,294 A 431 355 3.238.970 104,483 ID11....06 23,029,479 646,627 23,676,106 
August ........ 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 Semrember 431 344 3140742 104,691 1912--..-. 30,284,682 — 966,621 31,251,303 
September 423 216 1,973,918 65,797 October eee 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 ie wdbee 30,280,130 1,020,744 31,300,874 
BE aes 4 ein 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 * ae ; i. | See 22,819,784 693,246 23,513,030 
November .... 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
November ..... 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 December 435 321 2.885.380 93.077 1915...... 31,284,212 866,824 32,151,036 
Da tend 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 A ae r 1916...... 41,401,917 1,371,763 42,773,680 
oF oat iat on Per eT 38,164,976 + Rita seentdes daira scnaneae 
_ aan me Ty 1919...... 33,694,795  '976,437 34,671,232 
1912 1918 ’ ’ , , * 
{gneery 421 227 2,052,806 66,22 January 438 294 2,403,227 77,523 M hl 
any ry 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 February a tH tye ses onthly Ingot Output 
MEE eiboccece 420 237 2,411,52 77,791 Sen eke 4 209, 548 
iD +6 eeene a 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 April 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 Gross Tons 
Re cceseetie 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 BEE ecsctnace 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 84.21 per centof Indicated 
ae ..24teGeidele 424 242 2,433,737: 81,125 i= 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 of capacity total 
a. vaddewente 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 NE. 2 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 {airy WSC ctcGee 2,203,186 2,620,000 
August ....... 423 255 2,500,163 30,650 August ....:. 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 ebruary ........ 1,749,477 2,080,000 
September 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 September 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 March ........... 1,570,978 1,860,000 
SE Baan 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 ober .. 4387. 364 3,482,392 112,335 April ............ 1,213,958 1,440,000 
November + 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 November 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 MAY seerceseccees 1,265,850 1,500,000 
meses 423. 291 ° 2,777,292 89,590 December 435 351 3,434,114 110,602 BED. weet Wnorsere * $e 1,190,000 
Tete. ccsnes oseve --dMRS S13 Ee 38,437,488 (Pe 9,006,855 10,690,000 
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The Above Catalogue Isa Compilation of Valuable 


Information for the Buyer, Illustrating and 


Describing Special Screw Machine Products, also 
the Well Known Standards Manufactured by Us. 
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| seppeatiage 
Ferrom 80 per 


80 per cent, 
“Englis , Coil. acon port 68.00 to 70.00 


27.00 to 30.00 
65.00 to 80.00 


Dewtie ues 45.00c to 50.00c 
Ferrochrome, 60° to 70 





14.00c to 15.00c 


$5.00 to 6.00 





per net  tomy....-.-+++- $200.00 


Cast ‘Tton Water Pipe 


python: War ca Tax 


Four-inch, ‘Chicago . . 52.10 to 57.10 
Six-inch and over, Chicago. . 49.10 to 54.10 
Four-inch, New York....... 53.30 to 55.30 
Six-inch and over, New York. 48.30 to 50.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 45.00 to 50.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 45.00 
——a sled ham ...... 55.00 to 60.00 
higher than Clase B. 


Class A 

Standard A ar irmingham, base. .$100.00 

6 to 24- ‘alc: B over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $10; 3. inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 


: Rivets 
Structural rivets ...........++ 2.80¢ to 2.90c 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh. ..... + 2.90c to 3.00c 
Rivets and smaller, 
Pittsburgh ......... ecccceccegvcs s6S-10-10 
/ Nuts and Bolts 
NUTS 
(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed, square blank......... $4.60 off 
Hot pressed, square n Bla ¥d-44 cehe 4.25 off 
set pressed, hexagon ~ ie ama 4.60 off 
e ee pressed, hexagon salans Pe off 
old pres uare > ge Sg cescen . ° 
Cold need: “Square Rs aeten 4.60 oF 
Cold Pate oy hexagon “Plank: a alee 4.25 off 
Cold pressed, aa blank. ....: 4.60 off 
Cold > semifinished 


hexagon 
nuts in. and larger.. =e 10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexag 
nuts 9/16 in. and smaller.. mae0. 10-10 off 
Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Packages of 50. 
‘ CARRIAGE BOLTS 
% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Rolled thread’ ........6e-secceees 65-10 off 
Cot Gees cue ededtaesekacvasuse ana of 
Larger and longer... ......«se00+> 60-10 off 


; MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Rolled thread ..... odes Veabeceee St 70-7% off 
Cut thrapd 6. .ccsccccccccesicess 65-10 otf 
Larger and longer..........ss++++- 65-10 off 
(% x 4 inches, cold punched nuts) 
Cue threnG cectetedecesecessys cages 508 
pong = SE, devdhee covewoneces 


Lag GCTOWS 0566004 se ecectocstésctecs 9 of 
Plow pelts. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .60-10 off 


Manganese Ore 


Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent c.if. Atlantic 
ports, nominal. 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent ci.f. Atlantic 
ports, 22% to 24 cents per unit, nominal. 


Fluor Spar 


Washed vel Kentucky and 
Illinois “mines, per ton....... nom. $20.00 


Iron Ore 


Ores, Per Ton, Lower “ake Ports 
8) Bessemer, 55 per cent iron. .$6.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 6.20 
ae ~ e Regge nonbessemer, 514% per cent ste 
Stestht ‘nenboscemar, $134 per cunt tron 3.85 


deliv domestic yoo) $70.00 to 80.00 


12.00c to 14.50c« 
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Port Merey lowe Iron Ore, f.0.b. Port Henry 
‘urn. 


Old bed concentrates 63 per cent. 
+ peace: (ine r cent.... 
New ae Eg? per cent.. 
Lump ore for fix.......seeseeeeees 


_ Old bed 21 furnace ..........+--++++- $4.85 


Warehouse Prices 


STEEL BARS 

EE. . ecccnevt eb Geeedscee 

Buffalo asbeeteeeestuetesen¢ 
MD. wcccdceceeces évece 





‘| Freight Rates 











PIG IRON 
Mehening and Shenango valleye t05. 
DS Mis Bebedédsedcccececcess 6.72 
BOGOR oc cccccccccccccccccccecs 7.28 
{riadeipbia ae ae eneneneeens 6.32 
—— WR * veeccccevtve et ceeveec iss 
BE ncacadecsce aus hadenée ted : 
i «catia etahootnoenees 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............ 7.60 
Buffalo to: 
ME TEE aides 04 60000 604096 $2.52 
New RD, cds oth ot « 5.46 
New York and Brookiya (rail)... 5.46 
Virginia 
5 pe MENEN? Satcbocdesccbuceeeds $5.74 
SD a tieemenecasecddeens 6.58 
Brooklyn Jersey City, Newark... 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
GA wu che 6h kah.cceechscces $10.665 
Boston (rail and water)....... 7.65 
Cincinnati ......... wadeee secce 4.50 
ooh oemnedeess0cncceecse 66 
odnbabse cvadese codes 6.66 
Louisville, Ky. ......++see++s + 4.12 
Mi lis, St. Paul... 9.73 
BE PEGE Cabos eicovceccccccs 10.265 
Philadelphia ......... a ee 8.665 
DEES Julbo denne cedecieete 7.60 
. H, | Serrrreererreeeee 4.25 
SEED 256464 se cewcescoces. 5.725 
Chicago to 
Des Moines .......--.+-eeeeees $4.725 
Minnea St.. Paul 4 





FINISHED MATERIAL 








Pirtshusgh. cateety, per 100 Ibs., to: 
DUE. Sccewbccbiece She one c $6.3 38 
Pailadelphia vhnsehedeveéuadedie 0.35 
DE. eccbusetovooes ccezevees 0.415 
nD 00. 60460bocsbsegeseees 0.295 
EOD. cecaccacesccecosdse 0.335 
Cleveland ...cccsccccccscoecses 0.24 
ar debe concede coshéeece eo 
Detron iabbeodnas Kagdnieba cee + 0.32 
— se and St. Paul....... <- 

5 Leslie aise eee veawes eeeses 0.475 
New Orleans .......++++++ becce Gan 
DE <euneacecéseeteceds 0.765 
Pacific coast (all rail) PEt ee 1.665 
Pacific coast (tin plate)........ 1.665 
Co ccSimectovescess 3 Ske 
ts cin cad ocgesceees 2.79¢ 
PE LES te teeC cccdicccdes 2.98¢ 
ED ha + a eas Stee ven 2.93¢ 
a eee 2.90¢ 
Fee (WCRMBINSD. 65.08 6 debe ceed 4.35¢ 
DE cots ccseAWeabheees sa 4.15¢ 
Se seus ehaneieethenae 3.025¢ 
ie WUE wcccbvebecesedonces 3.4lc 
IRON BARS 
SD sc neceteadnobeeveebua 3.53¢ 
Buffalo WY PG et 2 ER ee 2.95¢ 
BICABO one ecesscevesscers 3.13¢ 
DE wscgnbwanehehesan 3.5Re 
PEE bbvbbeseeeecacehdnte 2.98¢ 


SED 4. Wnneee6hneeende 3.13¢ 
ER cohen ven dhes ees 2.90¢ 
ee NE chads ddeaeeseceeecee 3.025¢ 
SHAPES 
OER, 56's o otne oa euae- ais. 3.63¢ 
MED ccc cca beadenibe ee like 3.05e 
Chicago ..cccisevesecvece 43 3.23¢ 
Cincinnati ........ Pepoccse sp? 3.68¢ 
Cleveland ......#,¢- Bs adie ¥ a: 2.89¢ 
Detreit 2... cccccedhaaven wo eer 3.08¢ 
New WOGe .<éveenae Ge cls the Pe 3.03« 
Philadelphia ......s0cc even 3.00c 
Sem Francisco ..ccccoe cage 4.45¢ 
POR bo co ckotickaneens Ss 4.15¢ 
ED occ shscuueeneeneas 3.125¢ 
Se, OE onc copendetes enue 3.5ic 
PLATES 
RT er ey eee 3.83c¢ 
EEE Sve c 0th an baees bese 3.05¢ 
CED occ cs guiihessse 3.23¢ 
Coase .occccntbabotecs 3.60¢ 
CPUS nccbiccucgedsvece 3.9% 
SNE "un o's 6 caeedaube vee cee 3.08¢ 
IEE .n cusioas Coaradaded« 3.03¢ 
SS a cat o's. < 3.00¢ 
Sam .PYOQMCIOCD o6.cccrccccee 4.5Me 
NE 536 oaWus cuekhcbeeeces 4.25¢ 
DEED 5 dhs Us base ceceoes 3.125¢ 
Se, SE ocabcduscccosoanve 3.5le 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
DSR oe a Senate das owe cocce 4.83c 
mn EO eee 3.70¢ 
SE <9. COE Cow wath sore 3.68¢ 
WES -cUSbbbw ee 600 opeee 4.78¢ 
oe BR ee ae ee 3.40 to 3.50« 
ET . cdtiaheo gts cc eswaee 3.73c 
PIN CE as. die Gus o vaeh 3.68 
PE SEES 2 3.65¢ 
s PE coccesténccce 6.1Me 
DD ans co acevuiwhe beedeee 5.60c 
i ne, Eire nd eiwmbe hehehe e 3.775¢ 
 -.) BA Ora. 3. 96c 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
EE nn 6c dade nee dob eviore 5.50c 
Pd». se bibides eewstécs 4.80c 
DA 6.04 ide wah Seb beeet ce 4.90c 
SEE > 0 tb cede ccsbercece 5.68¢ 
EE 8. Ea. co stece 4.24¢ to 4.50c 
DT Mist stds dieses cocec'es 4.83c 
ER “she ahd oso cec.0 00 6 4.5uc 
ere 4.50c 
San Francisco .........+++:. 7 Me 
DEGAS oc cedsebeetccecccce 6.45¢ 
PP cwinteh eds psteces ¢ 4.¥9DC 
Pn. aot iddeethnc seo 5.18¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
BED  casrocevesdecceccere 6.50c 
DE bb 666 dia ee ccc cess 5.80c 
CEE s Sus SPREE T oe nde 000. 5.90¢ 
EEL: conse ceopecbdecese 6.78¢ 
RENEE Sow cksucsccccevces dane to 5.50c 
ES SH ERS Pe 5.83¢ 
SY EE i va'de Gaon St ore 5.50c 
Philadelphia .......ccccseeee 5.50c 
San Francisco........+..++- 8.00c 
ss cnn son 40s $00 sebeeee 7.45¢ 
PE ¢ tnt lin » wide cece 5.995¢ 
BANDS 
DOR See sees ke ce cteces 4.23¢ 
et RE te 6 ok ae wws 3.65¢ 
BED eccbedd covcccovesoqe 3.7R%e 
Td scentnn ce. hdd eveds 3.68¢ 
Pt tc hdttieccesnusdes 3. ae 
SEES EEE 3.60¢ 
San Francisco ........ otess 5.NSe 
RE oh tbdbisbeddavcctece 4.85c 
HOOPS 
DED ssadesbesetindéesnoove 4.9N¢ 
I vince hi eiete oie alee @ « 3.65c 
Dn. 1 ne dams dace oadhie oes 3.68¢ 
PRED. curd oo bdb0d-e% oe 00% 4.13c¢ to 4.18c 
Philadelphia .......0.eseee0- 3.85¢ 
COLD ROLLED SHAFTING 
PD Sebo dcot deésbsedsedvte 4.65¢ 
DE Ste ces c ads wceeds @ 4.35¢ 
TE sevkoccectesbdoneseue 4.63¢ to 5.13¢ 
SE 9 cock deSt dab doe teens 4.30¢ 
DU oh fsebs ocees 4.43¢ 
New York (flats, squares and 
DEED. 8 che cacy dodees 4.93¢ 
RIE os ches Le oe te eee 4.50c 
PE WUEEIOED cccccdocesoce 6.25¢ 
eras ea 5.75c 
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H.W. Caldwell & Son Company enters the 
LINK-BELT FAMILY 


The Link-Belt Company has acquired all of the capital stock 
of the H. W: Caldwell & Son Company, and Mr. Frank C. Caldwell 
has been elected a director of the Link-Belt Company. 


Two experienced and successful companies in the conveyor 
world have thus joined forces, with the result that the Link-Belt 
Company has added two new lines, Helicoid Conveyors and power 
transmission machinery, to its line of manufactures. 


While the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company’s plant will con- 
tinue to operate under separate corporate existence and under its 
present name, the joint facilities of the two companies, and the 
broader avenues of distribution of the Link-Belt Company, ought 
to prove of distinct advantage to the customers of both. 


There will be no modifications of the policies of the Caldwell 
plant, no impairment of its service to its customers, no change in 
the diversity and character of its product. 


The plant management will remain substantially the same, 
and the new owners like the old will proceed on the theory that 
the good will of its customers is the company’s best asset. 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY 


President. 


LINK BELT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


i 




















SAFETY TILE—The Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has published a six page folder which 
explains the qualities of a composition tile for 
use on floors and stairways. A separate page 
enumerates the sizes, thicknesses and shapes 
in which the commodity can be supplied. 

TRAVELING CRANES—lIllustrations of in- 
Stallations feature a booklet issued by the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Uses of grab buckets are especially explained. 
Types of trolleys to be used in connection 
with the buckets are discussed. 

FORGING MACHINERY—Talks on the ap- 
plication of heavy pattern forging machines 
have been prepared by the National Ma- 
chinery Co., Tiffin, O., and are distributed 
to the trade in the form of a folder. A 
description of an actual operation is given. 

BAR MARKINGS—Numerals for marking 
iron and steel reinforcing bars are advocated 
by Duncan & Rogow, 44 Cedar street, New 
York in a pamphlet issued recently. Numeri- 
cal equivalents for the fractional systems 
are set forth on the folder. 

BOILERS AND TANKS—Sizes, workman- 
ship, types, materials and construction of tanks 
and beilers produced by the Youngstown 
Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, O., are dis- 
cussed in an illustrated pamphlet. It also con- 


rade Publications 











tains a list of the companies who have in- 
stalled this manufacturer’s product. 

PUNCHES AND SHEARS—A summary of 
the equipment manufactured by the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland, is con- 
tained in a folder now available. These prod- 
ucts include punches, shears bending rolls, 
straightening rolls, wall radial drills, plate planers, 
rotary planers, dies, markers, rivet sets, barrel 
pins, drift pins, chisel blanks. 

PORTABLE CONVEYORS—Statements are 
presented by the Freeman-Riff Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., in a pamphlet published recently 
that handling charges determine profits and 
that reduced handling charges mean lower net 
cost. Portable conveyors are set forth as a 
means to this end. Illustrations which are 
provided show this equipment in operation and 
diagrams assist the manufacturers in pointing 
out arrangements under operation conditions. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS—An .at- 
tractive booklet has been issued recently by 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., 6523 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland which has for its title, “The Re- 
lation Between Advertising and Construction.” 
The author draws a comparison between the 
advanced construction activities of those com- 
panies which are national advertisers and those 
which do not attempt far-reaching publicity 


campaigns. Statistics are used to point out 
that the extensive advertisers expand more 


rapidly and require more buildings. 


MILL-TYPE MOTOR—Steel mills, in con- 
nection with the driving of mill tables, screw- 
downs, and tilting tables, require motors of 
special capacities. Realizing this the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has developed 
a special direct current mill-type motor which 
is explained and illustrated in a bulletin re- 
cently published. Applications, ratings, nomen- 
clature, bearings, gears and gear cases, arma- 


tures, commutators, brushes, poles, field coils, 


connections, terminals, and controls are illus 
trated. The booklet contains 22 figures and 
three pages of dimensions. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL ACCESSORIES 
Eleven principal attachments for pneumatic 
tools are described in a booklet now being 
distributed by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York. These _ include air 
hose, hose couplings, drill chucks, chisels and 
blanks, rivet sets and blanks, wire brushes, 
oils and greases, rail bonding drills, rail 


drills, railroad kit boxes. Each accessory and 
the types are illustrated and explained. Line 
drawings with the principal dimensions are 
included in the contents. A data sheet con 
tains the dimensions for all sizes of rivets. 





HE Atlantic Stamping Co., 

Rochester, N. Y., has 

opened sales and display 
offices in the Bush Termi- 
nal Sales building, 130 West 
Forty-second street, New York, ac- 
cording to W. B. Mitchell, manager 
of the house furnishing division of 
the building, whose department 
covers the line of products manv 
factured by the Atlantic Stamping 
Co. 

7 * . 

The Garage Appliance Mfg. Co.. 

Chicago, has been dissolved. 
* * * 

The Woodlawn Machine Works, 
Inc., Chicago, has changed its 
name to the W. A. Baker Co. 

> ” “ 

Sunderland & Co., Chicago, ma- 
chine tools, has announced the re- 
moval of its plant to Warsaw, 
Ind. 

* * * 

The real estate, buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools and other equip- 
ment of the defunct Helbing- 

* Knaup Mfg. Co. Beaver Dam, 
» Wis., Was bid in at receiver's sale 
by the Bell Mfg. Co. Beaver 
Dam, which will add the shop to 


“45 





Industrial Business Changes Recently Announced 


its plant for the manufacture of 
steel barn equipment and other 
metal farm appliances and acces- 
sories. 

« 7 - 

Property of the Richard French 
Iron Works, Worcester, Mass. 
has been sold to the Arcade Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Millbury, Mass. 


+ * * 


Changing its name from the 
Rostand Mfg. Corp., the company, 
with headquarters in Milford, 
Conn., now is known as the Rost- 
and Mig. Co. 


* * * 


The Jackson Light Mfg. Co.. 
Jackson, Wis., is the new name 
and location of the Meehan Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
farm lighting systems. 

aa * . 

Purchase of the foundry of the 
M. P. Brundige Co., Inc, Dor- 
chester, Mass., has been made by 
the George F. Croak Foundry Co., 
Boston, which recently was or- 
ganized. 

A 4 * * 

The Mors®-Roger Steel Co. 

Guardian building, Cleveland, which 


recently leased a warehouse from 
the J. T. Tractor Co. on Fair- 
field avenue, Cleveland, has moved 
its offices to the new building. 
ee. ¢ 

Purchase of the former plant 
of the Brien Heater Co. in West- 
held, Mass., by the Raderoid Mfg 
Co., Boston, has been announced 
The compariy will manufacture auto 
mobile accessories and _ imitation 
leather goods. 


* - = 


General offices of the Walworth 
Mfg. Co. have been moved from 
First and O streets, Boston, to 
Pearl and High streets, that city. 
The eastern division sales offices 
of the company will remain at 
First and O streets and the Bos- 
ton branch at 142 High street. 


* * . 

The New York Central Iron 
Works Company, Inc., Hagerstown, 
Md., has discontinued its Baltimore 
representation which was located 
in the Builder’s Exchange. All in- 
quiries from the Baltimore district 
are now being handled by the 
cothpany’s home office . at. Hagers- 
town. 


a 
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